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HOMER AND THE HOMERID £4. 


Homer, the general patriarch of Occi- 
dental literature, reminds us often- 
times, and powerfully, of the river 
Nile. If you, reader, should (as easily 
you may) be seated on the banks of 
that river in the months of February 
or March 1842,” you may count on 
two luxuries for a poetic eye—first, on 
a lovely cloudless morning ; secondly, 
on a gorgeous flora. For it has been 
remarked, that nowhere, out of tropi- 
cal regions, is the vernal equipage of 
nature so rich, so pompously varie- 
gated, in buds, and bells, and blos- 
soms, as precisely in this unhappy 
Egypt—* a house of bondage” unde- 
niably, in all ages, to its own working 
population; and yet; as if to mock 
the misery it witnesses, the gayest of 
all lands in its spontaneous flora. 
Now, supposing yourself to be seated, 
together with a child or two, on some 
flowery carpet of the Delta; and sup- 
posing the Nile—* that ancient river” 
—within sight ; happy infancy on the 
one side, the everlasting pomp of 
waters on the other; and the thought 
still intruding, that on some quarter of 
your position, perhaps fifty miles out 
of sight, stand pointing tothe heavens 
the mysterious pyramids. These cir- 
cumstances presupposed, it is inevit- 
able that your thoughts should wander 
upwards to the dark fountains of ori- 
gination. The pyramids, why and 
when did they arise? This infancy, 
so lovely and innocent, whence does 
it come, whither does it go? This 
creative river, what are its ultimate 
well-heads? That last question was 
VOL. Le NO. CCCAII, 


viewed by antiquity as charmed against 
solution. It was not permitted, they 
fancied, to dishonour the river Nile 
by stealing upon his solitude in a state 
of weakness and childhood— 


** Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, 
videre.” 


So said Lucan. And in those days 
no image that the earth suggested 
could so powerfully express a myste- 
rious secresy, as the coy fountains of 
the Nile. At length came Abyssinian 
Bruce ; and that superstition seemed 
to vanish. Yet now again the mys— — 
tery has revolved upon us. You have ~ 
drunk, you say, from the fountains of 
the. Nile? Good; but, my friend, from. 
which fountains? ‘* Which king, Be-- 
zonian?” Understand that there is 
another branch of the Nile—another 
mighty arm, whose fountains lie in far 
other regions. The great letter Y, 
that Pythagorean marvel, is still co- 
vered with shades in one half of its 
bifurcation. And the darkness which, 
from the eldest of days, has invested 
Father Nile with fabulous awe, still 
broods over lis most ancient foun- 
tains, defies our curious impertinence, 
and will not suffer us to behold the 
survivor of Memphis, and of Thebes— 
the hundred-gated—other than in his 
grandeur as a benefactor of nations. 
Such thoughts, a world of medita- 
tions pointing in the same direction, 
settle also upon Homer, Eight-and- 
twenty hundred years, according to 
the improved views of chronology, 
have men drunk from the waters of 
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this earliest amongst poets. Himself, 
under one of his denominations, the 
son of a river [ Melesigenes], or the 
grandson of a river [Meonides], he 
has been the parent of fertilizing 
streams carried off derivatively into 
every land. Not the fountains of the 
Nile have been so diffusive, or so crea- 
tive, as those of Homer— 


— a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis.” 


There is the same gayety of atmo- 
sphere, the same “ blue rejoicing 
sky,” the same absence of the austere 
and the gloomy sublime, investing the 
Grecian Homer as invests the Nile of 
the Delta. And again, if you would 
go upwards to the fountains of this 
ancient-Nile, or of this ancient Homer, 
you would find the same mysterious 
repulsion. In both cases you find 
their fountains shyly retreating before 
you; and like the sacred peaks of 
Ararat,. where the framework of 
Noah’s ark reposes, never less sur- 
mounted than when a man fancies 
himself within arm’s reach of their 
central recesses.* 

A great poet appearing in early 
ages, and a great river, bear some- 
thing of the same relation to human 
civility and culture. In this view, 
with a peculiar sublimity, the Hin- 
doos consider a mighty fertilizing 
river, when bursting away with tor- 
rent rapture from its mountain cradle, 
and billowing onwards through two 
thousand miles of realms made rich 
by itself, as in some special meaning 
‘the Son of God.” The word Bur- 
rampooter is said to bear that sub- 
lime sense. Hence arose the pro- 
found interest about the Nile: what 
cause could produce its annual swell- 
ing? Even as a phenomenon that 
was awful, but much more so as a 
creative agency ; for it was felt that 
Egypt, which is but the valley of the 
Nile, had been the mere creation of 
the river annually depositing its rich 
layers of slime. Hence arose the cor- 
responding -interest about Homer ; 
for Greece and the Grecian Isles 
were in many moral respects as 











Egypt of the Nile. And if, on the 
one hand, it is unavoidable to as- 
sume some degree of civilization be. 
fore a Homer could exist, on the 
other, it is certain that Homer, b 
the picture of unity which he held 
aloft to the Greeks, in making them 
co-operate to a common enterprise 
against Asia, and by the intellectual 
pleasure which he first engrafted upon 
the innumerable festivals of Hellas, 
did more than lawgivers to propa 
gate this early civilization, and to 
protect it against those barbarizing 
feuds or migrations which through 
some centuries menaced its exist- 
ence. 

Having, therefore, the same mo- 
tive of curiosity—having the same 
awe, connected first, with secresy ; 
secondly, with remoteness ; and third- 
ly, with beneficent power, which turn 
our enquiries to the infant Nile, let 
us pursue a parallel investigation 
with regard to the infant Homer. 
How was Homer possible? how 
could such a poet as Homer—how 
could such a poem as the Iliad— 
arise in days so illiterate? Or ra- 
ther, and first of all, was Homer 
possible? If the Zéad could and did 
arise, not as a long series of separate 


phenomena, but as one solitary birth 


of revolutionary power, how was it 
preserved ? how passed onwards from 
generation to generation? how pro- 
pagated over Greece during centuries, 
when our modern facilities for copy- 
ing on paper, and the general art 
of reading, were too probably un- 
known? 

We presume every man of letters 
to be aware, that, since the time of 
the great German philologer, Fred. 
Augustus Wolf, [for whose life and 
services to literature, see Wilhelm 
Koerte's ** Leben und Studien Friedr. 
Aug. Wolfs.” 1833,] a great shock 
has been given to the slumbering 
credulity of men on these Homeric 
subjects ; a galvanic resuscitation to 
the ancient scepticism on the mere 
a of an Iliad, such as we now 

ave it, issuing sound and complete, 











* Seven or eight Europeans—some Russian, some English—have not only taken 
possession of the topmost crag on Ararat by means of-the broadest disc which neir 


own persons offered, but have left flags flying, to mark out for those below, the exact 
station which they had reached. All to no purpose! The bigoted Armenian still re- 


nlied—these are mere i!lusions worked by demons, 


















1841.] 
in the 10th or 11th century before 
Christ, from the brain of a blind man, 
who had not (they say) so much as 
chalk towards the scoring down of 
his thoughts. The doubts moved by 
Wolf in 1795, propagated a contro- 
versy in Germany which has sub- 
sisted down to the present time 
This controversy concerns Homer 
himself, and his first-born child the 
Iliad ; for as to the Odyssey, some- 
times reputed the child of his old age, 
and as to the minor poems, which 
never could have been aseribed to 
him by philosophic critics, these are 
universally given up—as having no 
more connexion with Homer person- 
ally, than any other of the many epic 
and cyclical poems which arose du- 
ring Post- Homeric ages, in a spirit of 
imitation, more or less diverging 
from the primitive Homeric model. 

Fred. Wolf raised the question soon 
after the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Afterwards he pursued it [1797] 
in his letters to Heyne./ But it is re- 
markable that a man so powerful in 
scholarship, witnessing the universal 
fermentation he had caused, should 
not have responded to the general call 
upon himself to come forward and 
close the dispute with a comprehen- 
sive valuation of all that had been said, 
and all that yet remained to be said, 
upon this difficult problem.{ Voss, the 
celebrated translator of Homer) into 
German dactylic hexameters, was na- 
turally interested by a kind of personal 
stake in the controversy. He wrote 
to Wolf—warmly, perhaps, and in a 
tone almost of moral remonstrance ; 
but without losing his temper, or for- 
getting the urbanity of a scholar. “ I 
believe,” said he, in his later corre- 
spondence of the year 1796, “ I believe 
in one Iiiad, in one Odyssey, and in 
one Homer as the sole father of both. 
Grant that Homer could not write his 
own name—and so much I will concede 
that your acute arguments have almost 
demonstrated—still to my thinking that 
only enhances the glory of the poet. 
The unity of this poet, and the unity 
of his works, are as yet to me unshaken 
ideas. But what then? I am no bigot 
in my creed, so as to close my ears 
against all hostile arguments. And 
these arguments, let me say plainly, 
you now owe to us all: arguments 
drawn from. the infernal structure of 
the Homeric poems. You have wound- 
ed us, Mr Wolf, in our affections: you 
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have affronted us, Mr Wolf, in our 
tenderest sensibilities. But still we 
are just men; ready to listen, willing 
to bear and to forbear. Meantime the 
matter cannot rest here. You owe it, 
Mr Wolf, to the dignity of the subject, 
not to keep back those proofs which 
doubtless you possess ; proofs, observe, 
conclusive proofs, For hitherto, pers 
mit me to say, you have merely played 
with the surface of the question. True, 
even that play has led to some im- 
portant results ; and for these no man 
is more grateful than myself. But the 
main battle is still in arrear.” 

Wolf, however, hearkened not to 
such appeals. He had called up spirits, 
by his evocation, more formidable than 
he looked for or could lay. Perhaps, 
like the goddess Eris at thewedding feast, 
he had merely sought to amuse him- 
self by throwing a ball of contention 
amongst the literati :—a little mischief 
was all he contemplated, and a little 
learned Billingsgate. Things had taken 
a wider circuit. Wolf’s. acuteness in 
raising objections to all the received 
opinions had fallen upon a kindly soil : 
the public mind had reacted power- 
fully ; for the German mind is but too 
naturally disposed to scepticism; and 
Wolf found himself at length in thig 
dilemma—viz. that either, by writing 
a very inadequate sequel, he must for- 
feit the reputation he had acquired ; 
or that he must prepare himself for a 
compass of research to which his spirits 
were nor equal, and to which his 
studies had not latterly been directed. 
A man of high celebrity may be will. 
ing to come forward in undress, and 
to throw out such casual thoughts as 
the occasion may prompt, provided he 
can preserve his éncognito; but if he - 
sees a vast public waiting: to receive 
him with theatric honours, and a flou- 
rish of trumpets announcing his ap- 
proach, reasonably he may sbrink from 
facing expectations so highly raised, 
and may perhaps truly plead an abso- 
lute impossibility of pursuing further 
any question under such original ste- 
rility of materials, and after so elabo- 
rate a cultivation by other labourers. 

Wolf, therefore, is not to be blamed 
for having declined, in its mature stages, 
to patronise his own question. His 
own we call it, because he first pressed 
its strongest points; because he first 
kindled it into a publie feud ; and be- 
cause, by his matehless revisal of the’ 
Homerie text, he gave to the world, _ 
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simultaneously with his doubts, the very 
strongest credentials of his own right 
to utter doubts. And the public, du- 
ring the forty-six years’ interval which 
has succeeded to his first opening of 
the case, have viewed the question as 
so exclusively Ais—that it is generally 
known under the name of the Wolfian 
hypothesis. All this is fair and natu- 
ral: that rebel who heads the mob of 
insurgents is rightly viewed as the 
father of the insurrection. Yet still, 
in the rigour of justice, we must not 
overlook the earlier conspirators. Not 
to speak here of more ancient sceptics, 
it is certain that in modern times Bent- 
ley, something more than 150 years 
back, with his usual divinity of eye, 
saw the opening for doubts. Already 
in the year 1689, when he was a young 
man fresh from college, Bentley gave 
utterance to several of the Wolfian 
scruples. And, indeed, had he done 
nothing more than call attention to the 
digamma, as applied to the text of 
Homer, he could not have escaped 
feeling and communicating these 
scruples. To a man who was one day 
as of some supposed Aiatus in 
the Iliad, Bentley, from whom cour- 
tesy flowed as naturally as ‘ milk from 
a male tiger,” called out—* Hiatus, 
man! Hiatus in your throat! There 
is no such thing in Homer.” And, 
when the other had timidly submitted 
to him such cases as ula sirwv, OF xara 
tpla, OF pusdrimdea ovov, Bentley showed 
him that, unless where the final syllable 
of the prior word happened to be in 
arsi, (as suppose in Mnamades Ayidrnos,) 
universally the hiatus had not existed 
to the ears of Homer. And why? 
Because it was cured by the interposi- 
tion of the digamma: “ apud Home- 
rum sepe videtur hiatus esse, ubi prisca 
littera digamma explebat intermedium 
spatium.” Thus wsamdea ovovin Homer’s 
AVC WAS psAindex Foivory (from which 
fEolic form is derived our modern 
word for wine in all the western and 
central languages of Christendom: F 
is V, and V is W all the world over— 
whence vin, wine, vino, wein, wiin, and 
so on; all originally depending upon 
that olic letter F, which is so neces- 
sary to the metrical integrity of Homer.) 
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Now, when once a man of Bentley’s 
sagacity had made that step—forcing 
him to perceive that here had been 
people of old time tampering with 
Homer’s text, (else how had the di- 
gamma dropped out of the place which 
once it must have occupied,) he could 
not but goa little further. Ifyou see 
one or two of the indorsements on a 
bill mis-spelt, you begin to suspect 
general forgery. When the text of 
Homer had once become frozen and 
settled, no man could take liberties 
with it at the risk of being tripped u 
himself on its glassy surface, and lan 
ed in a lugubrious sedentary posture, to 
the derision of all critics, compositors, 
pressmen, devils, and devillets. But 
whilst the text was yet piping hot, or 
lukewarm, or in the transitional state 
of cooling, every man who had a pri- 
vate purpose to serve might impress 
upon its plastic wax whatever altera- 
tions he pleased, whether by direct ad- 
dition or by substitution, provided only 
he had skill to evade any ugly seam or 
cicatrice. Itis true he could run this 
adulterated Homer only on that par- 
ticuiar road to which he happened to 
have aecess. Put then, in aéter gene- 
rativas, when all the Homers were 
called in by authority for general col- 
lation, his would go up with the rest ; 
his forgery would be accepted for a 
vatious reading, and would-thus have 
a fair chance of coming down to pos- 
terity—-which word means, at this 
moment, you, reader, and ourselves, 
We are posterity. Yes, even we have 
been huinbugged by this Pagan rascal ; 
and lave doubiless drunk off much of 
his swipes under the firm faith that we 
were drinking the pure fragrant wine 
(the wsamdea Favor) of Homer. 

Bentley having thus warned the 
public, by one general caveat, that 
tricks upon travellers might be looked 
for on this road, was succeeded by 
Wood, who, in his Essay on the Genius 
of Homer, occasionally threw up 
rockets in the same direction. This 
Essay first crept out in the year 1769, 
but only to the extent of seven copies ; 
and it was not until the year 1775,* 
that a second edition diffused the new 
views freely amongst the world. The 


».. 





* It is a proof, however, of the interest, even at that time, taken by Germany in 


Englist literature, as well as of the interest taken in this Homeric question, that one 
of the seven copies published in 1769 must have found its way to some German scholar ; 


for already, in 1773, a German translation of Wood bad been published at Frankfort. 















next memorable era for this question 
occurred in 1788, during which year it 
was that Villoison published his Z/iad; 
and, as part of its apparatus, he print- 
ed the famous Venetian Scholia, 
hitherto known only to inspectors of 
MSS.. These Scholia gave strength 
to the modern doubts, by showing 
that many of them were but ancient 
doubts in a new form. Still, as the 
worshipful Scholiasts do not offer the 
pleasantest reading in the world, most 
of them being rather drowsy or so— 
truly respectable men, but somewhat 
apoplectic—it could not be expected 
that any explosion of sympathy should 
follow : the clouds thickened ; but the 
man who was to draw forth the light- 
nings from their surcharged volumes, 
had not yet come forward. In the 
mean time, Herder, not so much by 
learning as by the sagacity. of his 
genius, threw out some pregnant hints 
of the disputable points. And finally, 
in 1795, Wolf marched forth in com- 
plete mail, a sheaf of sceptical arrows 
rattling on his harness, all of which 
he pointed and feathered, giving by 
his learning, or by masculine sense, 
buoyancy to their flight, so as to carry 
them into every corner of literary 
Europe. Then began the “ row”— 
then the steam was mounted which 
has never since subsided—and then 
opened upon Germany a career of 
scepticism, which from the very first 
promised to be contagious. It was a 
mode of revolutionary disease, which 
could not by its very nature confine 
itself to Homer. The religious reader 
has since had occasion to see, with 
pain, the same principles of audacious 
scepticism applied to books and ques- 
tions far more - important; but, as 
might be shown upon a fitting occa- 
sion, with mo reason whatever for 
serious anxiety as to any popular 
effect. Mcantime, for those numerous 
persons who do not read Latin or 
German with flueney, but are familiar 
with French, the best comprehensive 
view of Wolf’s arguments, (as given 
in his Homerie Prolegomena, or sub- 
sequently in his Briefe an Heyne,) 
is to be found in Franceson’s Essai 
sur la question—Si Homére a connu 
Tusage de lécriture: Berlin, 1818. 
This French work we mention, as 
meeting the wants of those who sim- 
ly wish to know how the feud began. 
ut, as that represents only the earl 
stages of the entire speculation, it will 
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be more satisfactory for all who are 
seriously interested in Homer, and 
without partisanship seek to know 
the plain unvarnished truth—.« Is 
Homer a hum, and the Iliad a hoax ?”— 
to consult the various papers on .this. 
subject which have been contributed 
by Nitzsch to the great Allgemeine 
Encyclopedie of modern Germany. 
Nitzsch’s name is against him ; it is 
intolerable to see such a thicket of 
consonants with but one little bit of a 
vowel amongst them; it is like the 
proportions between Falstaff’s bread 
and his sack. However, after all, 
the nian did not make his own name, 
and the name looks worse than it 
sounds, for it is but our own word 
niche, barbarously written. This - 
man’s essays are certainly the most 

full and representative pleadings 

which this extensive question has pro- 

duced. On the other hand, they 

labour in excess with the prevailing 

vices of German speculation; viz. 

Ist, vague, indeterminate conception; 

2ndly, total want of power to metho- 

dize or combine the parts, and in- 

deed generally a barbarian inapti- 

tude for composition. But, waiving 

our quarrel with Nitzsch and with 

Nitzsch’s name, no work of his can be 

considered as génerally accessible; 

his body is not in court, and, if it 

were, it talks German. So, in his 

chair we shall seat ourselves; and 

now, with one advantage over him— 

viz. that we shall never leave the 

reader to muse for an hour over our 

meaning—we propose to state the out- 

line of the controversy ; to report the 

decisions upon the several issues sent 

down for trial upon this complex suit; 

and the apparent tendengies, so far as 

they are yet discoverable, towards that 

kind of general judgment which must 

be delivered by the Chancery of Eu- 

ropean criticism, before this dispute 

will subside into repose. 

The great sectional or subordinate 
points into which the Homeric con- 
troversy breaks up, are these :— 

I. Homer—that is, the poet as dis- 
tinct from his works. 

Il. The Ziad and the Odyssey— . 
that is, the poems as distinct from 
their author. 

Ill. The Rhapsodoi, or poetic 
chanters of Greece ; these, and their 
predecessors or their contemporaries 
—the Aoidoi,- the Citharedi, the 
Homeridai. 
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{V. Lycurgus. 

V. Solon—and the Pisistratide. 

VI. The Diascenaste. 

We hardly know at what point to 
take up this ravelled tissue; but, by 
way of tracing the whole theme a6 ovo, 
suppose we begin by stating the chro- 
nological bearings of the principal 
objects (things as well as persons) 
connected with the Iliad. 

Ilium was that city of Asia Minor, 
whose memorable fortunes and cata- 
strophe furnished the subject of the 
Itiad. At what period of human his- 
tory may we reasonably suppose this 
catastrophe to have occurred? Never 
did a great man err so profoundly as 
Sir Isaac Newton on this very ques- 
tion, in deducing the early chrono~ 
logy of Greece. The semi-fabulous 
. section of Grecian annals he crowded 
into so narrow a space, and he de- 
pressed the whole into such close 

ximity to the regular opening of 
istory, (that is, to the Olympiads,) 
that we are perfectly at a loss to ima- 
gine with what sort of men, events, 
and epochs, Sir Isaac would have 
peopled that particular interval of a 
thousand years in Grecian chrono- 
logy, which corresponds to the Scrip- 


tural interval between the patriarch 
Abraham and Solomon the Jewish 


king. This interval commences with 
the year 2000 before Christ, and ter- 
minates with the year 1000 before 
Christ. But such is the fury of Sir 
Isaac for depressing all events not ab- 
solutely fabulous below this latter ter- 
minus, that he has really left himself 
without counters to mark the progress 
of man, or to fill the cells of history, 
through a millennium of Grecian life. 
The whole thousand years, as respects 
Hellas, is a mere desert upon Sir 
Tsaac’s map of time. As one instance 
of Sir Isaac’s modernizing propensi- 
ties, we never could sufficiently mar- 
vel at his supposing the map of the 
heavens, including those constellations 
which are derived from the Argonau- 
tic enterprise, to have been completed 
about the very time of that enterprise; 
as if it were possible that a coarse 
clumsy hulk like the ship Argo, at 
which no possible Newcastle collier 
but would have sneezed, or that any 
of the men who navigated her could 
take a consecrated place in men’s ima- 
gination, or could obtain an everlast- 
ing memorial in the ‘starry heavens, 
until time, by removing gross features, 


. 
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and by blending all the circumstances 
with the solemnities of vast distance, 
had reconciled the feelings to a sanc- 
tity which must have been shocking, 
as applied to thifigs local and familiar. 

Far different from Sir Isaac’s is the 
present chronological theory. Almost 
universally it is now agreed, that the 
siege of Troy occurred about 1300, 
or, at the lowest calculation, more 
than 1200 years before Christ. What, 
then, is the chronological relation of 
Homer to Troy? It is generally 
agreed, that the period of his flourish- 
ing was from two to three centuries 
after Troy. By some it was imagined 
that Homer himself had been a Tro- 
jan; and therefore contemporary with 
the very heroes whom he exhibits. 
Others, like our Jacob Bryant, have 
fancied that he was not merely coeval 
with those heroes, but actually was 
one of those heroes—viz. Ulysses; and 
that the Odyssey rehearses the per- 
sonal adventures, the voyages, the 
calamities of Homer. It is our old 
friend the poet, but with a new face; 
he is now a soldier, a sailor, a king, 
and, in case of necessity, a very fair 
boxer, or *‘ fistic artist,” for the abate- 
ment of masterful beggars, “ sorners,” 
or other nuisances. But these wild 
fancies have found no success. All 
scholars have agreed in placing a deep 
gulf of years between Homer and the 
llitam which he sang.. Aristarchus 
fixes the era of Homer at 140 years 
after the Trojan war; Philochorus at 
180 years; Apollodorus. at 240; the 
Arundel Marbles at 302; and Hero- 
dotus, who places Homer about 400 
years before his own time, (@. e. about 
850 before Christ,) ought, therefore, 
to be interpreted as assuming 350 
years at least between Homer and 
Troy. So that the earliest series of 
events connected from before and from 
behind with the Grecian bard, may be 
thus arranged :— 


Years bef. Christ. 

1220—Trojan expedition. 

1000—Homer a young man, and con- 
temporary with the building 
of the first temple at Jeru- 
salem. 

820— Lycurgus brings into the Pelo- 
ponnesus from Crete, (or else 
from Ionia,) the Homeric 
poems, hitherto unknown up- 
on the Grecjan continent. 


Up to this epoch (the epoch of 
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transplanting the Ziad from Greece 
insular and Greece colonial to Greece 
continental) the Homeric poems had 
been left to the custody of two schools, 
or professional orders, interested in 
the text of these poems: how inter. 
ested, or in what way their duties 
connected them with Homer, we will 
not at this point enquire. Suffice 
it, that these two separate orders of 
men did confessedly exist ; one being 
elder, perhaps, than Homer himself, 
or even than Troy—viz. the Aoitdot 
and Citharedi. These, no doubt, had 
originally no more relation to Homer 
than to any other narrative poet; their 
duty of musica! recitation had brought 
them connected with Homer, as it 
would have done with any other po- 
pular poet; and it was only the in- 
creasing current of Homer's predomi- 
nance over all rival poets, which gra- 
dually gave such a bias and inflection 
to these men’s professional art, as at 
length to suck them within the great 
Homeric tide: they became, but were 
not originally, a sort of Homeric choir 
and orchestra—a chapel of priests 
having a ministerial duty in the vast 
Homeric cathedral. Through them 
exclusively, perhaps, certainly through 


them chiefly, the twu great objects 
were secured—first, that’to each sepa-: 
rate generation of men Homer was 
published with all the advantages of a 


musical accompaniment ;_ secondly, 
that for distant generations Homer 
was preserved. We do net thus beg 
the question as to the existence of 
alphabetic writing in the days of 
Homer ; on the contrary, we go along 
with Nitzsch and others in opposing 
Wolf upon that point. ( We believe 
that a laborious art of writing did 
exist; but with such disadvantages as 
to writing materials, that Homer (we 
are satisfied) would have fared ill as 
regards his chance of reaching the 
polished ages of Pericles, had he relied 
on written memorials, or upon any 
mode of publication’ less impassioned 
than the orchestral chanting of the 
Rhapsodoi.' The other order of men 
dedicated ‘to some Homeric interest, 
whatever that might be, were those 
technically known as the Homeride. 
The functions of these men have never 
been satisfactorily ascertained, or so 
as to discriminate them broadly and 
firmly from the Citharedi and Rhop- 
sodot. But in two features it is evi- 
dent that they differed essentially— 
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first, that the Hémeride constituted a 
more local and domestic college of 
Homeric ministers, confined originally 
to a single island, not diffused (as 
were the Rhapsodot) over all Greece ; 
secondly, that by their very name, 
which refers them back to Homer as 
a mere product from his influence, 
this class of followers is barred from 
pretending in the Homeric equipage, 
(like the Citharedi,) to any indepen- 
dent existence, still less to any anterior 
existence. The musical reciters had 
been a general class of public minis- 
ters, gradually sequestered into the 
particular service of Homer; but the 
Homeride were, in some way or other, 
either by blood, or by fiction of love 
and veneration, Homer's direet per- 
sonal representatives. . 

Thus far, however, though there is 
evidence of two separate colleges or 
incorporations’ who charged them- 
selves with the general custody, trans- 
mission, and publication of the Home- 
ric poems, we hear of no care applied 
to the periodical review of the Homerie 
text; we hear of no man taking pains 
to qualify himself for that office by 
collecting copies from all quarters, or 
by applying the supreme political 
authority to the conservation and the 
authentication of the Homeric poems, 
The text of no book can become an 
object of anxiety, until by numerous 
corruptions it has become an object of 
doubt. Lycurgus, it is true, the Spar- 
tan lawgiver, did apply his own autho- 
rity, in'a very early age, to the general 
purpose of importing the Jéad and 
Odyssey. But there his offi¢e termi- 
nated. Critical skill, applied to the 
investigation of an author's text, was 
a function of the human mind as un- 
known in the Greece of Lycurgus as. 
in the Germany of Tacitus, or the 
Tongataboo of Captain Cook. And 
of all places in Greece, such delicate 
reactions of the intellect upon its own 
creations were least likely to arise 
amongst the illiterate Dorian tribes of 
the Southern Peloponnesus—wretches 
that hugged their own barbarizing in- 
stitutions as the very jewels of their 
birthright, and would most certainly 
have degenerated rapidly into African 
brutality, had they not been held 
steady, and forcibly shouldered into. 
social progress, by the press of sur- 
rounding tribes more intellectual than 
themselves. 

Thus continued matters through 
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about four centuries from Homer. 
And by that time we begin to feel 
anxious about the probable state of the 
Homeric text. Not that we suppose 
any interregnum in Homer's influence 
—not that we believe in any possible 
defect of links in that vast series of 
traditional transmitters ; the integrity 
of that succession was guaranteed by 
its interwreathing itself with human 
pleasures, with religious ceremonies, 
with household and national festivals. 
It is not that Homer would have become 
apocryphal or obscure for want of 
public repetition; on the contrary, too 
constant and too fervent a repetition 
would have been the main source of 
corruptions in the text. Sympathy 
in the audience must always have been 
a primary demand with the Rhapsodoi ; 
and, to perfect sympathy, it is a pre- 
vious condition to be perfectly under- 
stood. 
no longer intelligible or effectual, it 
might sometime happen that they 
would be dropped from the text; and 
when any Homeric family or city had 
become extinct, the témptation might 
be powerful for substituting the names 
of others who could delight the chant- 
er by fervid gratitude for a dis- 
tinction which had been merited, or 
could reward him- with gifts for one 
which had not. But it is not neces- 
sary to go over the many causes in 
preparation, after a course of four cen- 
turies, for gradually sapping the integ- 
rity of Homer’s text. Every body 
will agree, that it was at length high 
-time to have some edition ‘ by autho- 
rity ;” and that, had the Iliad and 
Odyssey received no freezing arrest in 
their licentious tendency towards a 
general interfusion of their substance 
-with modern ideas, most certainly by 
the time of Alexander, i.e. about seven 
centuries from Homer, either poem 
would have existed only in fragments. 
The connecting parts between the 
several books would have dropped 
out; and all the agersa:, or episodes 
dedicated to the honour of a particu- 
lar hero, might, with regard to names 
less hallowed in the imagination of 
Greece, or where no representatives 
of the house remained, have perished 
utterly. It was a real providential 
care for the civilization of Greece, 
which caused the era of state editions 
to supersede the ad libitum text of the 
careless or the interested, just at that 
precise period when the rapidly rising 
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_sOmmand the public respect. 
Hence, when allusions were~ 






tide of Athenian refinement would 
soon have swept away all the land- 
marks of primitive Greece, and when 
the altered character of the public re- 
citers would have co-operated with the 
other difficulties of the case to make a 
true Homeric text irrecoverable. For 
the Rhapsodoi were in aregular course 
of degradation to the rank of mere 
mercenary artists, from that of sacred 
minstrels, who connected the past with 
the present, and who sang—precisely 
because their burthen of truth was too 
solemn for unimpassioned speech. 
This was the station they had occu- 
pied; but it remains in evidence against 
them, that they were rapidly sinking 
under the changes of the times—were 
open to bribes, and, as one consequence 
(whilst partly it was one cause) of this 
degradation, that they had ceased to 
The 
very same changes, and through the 
very same steps, and under the very 
same agencies, have been since exhibit- 
ed to Europe in the parallel history of 
the minstrels. The pig-headed Ritson, 
in mad pursuit of that single idea’ 
which might vex Bishop Percy, made 
it his business, in one essay, to proves 
out of the statutes at large, and out of 
local court records, that the minstrel, 
so far from being that honoured guest 
in the courts of princes whom the 
bishop had described, was, in fact, a 
rogue and a vagabond by act of Par- 
liament, standing in awe of that great 
man, the parish beadle, and liable to 
be kicked out of any hundred or tith- 
ing where he should be found tres- 
passing. But what nonsense! the 
minstrel was, and he was not, all that 
the bishop and others had affirmed. 
The contradiction lay in the time ; 
Percy and Ritson spoke of different 
periods; the bishop of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries— 
the attorney of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth. Now the Grecian Rhap- 
sodot passed through corresponding 
stages of declension. Having minis- 
tered through many centuries to ad-« 
vancing civilisation, finally they them- 
selves fell before a higher civilisation ; 
and the particular aspect of the new 
civilisation, which proved fatal to 
them, was the general diffusion of read- 
ing as an art of liberal education. In 
the age of Pericles, every well-edu- 
cated man could read; and one result 
from his skill, as no doubt it had also 
been one amongst its exciting causes, 
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was—that he had a fine copy at home, 
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if any man wishes to master the Gre- 


beautifully adorned, of the Jiiad and @ian history, he needs not to ascend 


Odyssey. Paper and vellum, for the 
last six centuries B.C., (that is, from 
‘the era of the Egyptian king, Psam- 
metichus,) were much less scarce in 
Greece than during the ages immedi- 
ately consecutive to Homer. This fact 
has been elaborately proved in recent 
German essays. 

How providential therefore,—(and 
with the recollection of that great part 
played by Greece in propagating 
Christianity through the previous pro- 
pagation of her own literature and 
language, what is there in such an in- 
terference unworthyof Providence?)— 
how providential, that precisely in that 
interval of 111 years, between the 
year 555 B.c., the locus of Pisistra- 
tus, and 444, the locus of Pericles, 
whilst as yet the traditional text of 
Homer was retrievable, though rapid- 
ly nearing to the time when it would 
be strangled with weeds, and whilst as 
the arts of reading and writing 

ad not weakened the popular devo- 
tion to Homer by dividing it amongst 
multiplied books; just then, in that 
critical isthmus of time, did two or 
three Athenians of rank, first Solon, 
next Pisistratus, and lastly (if Plato 


is right) Hipparchus, step forward to 
make a public, solemn, and J/egally 
operative review of the Homeric 


poems. They drew the old vessel 
into dock ; laid bare its timbers ; and 
stopped the further progress of decay. 
What they did more than this, and 
by what characteristic services each 
connected his name with a separate 
province in this memorable restora- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey—we 
shall enquire further on. 

One century after Pisistratus we 
come to Pericles; or, counting from 
the locus of each, (555 B. c., and 444 
B, C.,) exactly 11] years divide them. 
One century after Pericles we come 
to Alexander the Great; or, count- 
ing from the Jocus of each, (444 8. c., 
and 333 B. c.,) exactly 111 years di- 
vide them. During the period of 222 
years Homer had rest. Nobody was 
allowed to torment his text any more. 
And it is singular enough that this 
period of 222 years, during which 
Homer reigned in the luxury of re- 
pose, having nothing to do but to let 
himself be read and admired, was pre- 
cisely that ringfence of years within 
which lies true Grecian history; for, 


above Pisistratus, nor to come down 
below Alexander. Before Pisistratus 
allis mist and fable: after Alexander, 
all is dependency and servitude. And 
remarkable it is—that, soon after 
Alexander, and indirectly through 
changes caused by him, Homer was 
again held out for the pleasure of the 
tormentors. Among the dynasties 
founded by Alexander’s lieutenants, 
was one memorably devoted to litera- 
ture. The Macedonian house of the 
Ptolemies, when seated on the throne 
of Egypt, had founded the very first 
public library and the first learned 
public. Alexander died in the year 


320 B. c.; and already in the year , 


280 B. c., (thatis, not more than forty 
years after,) the learned Jews of Alex« 
andria and Palestine had commenced, 
under the royal patronage, that trans- 
lation of the Hebrew scriptures into 
Greek, which, from the supposed 
number of the translators, has obtained 
the name of the Septuagint. This yas 
a service to posterity. But the ear- 
liest Grecian service to which this 
Alexandrian library ministers, was 
Homeric ; and strikes us as singular, 
when we contrast it with the known 
idolatry towards Homer of that royal 
soldier, from whom the city itself, with 
all its novelties, drew its name and 
foundation. Had Alexander survived — 
forty years longer, as very easily he 
might if he had insisted upon leaving” 
his heeltaps at Babylon, how angry 
it. would have made him that the very 
first trial of this new dnd powerful 
galvanic battery should be upon the 
body of the Iliad! 

From 280 sz. c. to 160 B. c., there 
was a constant succession of Homeric 
critics. The immense material found 


‘in the public library towards a direct 


history of Homer and his fortunes, 
would alone have sufficed to evoke a 
school of critics. But there was, be- 
sides, another invitation to Homeric 
criticism, more oblique, and eventual- 
ly more effective. The Alexandrian 
library contained vast collections to- 
wards the study of the Greek lan- 
guage through all its dialects, and 
through all its chronological stages. 
This study led back by many avenues 
to. Homer. A verse or a passage 
which hitherto had passed for genuine, 
and which otherwise, perhaps, yielded 
no internal argument for suspicion, 
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was now found to be veined by some 


aaa os na alas 
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teeth down his throat, seems a suspi- 


phrase, dialect, terminal form, or cious recommendation for “ dental 


mode of using words, that might be 
too modern for Homer's age, or too 
far removed in,space from Homer's 
Ionian country. We moderns, from 
our vast superiority to the Greeks 
themselves in Greek metrical science, 
have had an extra resource laid open 
to us for detecting the spurious in 
Greek poetry; and many are the 
condemned passages in our modern 
editions of Greek books, against 
which no jealousy would ever have 
arisen amongst unmetrical scholars. 
‘ Here, howevery the Alexandrian cri- 
tics, with all their slashing insolence, 
showed themselves sons of the feeble: 
« they groped about in twilight. But, 
even without that resource, they con- 
trived to riddle Homer through and 
through with desperate gashes. In 
fact, after being “‘ treated” and “ han- 
died”’ by three generations of critics, 
Homer came forth (just as we may 
suppose one of Lucan’s legionary 
soldiers, from the rencontre with the 
amphisbzena,the dipsas, and the water- 
snake of the African wilderness) one 
vast wound, one huge system of con- 
fluent ulcers. Often in reviewing the 


labours of three particularly amongst 


these Alexandrine scorpions, we think 
of the Asopian fable, in which an old 
man with two wives, one aged as be 
fitted him, and the other young, sub- 
mits his head alternately to the Alex- 
andrine revision of each. The old 
lady goes to work first; and upon 
“moral principle” she indignantly 
extirpates all the black hairs which 
could ever have inspired him with the 
absurd fancy of being young. Next 
comes the young critic: she is dis- 
gusted with age; and upon system 
eliminates (or, to speak with Aristar- 
chus, “ obelizes,”) all the grey hairs. 
And thus, between the two ladies and 
their separate editions of the old gen- 
tleman, he, poor Homeric creature, 
comes forth as bald as the back of 
one’s hand. Aristarchus might well 
boast that he had cured Homer of the 
dryrot : he has ; and by leaving hardly 
one whole spar of his ancient frame- 
work. Nor can we, with our share of 
persimmon, comprehend what sort of 
abortion itis which Aristarchus would 
have us to accept and entertain in the 
room of our old original I/iad and 
Odyssey. To cure a man radically 
of the toothach, by knocking all his 


surgery.” And, with respect to the 
Homer of Aristarchus, it is to be con- 
sidered, that besides the lines, sen- 
tences, and long passages, to which 
that Herod of critics affixed his obe- 
lus (+) or stiletto, there were entire 
books which he found no use in assas- 
sinating piecemeal; because it was not 
this line or that line into which he wish- 
ed to thrust his dagger, but the whole 
rabble of lines—“ tag, rag, and bob. 
tail.” Which reminds us of Paul 
Richter, who suggests to some author 
anxiously revising the table of his own 
errata—that perhaps he might think 
it advisable on second thoughts, to 
put his whole book into the list of 
errata ; requesting of the reader kind- 
ly to erase the total work as an over- 
sight, or general blunder, from page 
1 down to the word finis. In such 
cases, as Martial observes, no plural- 
ity of cancelings or erasures will an- 
swer the critic’s purpose: but, * una 
litura potest.” One mighty bucket 
of ink thrown over the whole will do 
the business: but, as to obelizing, it 
is no better than snapping pocket- pis- 
tols in a sea fight, or throwing 
crackers amongst the petticoats of a 
female mob. 

With the Alexandrine tormentors, 
we may say that Homer's pre-Chris- 
tian martyrdom came to an end. His 
post-Christian sufferings have been 
due chiefly to the Germans, who have 
renewed the warfare not only of Alex- 
andrine critics, but of the ancient 
Chorizontes. These people we have 
not mentioned separately, because, in 
fact, nothing remains of their labours, 
and the general spirit of their warfare 
may be best understood from that of 
modern Germany. They acquired 
their name of Chorizontes (or separa- 
tors) from their principle of breaking 
up the Jiad into multiform groups 
of little tadpole IMads; as also of 
splitting the one old hazy but golden 
Homer, that looms upon us so vener= 
ably through a mist of centuries, into 
a vast reverberation of little silver 
Homers, that twinkled up and down 
the world, and lived when they found 
it convenient. 

Now, let us combine the separate 
points of this chronological deduction 
into one focus, after which we will 
examine apart, each for itself, the 
main questions which we have already 
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numbered as making up the elements Years bef. Christian era. 


of the controversy. 


Years before Christian era. 

1220—Troy, 

1000—Solomon the king of. Jewry, 
and Homer the Grecian 
poet. 

800—Lycurgus the lawgiver, im- 

ports the Jliad into Sparta, 


and thus first introduces Ho-; 


mer to Continental Greece. / 

555—Solon the Athenian lawgiver, 
Pisistratus the ruler of 
Athens, and Hipparchus his 
son, do something as yet 
undetermined for the better 
ascertaining and maintain- 
ing of the original Homeric 
text. 

444...From the text thus settled, are 
cited the numerous Homeric 
passages which we find in 
Plato, and all the other wits 
belonging to this period, the 
noontide of Greek literature, 
viz. the period of Pericles; 
and these passages generally 
coincide with our present 
text, so that we have no rea- 
son to doubt about our pre- 
sent Iliad, being essentially 
the same as that which was 
used and read in the family 
of Pisistratus. 

333—-This is the main year of Alex- 
ander’s Persias~éxpedition, 
and probably the year in 
which his tutor Aristotle 
published those notions 
about the tragic and epic 
** unities,”” which have since 
had so remarkable an effect 
upon the arrangement of the 
Itiad. In particular, the 
notion of episodes,” or 
digressional narratives, in- 
terwoven with the principal 
narrative, was entirely Aris- 
totelian ; and under that no- 
tion, people submitted easily 
tointerpolations which would 
else have betrayed them- 
selves for what they are. 

320— Alexander the Great dies. 

280 ) —The Alexandrian library is 

down( applied to tor the searching 

to revision of Homer; and 

160 a school of Alexandrine 
critics (in which school, 
through three consecutive 
generations, flourished as its 


leaders—Zenodotus, Aristo. 
phanes, and - Aristarchue) 
dedicated themselves to Ho- 
mer. They dre usually call- 
ed the Alexandrine “ gram- 
matici,” or littérateurs. 
After the era of 160 8. c., by which 
time the second Punic war had libe- 
rated Rome from her great African 
rival, the Grecian or eastern states of 
the Mediterranean began rapidly to 
fall under Roman conquest. Hence- 
forwards the text of Homer suffered 
no further disturbance or inquisition, 
until it reached the little wicked gene- 
ration (ourselves and our immediate 
fathers) which we have the honour to 
address. Now, let us turn from the 
Iliad, viewed in its chronological 
series of fortunes, to the Jiiad viewed 
in itself and in its personal relations ; 
z. €. in reference to its author, to its 
Grecian propagators or publishers, 
and to its reformers or restorers, its 
re-casters or interpolators, and its 
critical explorers. 


A.— Homer. 

About the year 1797, Messrs Pitt 
and Dundas laboured under the scan- 
dal of sometimes appearing drunk in 
the House of Commons ; and on one 
particular evening, this impression 
was so strong against them, that the 
morning papers of the following three. . 
days fired off exactly 101 epigrams 
on the occasion. One was this:— 


Pirr.—-I cannot see the Speaker, Hal,— 
can you ? 

Dunv.—Not see the Speaker! D—m’e, 
I see two. : 


Thus it has happened to Homer, 
Some say, “ there never was such a 
person as Homer.” “ No such per- 
son as Homer! On the contrary,” say 
others, ** there were scores.” This 
latter hypothesis has much more to 
plead for itself than the other. Nu- 
merous Homers were postulated with 
some apparent reason, by way of ac- 
counting for the numerous Homeric 
poems, and numerous Homeric birth- 
places. One man, it was felt, never 
could be equal to so many claims. 
Ten camel-loads of poems you may 
see ascribed to Homer in Fabricius; 
and more states than seven claimed 
the man. These claims, it is true, 
would. generally have vanished, if 
there had been the means of critically 
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probing them ; but still there was a 


prima facie case made out for believing , 


in a plurality of Homers; whilst on 
the other hand, for dehying Homer, 
there never was any but a verbal rea- 
son. The polytheism of the case was 
natural; the atheism was monstrous. 
Iigen, in the preface to his edition of 
the Homeric Hymns, says, ‘* Homeri 
nomen, si recte video, derivandum est 
eX juev et «ew.” And so, because the 
name (like many names) can be made 
to yield a fanciful emblematic mean- 
ing, Homer must be a myth. But in 
fact, Mr Ilgen has made little advance 
with his suv «gw, For next comes the 
uestion, what do those two little 
reek words mean? Agw is to join, 
to fit, or adapt—iye is together, or in 
harmony. But such a mere outline 
or schematism of an idea may be ex- 
hibited under many different construc- 
tions. One critic, for instance, un- 
derstands it in the sense of dove-tail- 
ing, or metaphorical cabinet-making, 
as if it applied chiefly to the art of 
uniting words into metrical combina- 
tions. Another, Mr Ilgen himself, 
takes it quite differently; it describes, 
not the poetical composition, or any 
labour whatever of the poet as a poet, 
but the skill of the musical accompani- 
ment and adaptations. By accident 
the poet may chance to be also the 
musical reciter of the poem; and in 
‘that character he may have an inter- 
est in this name of ‘Ovnges, but not as 
a poet. ‘Opungs and éyngeve, says 
Hesychius, mean cuz uve», (to harmon- 
ize in point of sound ;) the latter of the 
two is used in this sense by Hesiod ; 
and more nicely, says Mr Ilgen, it 
means accinere, to sing an accompani- 
ment to another voice or to an instru- 
ment; and it means also succinere, to 
sing such an accompaniment in an 
under key. or to sing what we moderns 
call a second—i. e. an arrangement of 
’ notes corresponding, but subordinated 
to the other or leading part. So says 
Ilgen in mixed Latin, German, and 
Greek. Now, we also have our 
ket theory. We maintain that 
uw agw is Greek for packing up; and 
very pretty Greek, considering the 
hot weather. And our view of the 
case is this—‘“‘ Homer” was a sort.of 
Delphic or prophetic name given to 
the poet, under a knowledge of that 
fate which awaited him in Crete, 
where, if he did not pack up any 
trunk that has yet been discovered, 
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he was, however, himself packed up 
in the portmanteau of Lycurgus. 
Such, at least, is the colouring which 
the credulous Plutarch, nine hundred 
years after Lycurgus, gives tothe story, 
‘© Man alive!” says a German, apos- 
(trophising this thoughtless Plutarch, 
\** Man alive! how could Lyeurgus 
take a shipment of Homer's poems 
in the shape of a parcel for importa- 
tion, unless there were written copies 
in Crete at a time when nobody could 
write?) Or how, why, for what in- 
telligible purpose, could he have con- 
signed this bale to a house in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where nobody could read?” 
Homer, he thinks, could be imported 
at that period only in the shape of an 
orchestra, as a band of Homeric chan- 
ters. But, returning seriously to the 
name ‘Oungos, we say that, were the 
name absolutely bursting with hiero- 
glyphiec life, this would be no proof 
that the man Homer, instead of writ- 
ing a considerable number of octavo 
volumes, was (to use Mr Ilgen’s un- 
civil language) *‘an abstract idea.” 
Honest people’s children are not to 
be treated as * abstract ideas,” be- 
cause their names may chance to look 
symbolical. Bunyan’s “ Mr Ready- 
to-sink” might seem suspicious ; but 
Mr Strong.?th’-arm, who would have 
been a desirable companion for such 
an exhausted gentleman, is no ab- 
stract idea at all, but a dense broad- 
shouldered reality in a known street 
of London, liable to bills, duns, and 
other affections of our common huma- 
nity. Suppose, therefore, that Ho- 
mer, in some one of his names, really 
had borne a designation glancing at 
symbolical meaning, what of that? 
this should rather be looked upon as 
a reflex name, artificially constructed 
for reverberating his glory after it 
had gathered, than as any predesti- 
nating (and so far marvellous) name. 
Chrysostom, that eloquent father 
of early Christianity, had he been 
baptized by such a name as golden- 
mouthed (Chrysostomos), you would 
have suspected for one of Mr Ilgen’s 
‘¢ abstract ideas ;" but, as it happens, 
we all know that he existed in the 
body, and that the appellation by. 
which he is usually recognized was a 
name of honour conferred upon him 
by the public in commemorafion of 
his eloquence. However, we will 
‘bring this point to a short issue, by 
drawing the reader's attention to the 








following case: Any man, who has 
looked into the body of Greek rheto. 
ricians, must know that in that hed- 
domas idearum, or septenary system of 
rhetorical forms which Hermogenes 
and many others illustrated, two of 
the seven (and the foremost two) were 
the qualities called gorgotes and dei- 
notes. Now, turn to the list of early 
Greek rhetoricians or popular orators ; 
and who stands first? Chronologi- 
cally the first, and the very first, is a 
certain Tisias, perhaps; but he is a 
mere nominis umbra, The first who 
made himself known to the literature 
of Greece, is Gorgias; that Gorgias 
who visited Athens in the days of 
Socrates, (see Athenzus, for a rigo- 
rous examination of the date assigned 
to that visit by Plato;) the same 
Gorgias from whose name Plato has 
derived a title for one of his dialogues. 
Again, amongst the early Greek ora~ 
tors you will see Deinarchus. Gorgias 
and Deinarehus!— Who but would say, 
were it not that these men had flourish- 
ed ia the meridian light of Athenian 
literature — “‘ Here we behold two 
ideal or symbolic orators typifying 
the qualities of gorgotes and detnoles !” 
But a stronger case still is that of 
Demosthenes. Were this great ora- 
tor not (by comparison with Homer) 
a modern person, under the full blaze 
of history, and coeval with Alexander 
the Great 333 years B.C., who is 
there that would not pronounce him 
a mere allegoric man, when he under- 
stood that the name was composed of 
thesetwoelements— Demos, the “ peo- 
ple” in its most democratic expression, 
and sthenos, “strength ;" this last word 
having been notoriously used by Ho- 
mer [mega sthenos Okeanoio] to ex- 
press that sort of power which makes 
itself known by thundering sound, 
*‘ the thundering strength of the 
people!” or, “the people's fulminat- 
ing might !"’—who would believe that 
the most potent of Greek orators had 
actually brought with him this omin- 
ous and magnificent name, this natu- 
ral patent of presidency, to the Athe- 
nian hustings? It startles us to find, 
lurking in any man’s name, a pro- 
phecy of his after career ;, as, for in- 
stance, to find a Latin legend—* And 
his glory shall begfrom the Nile,” (Est 
honor @ Nilo,) concealing itself in the 
name Horatio Nelson. But there the 
prophecy lies hidden, and cannot be 
extracted without a painful cork- 








screw process of anagram. Where- 
as, in Demosthenes, the handwriting 
is plain to every child: it seems witch- 
craft—and a man is himself alarmed 
at his own predestinating name. Yet 
for all that, with Mr Ilgen’s permis- 
sion, Demosthenes was not an “ab. 
stract idea.” Consequently, had Ho- 
mer brought his name in his waisteoat 
pocket to the composition of the Zliad, 
he would still not have been half as 
mythical in appearance as several 
well-authenticated men, decent ‘peo- 
ple’s sons, who have kicked up an 
undeniable dust on the Athenian hust. 
ings. Besides, Homer has other sig- 
nificant or symbolizing senses. It 
means a hostage; it means a blind 
man, as much as a cabinet-maker, or 
even as a packer of trunks. Many of 
these ‘significant names” either ex- 
press accidents of birth commonly 
recurring — such as Benoni, “ the 
child of sorrow,” a name frequently 
given by young women in Westmore- 
land to any child born under circum- 
stances of desertion, sudden death, &c., 
on the part of the father; or express 
those qualities which are always pre- 
sumable, Honor, Prudence, Patience, 
&e., as common female names: or, 
if they imply any thing special, any 
peculiar determination of general qua- 
lities that never could have been fore- 
seen, in that case they must be referred 
to an admiring posterity—that senior 
posterity which was such for Homer, 
but for us has long ago become a wor- 
shipful ancestry. 

From the name it is a natural step 
tothe country. All the world knows, 
by means of a satirical couplet, that 
“Seven cities claim’d the mighty Homer 

dead, - ; 
Through which the living Homer begg'd 
his bread.” 


What were the names of these seven 
cities, (and islands,) we can inform the 
reader ‘by means of an old Latin 
couplet amongst our schoolboy recol- 
lections— 
*¢ Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rho= 
dos, Argos, Athene, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua.” 
Amongst these the two first, Smyrna 
and Chios, have very superior preten- 
sions. Had Homer been passed to 
his parish as a vagrant, or had Colo- 
hon (finding a settlement likely to 
be obtained by his widow) ved: 
upon trying the question, she would 
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certainly have quashed any attempt to 
make the family chargeable upon her- 
self. Smyrna lies under strong sus- 
ion; the two rivers from which 
‘omer’s immediate progenitors were 
named—the Meon and the Meles— 
bound the plains near to Smyrna. 
And Wood insists much upon the per- 
fect correspondence of the climate in 
that region of the Levant with each 
and all of Homer's atmospherical in- 
dications. We suspect Smyrna our- 
selvés, and quite as much as Mr Wood; 
but still we hesitate to charge any 
local peculiarities upon the Smyrniote 
climate that could nail it in an action 
- of damages. Gay and sunny, pellu- 
cid in air and water, we are sure that 
Smyrna is; in short, every thing that 
could be wished by the public in gene- 
ral, or by currant dealers in particular. 
But really that any city whatever, in 
that genial quarter of the Mediterra- 
nean, should pretend to a sort of patent 
for sunshine, we must beg to have 
stated in a private letter “to the 
Marines :” us it will not suit. 


Meantime.these seven places are far 
from being all the competitors that 
have entered their names with the 
clerk of the course. Homer has been 
pronounced a Syrian which name in 


‘early Greece of course included the 
Jew; and so, after all, the Iliad may 
have issued from the synagogue. 
Babylon, also, dusky Babylon, has 
- in her claim to Homer; so has 
gypt. And thus, if the poet were 
really derived from an Oriental race, 
his name (sinking the aspiration) may 
have been Omar. But those Oriental 
pretensions are mere bubbles, exhal- 
ing from national vanity. The place 
which, to our thinking, lies under the 
heaviest weight of suspicion as the 
seat of Homer’s connexions, and very 
often of his own residence, is the island 
of Crete. Smyrna, we doubt not, 
was his birthplace. But in those 
summer seas, quiet as lakes, and bask. 
ing in everlasting sunshine, it would 
be inevitable for a stirring animated 
‘mind to float up and down the Egean. 
“ Home-keeping youths had ever 
homely wits,” says a great poet of 
our own; and, we doubt not, that 
Homer had a yacht, in which he visit- 
ed all the festivals of the Agean Is- 
lands. Thus he acquired that learned 
eye which he manifests for female 
beauty. ‘ Rosy-fingered,” “ silver- 
footed,” ** full-hosouzed,” ‘ ox-eyed,” 


[Oct. 
with a large vocabulary of similar no- 
tices, show how widely Homer had 
surveyed the different chambers of 
Grecian beauty ; for it has happened 
through accidents of migration and 


consequent modifications of origin, . 


combined with varieties of diet and 
customs, that the Greek Islands still 
differ greatly in the style of their fe- 
male beauty. Now, the time for see- 
ing the young women of a Grecian 
city, all congregated under the hap- 
piest cireumstances of display, was in 
their local festivals. Many were the 
fair Phidiacan forms which Homer 
had beheld moving like goddesses 
through the mazes of religious choral 
dances. But at the islands of Ios, of 
Chios, and of Crete, in particular, we 
are satisfied that he had a standing 
invitation. To this hour, the Cretan 
life presents us with the very echo of 
the Homeric delineations. Take four 
several cases :— 

I. The old Homeric superstition, 


for instance, which connects horses by ~ 


the closest sympathy, and even by 
prescience, with their masters—that 
superstition which Virgil has bor- 
rowed from Homer in his beautiful 
episode of Mezentius—still lingers un- 
broken in Crete. Horses foresee the 
fates of riders who are doomed, and 
express their prescience by weeping 
in a human fashion. With this view 
of the horse’s capacity, it is singular, 
that in Crete this animal by prefer- 
ence should be called vo adsyey, the 
brute or irrational creature. But the 
word isos has, by some accident, been 
lost in the modern Greek. As an in- 
stance both of the disparaging name, 
and of the ennobling superstition, take 
the following stanza from a Cret 

ballad of 1825 :— 

Quyrey exaBarrArxeve, 
Exras tT wroyo Tov" 
Ka toric to tyrweics 
Tos ssvees 0 Savaros Tov. 

** Upon which he mounted, and his 
horse wept: and then he saw clearly 
how this should bode his death.” 

Under the same old Cretan faith, 
Homer, in J/, xvii. 437, says— 

: Aaxgva a oe 
Otguce xara BrsPagwy rxamodis fee 
pevgopesvoriy ’ 
“Hyoyoro moby. 

“ Tears, scalding tears, trickled to 

the ground down the eyclids of them, 





1841.7] 
(the horses,) fretting through grief 
for the loss of their charioteer.” 

II. Another almost decisive record 
of Homer's familiarity with Cretan 
life, lies in his notice of the agrimi, a 
peculiar wild-goat, or ibex, found in 
no part of the Mediterranean world, 
whether island or mainland, except in 
Crete. And it is a case almost with- 
out a parallel in literature, that Homer 
should have sent down to all posterity, 
in sounding Greek, the most minute 
measurement of this animal’s horns, 
which measurement corresponds with 
all those recently examined by Eng- 
lish travellers, and in particular with 
three separate pairs of these horns 
brought to England about the year 
1836, by Mr Pashley, the learned 
Mediterranean traveller of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Mr Pashley 
has since published his travels, and 
from him we extract the following 
description of these shy but powerful 
animals, furnished by a Cretan moun- 
taineer :—‘* The agrimia are so active, 
that they will leap wp a perpendicular 
rock of ten to fourteen feet high. 
They spring from precipice to preci- 
pice; and bound along with such 
speed, that no dog would be able to 
keep up with them—even on better 


ground than that where they are 


found. The sportsmen must never 
be to windward of them, or they 
will perceive his approach long 
before he comes within musket- 
shot. They often carry off a ball; 
and, unless they fall immediately on 
being struck, are mostly lost to the 
sportsman, although they may have 
received a mortal wound. They are 
commonly found two, three, or four 
together; sometimes a herd of eight 
and even nine is seen. They are al- 
ways larger than the common goat. 
In the winter time, they may be 
tracked by the sportsman in the snow. 
It is common for men to perish in the 
chase of them. They are of a reddish 
colour, and never black or party-co- 
loured like the common goat. The 
number of prominences on each horn, 
indicates the years of the animal's 
age.” 

Now Homer in Iliad, iv. 105, on 
occasion of Pandarus drawing out his 
bow, notices it as an interesting fact, 
that this bow, so beautifully polished, 
was derived from [the horns of] a 
wild goat, alos aSorov 5 and the epithet 
by which he describes this wild crea- 
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ture is .£2.s—preternaturally agile. 
In his Homeric manner he adds a short 
digressional history of the fortunate 
shot from a secret ambush, by which 
Pandarus had himself killed the ecrea- 
ture. From this it appears that, be- 
fore the invention of gunpowder, men 
did not think of chasing the Cretan 
ibex ; and from the circumstantiality 
of the account, it is evident that sume 
honour attacied to the sportsman who - 
had succeeded in such a capture. He 
closes with the measurement of the 
horns in this memorable line, [memo- 
rable as preserving such a fact for 
3000 years |— 


Tov tga ex xiParns ixxasdexa Owem 
WEDunss. 


‘¢ The horns from this creature’s head 
measured sixteen dora in length.” 
Now what is a doron? In the Vene- 
tian Scholia, some annotator had hit 
the truth, but had inadvertently used 
a wrong word. This word, an over- 
sight, was viewed as such by Heyne, 
who corrected it accordingly, before 
any scholar had seen the animal. The 
doron is now ascertained to be a 
Homeric expression for a palm, or sixth 
part of a Grecian foot; and thus the 
extent of the horns, in that specimen 
which Pandarus had shot, would be 
two feet eight inches. Now the casual 
specimens sent to Cambridge by Mr 
Pashley, {not likely to be quite so. 
select as that which formed a personal 
weapon for a man of rank,]| were all 
two feet seven and a half inches onthe 
outer margin, and two feet one and a 
half inches on the inner. And thus the 
accuracy of Homer's account, (which, 
as Heyne observes, had been greatly 
doubted in past ages,) was not only re- 
markably confirmed, but confirmed ing 
way which at once identifies, bey ondall 
question, the Homeric wild-goat (ag 
afeios) with the present agrimiof Crete; 
viz. by the unrivalled size of the ani- 
mal’s horns, and by the unrivalled 
power of the animal’s movements, 
which rendered it necessary to shoot 
it from an ambush, in days before the 
discovery of powder. 

But this result becomes still more 
conclusive for our present purpose ; viz. 
for identifying Homer himself as a 
Cretan by his habits of life, when we 
mention the scientific report from Mr 
Rothman, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on the classification and habitat 
of the animal :—“* It is not the dou- 
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uetin,” [of the Alps,] “ to which, 

owever, it bears considerable resem- 
blance, but the real wild-goat, the 
capra egagrus (Pallas,) the supposed 
origin of all our domestic varieties. 
The horns present the anterior tren- 
chant edge characteristic of this species. 
The discovery of the e@gagrus in 
Crete, is perhaps a fact of some zoolo- 
gical interest ; as it is the first well- 
authenticated European locality of this 
animal.” 

Here is about as rigorous a demon- 
stration that the sporting adventure of 
Pandarus must have been a Cretan 
adventure, as would be required by 
the Queen’s Bench. Whilst the spi- 
rited delineation of the capture, in 
which every word is emphatic, and 


‘picturesquely true to the very life of 


1841, indicates pretty strongly that 
Homer had participated in such modes 
of sporting himself. 

III, Aaother argument for the Cre. 
tan habitudes of Homer, is derived 
from his allusion to the Cretan tum- 
blers—the xvé:cnrness—the most whim- 
sical, perhaps, in the world; and to 
this hour the practice continues un- 
altered as in the eldest days. The 
description is easily understood. Two 
men place themselves side by side ; 
one stands upright in his natural pos- 
ture; the other stands on his head. 
Of course this latter would be unable 
to keep his feet aloft, and in the place 
belonging to his head, were it not that 
his comrade throws his arm round his 
ankles, so as to sustain his legs invert- 
ed in the air. Thus placed, they be- 
gin to roll forward, head over heels, 
and heels over head: every_tumble 
inverts their positions; but always 
there is one man, after each roll, stand- 
ing upright on his pins, and another 
whose lower extremities are presented 
to the clouds. And thus they go on 
for hours. The performance obvious- 
ly requires two associates ; or, if the 
number were increased, it must still 
be by pairs; and accordingly Homer 
describes his tumblers as in the dual 
number. 

IV. A fourth, and most remarkable, 
among the Homeric mementos of Cre- 
tan life, is the rnac~casz—or conver- 
sation from a distance. This it is, 
and must have been, which suggested 
to Homer his preternatural male 
voices—Stentor’s, for instance, who 
spoke as loud “ as other fifty men ;"’ 
and that of Achilles, whom Patroclus 
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roused up with a long pole, like a lion 
from his lair, to come out and roar at 
the Trojans; simply by which roar 
he scares the whole Trojan army. 
Now, in Crete, and from Colonel 
Leake, it appears, in Albania, (where 
we believe that Cretan emigrants have 
settled,) shepherds and others are 
found with voices so resonant, aided 
perhaps by the quality of a Grecian 
atmosphere, that they are able to chal- 
lenge a person “ out of sight ;” and 
will actually conduct a ceremonious 
conversation (for all Cretan mountain- 
eers are as ceremonious as the Homeric 
heroes) at distances which to us seem 
incredible. What distances? demands 
a litigious reader. Why, our own 
countrymen, modest. and veracious, 
decline to state what they have not 
measured, or even had the means of 
computing. They content themselves 
with saying, that sometimes their 
guide, from the midst of a solitary 
valley, would shout aloud to the public 
in general—taking his chance of any 
strollers from that great body, though 
quite out of sight, chancing to be within 
mouth-shot. But the French are not 
so scrupulous. M. Zallony, in his 
Voyage a l’Archipel, &c., says, that 
some of the Greek islanders ‘ ont la 
voix forte et animée; et deux habi- 
tans, a une distance d’une demi-lieue, 
méme plus, peuvent trés facilement 
s'entendre, et quelquefois s’entretenir.” 
Now, a royal league is hard upon 
three English miles, and a sea league, 
we believe, is two,and a half; so that 
half a league, ef méme plus, would 
bring us near to two miles, which 
seems a long interval at which to con- 
duct a courtship. But this reminds 
us of an English farmer in the north, 
who certainly did regularly call in his 
son to dinner from a place two mea- 
sured miles distant; and the son cer- 
tainlycame. How far this punctuality, 
however, might depend on the father’s 
request, or on the son’s watch, was 
best known to the interested party. 
In Crete meantime, and again, no 
doubt, from atmospheric advantages, 
the rnacrxorie, or power of descrying 
remote objects by the eye, is carried 
to an extent that seems incredible. 
This faculty also may be called Ho-- 
meric ; for Homer repeatedly alludes 
to it. 

V. But the legends and mythology 
of Crete are what most detect the 
intercourse of Homer with that island. 
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A volume would be requisite for the 
full illustration of this truth. It will 
be sufficient here to remind the reader 
of the early civilization, long anterior 
to that of Greece continental, which 
Crete had received. That premature 
refinement furnishes an @ priori argu- 
ment for supposing that Homer would 
resort to Crete; and inversely, the 
elaborate Homeric use of Cretan tra- 
ditional fables,furnishes an @ posteriori 
argument that Homer did seek this 
island. 

It is of great use towards any full 
Homeric investigation, that we should 
fix Homer's locality and trace his 
haunts; for locality, connected with 
the internal indications of the Ziad, 
is the best means of approximating to 
Homer's true era; as, on the other 
hand, Homer’s era, if otherwise de- 
duced, would assist the indications of 
the Iliad to determine his locality. 
And if any reader demands in a spirit 
of mistrust, How it is that Crete, so 
harassed by intestine wars from Turk- 
ish, Venetian, and recently from Egyp- 
tian tyranny, the bloodiest and ‘most 
exterminating, has been able, through 
three thousand years, to keep up un- 
broken her inheritance of traditions ? 
wereply, That the same cause has pro- 
tected the Cretan usages, which (since 
the days of our friend Pandarus) has 
protected the Cretan ibex; viz. the 
physical conformation of the island— 
mountains ; secret passes where one 
resolute band of 200 men is equal to 
an army ; ledges of rock which a mule 
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cannot tread with safety ; crags where - 


even infantry must break and lose 
their cohesion; and the blessedness 
of rustic poverty, which offers no temp- 
tation to the marauder. These have 
been the Cretan safeguards; and a 
brave Sfakian population, by many 
degrees the finest of all Grecian races 
in their persons and their hearts. 

The main point about Homer, the 
man, which now remains to be settled, 
amongst the many that might be use- 
ful, and the few that are recoverable, 
is this—could he write? and if he could, 
did he use that method for fixing his 
thoughts and images as they arose? 
or did he trust to his own memory for 
the rough sketch, and to the chant- 
ers for publishing the revised copies? 

This question, however, as it will 
again meet us under the head Solon 
and the Pisistratide, we shall defer to 
that section ; and we shall close this 
personal section on Homer by one re- 
mark borrowed from Plato. The 
reader will have noticed that, amongst 
the cities pretending to Homer as a 
native child, stands the city of Argos. 
Now Plato, by way of putting a sum- 
mary end to all such windy preten- 
sions from Dorian cities, introduces 
in one of his dialogues a stranger who 
remarks, as a leading characteristic of 
Homer—that every where he keeps 
the reader moving amongst scenes, 
images, and usages which reflect the 
forms and colouring of Ionian life. 
This remark is important, and we 
shall use it in our summing up. 
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BY B. SIMMONS. 
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Hotycross ABBEY.* 





* * * x * * * ” 





* 
- - ~ * * * * 7 ca 
« From the high sunny headlands of Bere in the west, 

To the bowers that by Shannon’s blue waters are blest, 

I am master unquestion’d and absolute”—said 

The lord of broad Munster—King Donough the Red— 

** And now, that my sceptre’s no longer the sword, 

In the wealthiest vale my dominions afford, 

I will build me a temple of praise to that Power 

Who buckler’d my breast in the battle fray hour.” 

He spoke—it was done—and with pomp such as glows 

Round a sunrise in summer that Abbey. arose. 

There sculpture her miracles lavish’d around, 

Until stone spoke a worship diviner than sound— 

There from matins to midnight the censers were flaming, 
Along the proud aisles the deep anthems were streaming, 

As a thousand Cistertians incessantly raised 

Hosannas round shrines that with jewell’ry blazed ; 

While the palmer from Syria, and pilgrim from Spain, 

Brought their offerings alike to the far-honour’d fane ; 

And, in time, when the wearied O’Brien laid down ’ 
At the feet of Death’s Angel his cares and his crown, 

Beside the high altar a canopied tomb 

Shed above his remains its magnificent gloom, 

And in Holycross Abbey high masses were said, 

Through the lapse of long ages, for Donough the Red. 






























Had you stood by my side in that Abbey—dear Kate— 
As November's cold evening began to descend, 
Meditating and muffled—(a duplicate state 
Which Hervey, and Howell-and-James recommend)— 
I fancy those lips that are strangers as yet 
To sadness—the Graces protect them, my pet !— 
Would have done me the favour of sighing, with mine, 
At the thought if King Donough could traverse the line 
That divides us from death, and could really succeed 
In looking about him—what lessons he'd read! 
All was glory in ruins—below and above— 
From the traceried turret that shelter’d the dove, 
To the cloisters dim stretching in distance away, 
Where the fox skulks at twilight in quest of his prey. 





















* The Cistertian abbey of the Holy Cross, county Tipperary, was founded in the 

twelfth century by Donough Rua (the red) O’Brien, king of Limerick, It was regarded 
through Western Europe with peculiar veneration, and for three hundred years was 
favoured by the pilgrimages of noble and illustrious persons of both sexes, At the Re- 
formation, the abbey with its dependencies was sequestrated by the crown, and was 
finally granted (5th Elizabeth) to Gerald, Earl of Ormond. The beautiful and exten- 
sive remains of Holycross attest to the present day its former magnificence. It is 
miserably engraved in Grose. 
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Here, soar’d the vast chancel superbly alone, 

While pillar and pinnacle moulder'd around— 
There, the choir’s richest fretwork in dust overthrown, 
With corbel and chapiter ‘‘ cumber'd the ground.” 
O’er the porphyry shrine of the Founder all riven,  . 

No lamps glimmer’d now but the cressets of heaven— 
From the tombs of crusader, and abbot, and saint, 
Emblazonry, scroll, and escutcheon were rent ; 
While usurping their banners’ high places, o’er all 
The Ivy—dark sneerer—suspended her pall. 
With a deeper emotion your spirit would thrill, 
In beholding wherever the winter and rain 
Swept the dust from the relics it cover’d—that still 
Some hand had religiously glean’d them again, 
And piled on the altars and pedestal stones 
Death’s grisliest harvest of skeleton bones. 
There mingled together lay childhood and age, 
The hand of the hero and brow of the sage— 
And—grave lesson to you!—1I, methought, could discover 
‘The limbs that had once been adored by a lover, 
The form of some beauty, perchance, who had shone 
Like a star of the evening in centuries gone ;— ~ 
Perhaps some pale girl whose dark eyes of delight 
May have flash’d like your own ona festival night, 
When the weight of your woes wouldn't balance a feather, 
And your feet, heart, and eyes are all dancing together. 
Oh! light be that heart, and unclouded that glance, 
And long te existence to you but a dance! 
* + * * 


* * * * * * 


II, 
In AN ALBUM. 


1. 
When, in the old romantic days, 
At maiden’s soft and sweet command, 
The poet pour’d his silvery lays, 
And swept the harp with master-hand, 
That maiden, bending o’er his lyre, 
Gave gladness to its every wire ; 
When fail’d his spirit’s bright supplies, 
He drank fresh sunshine from her eyes; 
Or, if he falter’d in the strain, 
Her lips lent his new life again,— 
And when the sweet and tender ditty 
Died in a sigh the chords along, 
That loveliest lady, touch’d with pity, 
Preciously paid the poet’s song. 


: 2. 

But that blest age has long been over; 
Ah! woe’s the day for bard and lover! 
Fair girl! how different is my lot, 

In these cold, dull, degenerate days ; 
Thy form beside me hovereth not, 

To wake my minstrel praise. 
To me thy darkly glancing eyes — 
Are like. those stars in southern skies, 
Which, though they cannot shine on me, 
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I know are shining gloriously — 
Vainly thou bidd’st me write ’my heart 
Hears not thy lip its law impart ; 
Nor can I, bending o’er this book, 
Catch inspiration from thy look. 
No, lady, no! some happier time, 
When thou shalt read as I shall rhyme. 


3. 

‘Yet can I part these pages where 

Young hearts, affectionate and bright, 
Combine to charm thee, maiden fair! 

Nor catch one ray of all their light ? 
A weary wayfarer am I— 
A toil-worn pilgrim passing by— 
Who, pausing, marks a festive throng 
Cheering thy path with flowers and song ; 
And, while he sighs o’er vanish’d hours, 
When he too bow’d in Beauty’s bowers— 
While Memory’s cloud flings back again, 
On his lone heart, its blessed rain— 
Feels o’er his soft’ning spirit steal 
The warmth thy gifted friends reveal— 
Joins in the blessing which they breathe, 
And adds one wild-flower to thy wreath. 


III. 


Books. 
(In a Volume of Westatt’s Mitton.) 


In the dim room, upon the sofa lull’d— 

Wild books strew’d round as thick as wild-flowers cull’'d— 
How oft has Spenser’s vast and varied lay 

Changed Pain’s fierce imps to Paladin and Fay ?— 
Or Falstaff’s wit—or Milton’s solemn strain, 

Cheer’d this weak frame and flagging sense again ?— 
O books !—O blessings !—could the yellow ore 

That countless sparkled in the Lydian’s store, 

Vie with the wealth ye lately flung round me— 
That even forgetfulness of agony 

With which, beneath the garden’s cooling breeze, 
(July’s hot face still flashing through the trees,) 
Slow stole the fever of Disease away ; 

While, bent o’er Tasso’s sunbeam-written lay, 

His own Armida in that Bower of Bliss 

Shot to my heart a renovating kiss, 

Till with Rinaldo I rush’d forth afar 

Where loud on Zion burst the Red Cross War. 


IV. 
Baxiap. 
a idly 
Take away that fair goblet—at least for to-night, 
* Till my heart is less heavy, my fancy more bright ; 
In the land of the Stranger I pine when I see 
That memento of joys that have perish'd to me. 


2. 
Of the looks I last pledged o’er its luminous brim, 
All are distant, and some of the brightest are dim, 
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Vana 
And this moment the gleams of its silver appear 
Like the flash of the plate on dead Revelry’s bier. 


And back from the bier, as I sit in the gloom 

In which Spring’s sickly twilight envelopes the room, 
Stalks that long- buried Bacchant, and circles my board 
With the shadows of all I have loved and-deplored. 


4. 
Again at the banquet we sit, but how mute! 
With the grape in the chalice, the hand on the lute, 
The lips of the lovely apart—but in vain 
May the thirsting heart pant for their musical rain. * 


5. 
Take away that fair wine-cup!—lI'’ve none with me now 
To laugh back the ruby that reddens its flow— 
It was moulded for Hope's happy meetings with mirth, 
Not for passion’s pale hermit alone at his hearth. 


V. 
DEPARTURE. 


13 
The breeze already fills the sail, on yonder distant strand, 
That bears me far an exile from my own inclement land, 
Whose cloudy skies possess nor balm, nor brilliance, save what lies 
In lips twin-sisters with the rose, and blue beloved eyes. 


2. 
Dear misty hills! that soon to me shall o’er the ocean fade, 
Your echoes ever in my ears exulting music made— 
For with your torrents’ rushing falls, and with your tempests’ power, 
Familiar voices blent their tones in many a festal hour. 


3. 
How oft, in sunnier clime afar—in summer's glowing halls— 
When on the lonely stranger’s head the dew of welcome falls, 
His pining spirit still shall hear, ’mid Beauty's thronging daughterrs 
The fairy steps that glance in light by wild Glen-seskin’s waters. 


4, 
And memory-prompted Hope shall dream, that where amid.the West 
The Harp’s fair children lull the night with melody to rest, 
Some simple strain may then recall remembrance faint of Him 
Whose heart is with them in that hour across the billows dim. 





* “ From thy presence showers a rain of melody.”—Sne.ey,. 
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AMBITION, 
A FARCE, 


Dramatis Persone. 


Mr Dosss. 

Mr Wiixir1aM Smovr. 

Mr CLARENDON STEADY. 

Mr ALGERNON SrpneEy TWIST. 
Mr Cuartes Lioyp. 


Docror Macrer. 
Mrs Harvey. 
Kate Harvey. 
TRIPPET. 

A SERVANT. 


ScenE—Mrs Harvey’s Parlour in London. 


Scene—A Room in Mrs Harvey's House. 
Kare Harvey, Cuartes Lioyp. 


Char. I can bear this no longer ; 
this wearisome drudgery ending in no- 
thing—this perpetual disappointment, 
without even the satisfaction of an oc- 
casional glimpse of hope. 

Kate. Bear up against it all. Have 
JZ not as great an interest in your suc- 
cess as you have? yet you see I don’t 
give way. 

Char. No!—you women are such 
patient, contented creatures. There 
must be some secret virtue in thimbles 
and knitting-pins that soothes and 
supports one more than philosophy. 

Kate. Have you ever tried ? 

Char. What! the thimbles? 

Kate. No, philosophy. Philoso- 
phy is one of the things you scholars 


are always talking about, as coxcombs - 


talk about lords and earls. You go 
on boasting how well you know it, 
what great things it will do for you— 
till, when the time actually comes for 
trying its friendship, it turns out that 
you never had the honour of its ac- 
quaintance. 

Char. But haven’t I enough to drive 
‘me wild? Prospects blighted by the 
stinginess of my uncle; six years of 
study thrown away ; for though I had 
as much law as a dozen Lord Chan- 
cellors, how is any body to find it out 
when there isn’t a soul in“all London 
that will give me a brief? I wish I 
had been a tailor. 

Kate. Thimbles again, versus phi- 
losophy ! : 

Char. And now; to complete my 
despair, to be doomed to see this hor- 
rid being, your cousin from Birming- 
ham, received by your mother as your 
future husband.—To hear 

Kate. How do you know, Mr 
Charles Lloyd, that my cousin is a 
horrid being ? ; 

Char. I'm sure of it. How can 
there be any doubt on the subject? I 
wish I had the prosecuting of the 
wretch for murder. 


> 


Kate. Better wait till he commits 
it. He may be very killing for any 
thing I know, or very innocent: of 
such crimes; for I have never seen 
him since he was eight years old. I 
was then three—and now it seems he 
comes to us to make me an offer of 
his hand. 

Char. Which your mother will ac- 
cept. 

Kate. But as it is probably intended 
for me, and not for the young gentle- 
man’s aunt, I suppose I shall’ be the 
person to say whether it is worth tak- 
ing or not. 

Char. But he is rich, I suppose, this 
cousin Willianr? gk 

Kate. That I don’t know—I con- 
clude he is. 

Char. And 1!—I have nothing to 
offer you—nothing to raise you above 
this degraded position your father's 
extravagance sank you to—this board- 
ing-house—— 

Kate, Stop there !—poor you may 
call me, for Iam poor. Boarding- 
house you may twit me with, for it is 
a boarding-house—but never talk to 
me of being degraded: nothing de- 
grades that does not bring dishonour. 
We are active—we are honest—we 
support ourselves without fawning on 
friends. Degraded! I would not 
change the consciousness of doing my 
duty, and helping to mitigate my mo- 
ther’s misfortunes—no! not to be 
the richest lady that ever thought 
honest poverty a disgrace! j 

Char. Forgive me, Kate, in all 
things you are above me,—in forti- 
tude, in sense, in goodness. But it 
is that very feeling of your worth 
that makes me afraid to lose you. Do 
you forgive me, Kate? 

Kate. Not if you fear to lose me 
when | have told you a thousand times 
you sha’n’t. Do you doubt my word, 
sir? My cousin, 1 trust, will not beso 
incredulous. 





Char. When you tell him—— 
Kate. That I wish to have nothing 
to say to him. 


Enter Mrs Harvey. 


Mrs H. Well, Kate, are you all 
prepared? Cousin William will be 
here directly —sweet boy ! ah, I recol- 
lect his rosy cheeks! and he’s so fond 
of sugar-candy! He'll suck a stick of 
it in no time, aud cry for half an hour 
for more. 

Char. Indeed ! 
_ Mrs H, Oh dear, yes!—And such 
a terrible boy for climbing. He 

“never could be taught to come up 
stairs like other people, but always on 
the outside, holding on by the—what- 
do-you-call-the-things?—I’ve such a 
memory !—ending in—sters. 

Char. Banisters. 

Mrs H. Ay, banisters, thank you, 

* Mr Lloyd, you’re always so ready— 

oh, he’ll frighten us all till we get used 
to him! Pretty dear, how he will tor- 
ment the eats ! 

Kate. The cats! mamma. 

Mrs H. Oh yes!—he’ll tie them to- 


gether by the tail, and put walnut. 


shells upon their feet. You must take 
great care, my dear, he doesn’t throw 
you down. a 

Char. Throw Miss Harvey down? 
I should like-— 

Mrs H. Oh! bless ye, he’s such a 
fellow |—I caught him once swinging 
her round and round at the very top 
of the stone stairease, and gave him a 
good cut over the head with one ofthe 
brooms that was providentially at the 
top of the landing, before he would let 
her go. Another time, he tried to 
push her into the nursery fire. You 
must be on your guard, Kate. 

Kate. But you forget, mamma, that 
he was then only eight years old, and 
now he is three-and-twenty. 

Mrs H. So much the worse! How 
strong he must be now !. He was quite 
a giant then! You've no idea, Mr 
Lloyd, of the pleasure of having such 
a son-in-law. Have you now? 

Char. Why, if you ask my real 
sentiments on the occasion, I confess 
I have not. 

Mre H. You were never married! 
you were never left a widow with au 
only daughter—were you now? 

Char. No! . 

Mrs H. Ah! that accounts for it— 
but, dear me, I’m se forgetful ; such a 
memory! Let his bed be got ready, 


Kate; get out fresh sheets, and the 
what-do-you-call-it ?_the big white 
thing on the top—ending in—pin ? 

Kate. Counterpane. 

Mrs H. Thankye ; yes—the coun- 
terpane—and—oh, but there he is !— 
I hear his knock, 

Kate. I will get ready, mamma. 

[Exit. 

Mrs H. Now, Mr Lloyd, this is the 
baegiees moment of my life. It is so 
kind in my rich brother in Birming. 
ham to send his son to marry my 
daughter. To be sure, he has never 
done me any other service than that; 
but who knows? He meant to do this 
ali the time perhaps, and thought it 
useless to embarrass me with help. 
when my difficulties were greatest. 

Char. And this young gentleman 
is really going to marry Kate? 

Mrs H. Not.a doubt of it, The 
girl can’t be silly enough to refuse 
him. He'sa highly educated, accom- 
plished young gentleman ; and for all 
he is his father’s son, he travels in 
woollens himself. = 

Char, He must find it rather un- 
comfortable this hot weather. 

Mrs H. You misunderstand me; 
his father is in the woollen trade, and 
this young gentleman travels to show 
samples. 

Char. Oh—a bagman! 

Mrs H. And drives, I understand, 
a most elegant gig. 

Char. And this is the person yeu 
design for Kate Harvey !|—(turns awa 
and takes a book.) ; 


Enter Sout. 


Smout. Where's old Viviparous? 
How do, aunt? shouldn't have known 
you from Adam— Eve [should say—for 
the petticoats make a slight distine 
tion. And how goes it, eh? 

Mrs H. Oh, we are so glad to see 
you—your father—has he sent any 
letter? How is he? And your sisters? 
_ Smout, Old Cretaceous .is in. excel-, 
lent preservation ; the young Mammi- 
fer also ; but I wish to drop.a remark 
—never ask me about other people's 
healths—-when they die, youth see it 
in the papers—till then, conelude them 
happy. So, you're aunt Sarah—eh? 

Mrs H. Indeed, I am; but. who 
are all the people you have been 
speaking about ? 

Smout. Old Cretaceous and. the 
Mammiferse? why, the governor and 
the gals—they’re words in Greek.or 
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Latin, confound me if I know which, 
meaning father and ‘sisters. Grey 
Badger found I made no progress in 
the dead languages, so he took me 
double quick home from school, and 
swore he would have me turn scien- 
tific ; he made me join the Commercial 
Gentlemen's Naytral History Society 
of our town, and I'm the vice- president 


this year. That accounts for my long 


words. But, tell me, is cousin Kate 
at home? 

Mrs H. Oh yes! you'll see her im- 
mediately ; she’s flurried, of course ; 
and, I dare say, is striving to look 
her best. She’s changing her gown 
perhaps. 

Smout. She'd better draw it mild in 
the article of silk and satins—for I 
take it you're not in a tip-top way of 
business here; eh, Quadruminous? 
—J only drop the remark, 

Mrs H. You're mistaken, nevy, I 
assure you. No house has finer com- 
pany—all the best of the land! Every 
one of them connected with the—the 
what-do-you-call-it ?—great people— 
ending in crassy ? 

Smout, Aristocracy, old Bivalve!— 
glad to hear it for the look of the 
thing ; but, do you touch the ready? 
The tip-tops look uncommon well 
every where but at the top of a bill. 

Mrs H. Ail rolling in money. 

Smout. Let’s hear—name! name! 
_ Mrs H. First, there’s my friend Mr. 

Chas. Lloyd; let me introduce you— 
my nevy, Mr Lloyd. Mr Lloyd is a 
barrister, rising very fast; and if his 
uncle—who is a lord, or a knight, or 
something of that kind—would come 
forward, he is ready to contest the 
county of—what do they call it?—a 
long word—ending in sex? 

Smout. Middlesex. Happy to stick 
+ ins under the same mahogany. 
r Lloyd—Do you smoke? 

Char. Sometimes. 

Smout. I’ve a-chest of smuggled— 
cheap as dirt; let you have a couple 
of pounds a bargain—we can smoke 
them together, you know—eh, Carni- 
vorous ? 

Char. - You are obliging, sir. 

Smout. Not the least—always an 
eye to business—sharp’s the word— 
fifty shillings a pound. Is it a bar- 
gain? 

Char. No, sir. 

Smout. You'll repent it —rather 
ursine than otherwise. Proceed, Vi- 
viparous | 


Mrs H. Then there’s Dr Macfee, 
a Scotch physician in the highest 
reputation; and so fond of his pro. 
fession! He bleeds poor people for 
nothing, whether they need it or not; 
and dosed his own footboy, till the 
lad grew so accustomed to physic 
that it really made him fat—a great 
comfort, as it was the principal food 
he had, ‘poor fellow! before he came 
here. 

Smout. 1 hate doctors—food farina. 
ceous—they live upon pulse—d’ye 
take? ; 

Mrs H. Next floor, downwards, we 
have Mr Clarendon Steady and Mr 
Algernon Sidney Twist. 

Smout. Good! I like that fellow. 
His name’s in his favour. 

Mrs H. They are great friends; 
but, somehow or other, they are always 
quarrelling about—what is the name 
of them ?—those things that make ~ 
people snarl at each other like dogs— 
ending in ticks. 

Smout, Ticks! the very things, as 
you say, to put dogs out of temper. 
But de you mean politics, Cartila- 
ginous ?—politics ? 

Mrs H. Politics—yes—I mean 
politics. I’ve such a memory! one is 
what they call a Conversative ; though, 
for my part, I think Mr Steady the 
silentest man in the house. The 
other’s a Liberal; though, would you 
believe it, nevy, he never gives the 
maids a single farthing ? 

Smout. They’re ugly, perhaps. 

Mrs. H. But they’re both great 
scholars ; and, I dare say, they’re both 
perfectly right. 

‘ Smout. A nice set you seem to 
have, auntie. And this is all you 
got by marrying a gentleman—flying 
in the face of all your own relations, 
and looking down on ’em because you 
were a major’s lady ? 

Mrs. H. I\ook down on them! oh, 
William, how can you say such a 
thing? No—they flung me off, leav- 
ing me to fight and struggle through 
many, many years, without holding 
out a hand to me, or writing except 
to upbraid me. I look down on them! 

Smout. Gammon! old Cassowary ! 
don’t come the sentimental over me. 
We don’t stand such larks in the tra-: 
vellers’ room. I wish to drop a re- 
mark. Grey Badger has sent me 
down here with express orders to 
marry your daughter; so, show her 
up, let's have no more talk about 





your boarders. You must be rather 
down in the world, to make such a 
fuss about fellows like these. I'll be 
bound, now, not one of them keeps 
a gig—or ever broke a lamp—or 
wrenched a knocker—or thrashed a 
watchman ; all low, decidedly—very 
low! 

Mrs H. 1 forgot to say, nevy, that 
there’s. a sick lady on the drawing- 
room floor. 

Smout. Lift her up; you don’t let 
your lodgers lie there, do you? 

Mrs H. Where, nevy? 

Smout. On the floor; you said so 
this moment. 

Mrs. H. I mean, she occupies that 
suite of rooms. Pray, make little 
noise as you pass. She’s a lady of 
title. 

Smout, Of title? what, a real title? 
no sham? d—me, if I don’t have a 
peep. Is she good-looking, aunt? 

Mrs H. Uady Susannah is ill at 
present. I'll go and see what's be- 
come of Kate. 

Smout. Do—there’s a good, active 
old Pelican. I'll wait for her here. 

[Exit Mas Harvey. 

Smout. What the deuce can Old 


Badger mean by wishing me.to marry . 


a boarding-house-keeper’s daughter ? 
She can’t have any money; that’s a 
done thing. There ain’t a woman-in 
Birmingham I couldn’t have for the 
asking; so, I'll just let this young 
woman see what a chance there’s 
thrown in her way; and, after I’ve 
given her a few hopes, I can easily 
tell the governor she’s not the thing. 
But here’s this chap that wants to 
cheapen the segars. I must send him 
to the right about. Would you 
grudge forty-five, sir? 

Char. Forty-five!—what do. you 
mean ? 

Smout. Shigs—forty-five shigs for 
the segars!—’pon my word, if you 
weren’t. a particular friend, you 
shouldn’t have them so cheap. What 
do you say? 

Char. 1 disclaim the honour uf being 
your friend, and say decidedly—no ! 

Smout, Come, then, let’s be. hon- 
est; I like a chap that. knows what's 
what:-you shall have ‘em at two sovs. 
They're yours. They cost me five- 


and-thirty, ‘pon. my honour, as a gen- © 


tleman. 
Char, As a what, sir? 
. Smout. Asa gentleman, sir ; do you 
say I’m not, sir? More of a gentle. 


leaden bullet. 


Pet eRe ee 


man than you, sir. Hot blast me, 
I'm not to be insulted by the largest 
hippopotamus in England! ; 

Char. Sir, I decline to buy your 
wares ; will you take your answer like 
any other tradesman, and leave me 
alone ? 

Smout.. No, I won't, sir. It's a 
devil of a thing that a gentleman can’t 
offer an immense favour, at a great 
personal sacrifice, to an intimate friend, 
without being called names, 

Char, Names!—lI called no names, 
sir; I knew none sufficiently strong 
to express my astonishment and dis- 
gust; but, though I don’t call im. 
pertinent fellows names, I occasion- 
ally kick them down stairs; and, by 


_ heavens, sir, it is only my respect for 


one person in this house, that. hinders 
me at this moment from flinging you 
out of the window. [| Ezit, 

Smout, That one person, I suspect, 
is no other than Mr William Smout, 
Esquire. D—me, one! two! right and 
left!—if it weren't for those infernal 
pistols, I would fight a duel, with fists, 
twice a-week. But Peter Crawley 
hasn’t discovered any stop yet for a 
It always gets under 


one’s guard, and plays the very deuce 
Oh, crikey! 


with the bread-basket. 
here’s a Flamingo! 


Enter Karte. 


Kate. I'm glad to see you, cousin 
William. 

Smout, I daresay you are!|__(She 
comes it rather strong just at_ first 
sight.)—So, you're the sample of goods 
I was sent here to look at. Well, it’s 
a very pretty pattern, and elegant 
workmanship ; pity the material ain’t 
a little richer. —(She’s as like our bars, 
maid at the Bull, at Daintry, as two 
peas.) But you don’t speak, Coleop- 
terous ! ; 

Kate. It’s pleasanter to listen when 
the conversation is so entertaining and 
complimentary as yours is. 

Smout. Oh, compliments be hanged! 
—I wish to drop a remark: You were 
never at the Bull, at Daintry, were 

ou? 

Kate. Where? 

Smout. Barmaidat the Bull? hanged 
if you ain’t her reg’lar picture. She 
sets all the fellows crazy when she 
hands round the punch; and such a 
one to squeeze alemon! There ain’t 
her match in England. 

Kate. I feel highly flattered, 
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Smout. You ought to be; for two 
or three of our circuit have offered to 
marry her, and Mr Swigsby drives her 
out in his double tilbury reg‘lar every 
Sunday. He’s forced to have a double 
tilbury—he’s so fat! 

Kate. Indeed! 

Smout. Oh yes !—he travels in tal- 
low—and would marry her to-morrow. 
Do you know how to sit a gig? 

Kate. Sit a gig? I don’t know what 
you mean. 

Smout. Don’t be a Dodo. Do you 
think there isn’t as much art in sitting 
a gig as riding a-horseback? You 
don’t lean forward, with yotr head 
ven nearly over the splashboard, 

olding on by the side-rails with your 


left hand, your feet drawn up under . 


the seat, and your parasol bobbing 
over the horse’s tail? You know how 
to lie back ; with your feathers—ladies 
in gigs always wear feathers of course 
—waving over your bonnet ; a white 
handkerchief in your left hand, that 
lies negligently in your lap; your 
veil thrown back—feet stretched out 
—pelisse tucked in—twelve mile an 
hour—and no mistake? That's what 


I call sitting a gig. Now, can you do 


that, Flamingo? 
Kate. No—I'm sorry to say that’s 
» an accomplishment I have never prac- 
tised—nor even the other you talked 
of, making punch, nor squeezing le- 
mons. I’m afraid I must yield in all 
things to the barmaid of the Bull at 
Daintry. 

Smout, But you could learn, Lady- 
bird—you could learn. At one time I 
didn’t know the difference between a 
camelopard and a red mullet; but 
before I had studied natural history 

*three years, I could have taken the en- 
tire management of Noah’s ark. 

Kate. Then, in about the same 
space of time I may hope to be able 
to squeeze lemons, ‘make punch, and sit 
a gig. 

Smout. That is, if you have the 
opportunity.—(She jumps at the gig, 
I see: and thinks she’s sure of me. 
Pretty Papilionaceous— ’twill be. a 
good lark to see her disappointment—a 
weeping butterfly! What could Grey 
Badger mean by throwing me away on 
an Empress of Morocco without a six- 
pence ?)—Is Lady Susannah a very 
splash concern ? 

- Kate. What do you mean by a 
splash concern, cousin? I don’t quite 
understand——- i 
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[ Oct. 
Smout. Oh! you don’t understand, 
don’t you ?—(She's as jealous es Bob 
Dusty's dog, that wouldn’t let his 
chestnut mare eat any of the. corn.) 
—Is she the real ticket? Has she a 
handle to her name; real brass ?—or 
only japan ? 
_ Kate. I'm quite at a loss to compre. 

hend your questions. 

Smout. Oh, you are? Is she a real 
bang-up lady of rank and title? 

Kate. To besure she is. Her father 
is Duke of Cairngorm, a very old 
Scotch peerage—and connected with 
all the dukes and great people in the - 
red book 

Smout, Then the business is settled. 
Lord! how they would stare in Bir- 
mingham at Lady Susannah Smout! 
My uncle the earl ; my cousin the mar- 
quis ; my brother-in-law the viscount. 
I'd go to Phil Hugginson the founder, 
and get a coronet on my waistcoat but- 
tons—bright brass with a sprig round 
the edge—ditto painted-on gig on the 
luggage door behind. What fun it 
would be to cut all them low, untitled, 
damned democratical kangaroos in our 
town! Ah!—(rubbing his hands)— 
How old is it ? 

Kate. What? 

Smout. The peerage—the title— 


More than three hundred 





years. 

Smout. Gammon ! 
in quite so strong. 

Kate, ’Tis true, I assure you. I 
have seen it in print. 

Smout. What? She has carried her 
baptismal register about with her for 
three hundred years? Gad, she must 
recollect all about the flood. I should 
liketo touch her'up about the Ichthyo- 
sauri. 

Kate. Nonsense, cousin William! 
You asked me how old the f¢itle was, 
and I told you. Lady Susannah her- 
self is quite young. 

Smout. Really ?—Not joking ?— 
Then, ’pon my soul, I’m the luckiest 
fellow in England, Could you not in- 
troduce me? 

Kate. Lady Susannah is very un- 
well at present ; but, if she gets bet- 
ter, she is a very kind, unaffeeted lady, 
and will be very glad to see any friend 
of mamma’s—or mine——_ 

Smout. Oh, that’s it—is it? A 
friend of, yours. So, you've been 
boasting to every body of the chance 
you had. By Jupiter! you have spoilt 


Don't pitch it 
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it all. ‘You didn’t tell Lady Susan- 
nah, did you, that I was bound to you 
in any way? . 
Kate. Oh no!—thank Heaven—— 
Smout. Well, thank Heaven too— 
but it strikes me, young humming- 
bird, your hopes were a little too highly 
raised. You must bear the disappoint- 
ment as well as you are able. 
Kate. 1 will try, cousin; but such 
a loss is not very easily borne— 
heigho! [zit slowly, as if in grief. 
Smout. Such a loss! Ah, there’s 
some truth in that, as you remark; but 
still you must submit to it all the same. 
Quality has always been my delight ; 
they’re so amazing genteel—such an 


elegant walk, with such jimmy little: 


parasols— (imitating)— and bonnets 
stuck a-top of their heads, as if they 
were trying to balance a pottle of 
strawberries—but halt: who’s here? 
(Enter Tripeet, with a bandbox.) A 
reg’ lar downright petticoat, and nomis- 
take! I say, little ’un, that’s a very 
tippy concern that ’ere pink and fea- 
thers. ~ 

Trip. Oh crikey! here’s miss’s 
lover. Oh la! yes, sir, very charm- 
ing. But the gown, sir; how I do 
wish you could see the gown! 

Smout. Out with it. I'll look at 
them all ; gown, petticoat; stays, bod- 
dices—but, I say, how are you off for 
stockings ?—(as if going to look:) . 

Trip. For shame, sir !—it'ain’t mine 
I’m speaking of—all these fine things 
belong to Lady Susannah, 

Smout. You don’t say so? Let me 
see the bonnet again. Cussed gen- 
teel, ‘pon my honour;. pink body, 
white feathers—she'll be a reg'lar 
high-born cockatoo. Do youknow her? 

Trip. She’s my missus, sir. 

Smout. A charming crittur I hear 
she is ; but they’re all charming, them 
noble ladies—and toss their heads with 
such an air—and speak so loud and look 
so bold ; blow’d if they wouldn’t stare 
a statue-out of countenance if it wasn’t 
of the best cast-iron. Here’s how they 
look :—I’m a-sitting up in the carriage 
—coronet and all that on the panel 
—you're a-walking your horse. I fix 
my eyes on you the moment I see the 
crown of your hat—steady !—steady! 
—not a wink—dead on you the whole 
time—till the eye grows into a reg’lar 
burning glass ; and, if you ain’t as cool 
as one of the cold-blooded hanimals, 
you'll have your whiskers singed off to 
a certainty. ‘ : 


ee 
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. And how do look in . 
Pai you re- 


Smout. This way—(looks impudently 
at Trippet)—and move my lips, as if 
I was saying d—d pretty girl! It’s 
astonishing how it takes. : 

Trip. Oh la! sir—you stare me out 
of countenance. “ 

Smout. That’s because you ain’t in 
the peerage, my dear. A duke’s 
daughter-—— . 

Trip. My missus is a duke's daugh- 
ter, sir. 

Smout. Honour bright? Then I’m 
a made man if I can only come to see 
her. You couldn’t- give her a card, 
could you? 

Trip. With some patterns, sir? 

Smout. Patterns? No: sink the-- 
shop! No—give her the card with 
my compliments, -and tell her that a 
scientific Brummagem gentleman is 
anxious to have the honour of asking 
her ladyship how she finds herself this 
hot weather. J find it a regular broil. 
—( Gives her a card.) 

Trip. Is this the card? Smout and 
Co., wholesale and retail—— 

Smout. No, no—that’s the Bad- 
ger’s—this is the real concern: Mr 
William Smout, junior, V.P.C.G.§.S, 

Trip. V. P. C.G. 8.8. What do 
all those letters mean? 

Smout. Ah! that’sa poser. I think 
they look quite as well as K.G., or 
C.B. Don’t you, Papilio? 

Trip. But what do they mean, sir? 

Smout. They mean V.P. Vice-Pre- 
sident; C. G. Commercial Gentle- 
men’s; §.S. Scientific Society. Now, 
are you satisfied ? 

Trip. Oh, quite, sir! Her lady- | 
ship, I'm sure, will be delighted to 
make your acquaintance. 

Smout. Do you say so? Then pers 
haps, by way of cementing our friend- 
ship, a chaste salute—( Offering to kiss 
her.) + 

Trip. Paws off, Pompey !—— 

Smout. You won't? What an ex- 
trahordinary gal this is! If she were _ 
a duke’s daughter—or the duke’s 
daughter had such a pair of piercers— 
the happiest man in England would 
be William Smout, Esquire. And so 
amazing virtuous, too! Ah! if the 
maid’s such a terrible Lueretia, what 


must the missus be? You're going, 


ou? Po 

ip. Yes, sir; you've no other 
commands ? 
_ Smout. Give her the card ; tell her 


are 
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Ilove her. Don’t forget the scienti- 
fic—it has a fine effect with the ladies, 
especially them that know nothing 
about it. 

Trip. Adieu, sir! 

Smout. Adieu!—there’s a word for 
a waiting-maid! Give a good report 
of me to the lady; and as far as a half 
soy——I’m your man.—(Exit Trip- 
pet. )—Lady Susannah! what asound 
that is!— Miss Kate! what a sound that 
is!—my mother-in-law the duchess ! 
that’s one way of having relations— 
my mother-in-law that keeps boarders! 
that’s another !— Which of the two to 
choose ?—birds of paradise to barn- 
door fowls!—let’s have a try at the 
title, by all manner of means. Who's 
here ?. some of the lodgers. 


Enter Mr Sreapvy and Mr Twist. 
Mr T. witha book under his arm. 


Twist. In a constitutional country 
like this, the voice of the nation must 
be heard. 

Steady. Quinctilian denies it. 

Twist. The people, let me tell you, 
Mr Steady, must have a positive con- 
trol over the management of their own 
affairs—— : 

Smout. Go it, my Whig cauli- 
flower ! 

Steady. Lycurgus denies it. 

“Smout. At him again, my Tory 
tulip! 

Twist. I say that the freedom of 
the country—the development of its 
powers—the safety of its citizens—en- 
tirely depend on the influence pos- 
sessed by the people at large. 

Steady. Cicero despises you. 

Twist. 1 despise him! 

Smout. Hear! hear! 

Twist. The people, the only source 
of legitimate—— 

Steady. Aristotle laughs at you. 

Twist. He’s an impertinent fellow! 
I say again—Liberty! freedom! 
glory! 

Steady. Humbug! humbug! hum- 
bug! 

r (As Mr Sreavy disappears and 
shuts the door, Smout takes the 
book from under Mr Twist’s 
arm, and throws it at him. Mr 
Sreapy opens the door, and looks 

__ indignantly at Mr Twist.) 

Steady. How dare you, sir, throw 
that volume at me? 

Smout. Ask him again, sir. I say 
it is disgraceful conduct in any gentle- 
man to throw an immense big book 
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like that at another gentleman's 
head. ” 

. Twist. I say so, too, sir. ‘You 
threw it, sir! 

Smout. I, sir? Why should I try 
to erack this poor getitleingss skull? 

Steady. Your attempt to blame this 
gentleman is disgusting, sir! 

Twist. What do you mean, you in- 
solent fellow, by calling my conduct 
disgusting ? 

Steady. What do you mean, sir, by 


' throwing a book at my head? 


Smout. Has a Tory crocodile no 
brains? has a Whig buffalo no feel- 
ing! I’m ashamed of you. Come, 
gentlemen, shake hands and be friends. 
Say you're sorry for flinging the book 
—(to Mr Twist.) 

Twist. I never flung the book, sir! 

Smout. Say you don’t think his 
conduct disgusting ! 

Steady. It is very disgusting, sir! 
He or | must leave this house! 

Twist. I shall not live in the same 
street with such a fellow! 

Steady. I shall give up my room 
this very day. [£zit. 

Twist. I will not sleep another night 
under this roof. (Exit. 

Smout. There they go!—’Pon my 
soul, there would be some fun in keep- 
ing boarders if they were all such 
rum uns as my Conservative vulture, 
Mr Steady, and my Liberal hawk, Mr 
Twist. Here’s another—the Scotch 
doctor—I know by his bow. Ser- 
vant, sir! 

Doctor. Sir, your most obedient. 
Here’s a braw time for the ha’erat; I 
wad say—fine weather for the harvest, 
sir. ; 

Smout. Pretty good for fevers—eh? 
inflammatory, scarlet, and all the 
others. 

Doctor, I daursay ye’re no far 
wrang; I wad say—lI believe you are 
nearly right, sir. Thir’s real birstling 
days, an’ maun het the bluid—these 
hot days must heat the blood, sir; 
but depblogistics and cooling adhibi- 
tions 

Smout. Oh, you're a doctor, I see! 
a I hope you're not Doctor Mac- 

ee 





Doctor. "Deed am T! What for 
d’ye houp I’m nof—I wad say I'm 
the same, sir; why do you hope I 
ain’t ? 

Smout. Why, because you're a lost 
man ; here’s been a duchess sending 
for you every instant—just put to bed; 
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they expect twins, and you nowhere 
to be found! 

Doctor. A duchess, sir? 

Smout. Yes; two handred and thirty, 
Grosvenor Square. 

Doctor, Sir, there’s nae prognostic 
whereby twins—— 

Smout. Bother! Off, man; your 
fortune’s made for ever. 

Doctor. Sir, ’m gaun this minute 
—sir, I’m off this instant; but I wad 
just inform ye that twins is a commo- 
dity-—— 

Smout. Oh, cuss your commodity! 
Get into a cab—— 

Doctor. My ain cairitch—my own 
carriage, sir-—— 

Smout. Is over the left,eh? Think 
of the duchess ! 

Dector. Sir, sie things hae hap- 
pened to me at ant’rin’ times afore— 
such incidents, I say, have occasion- 
ally occurred to me ere this. I take 
my own time about them; hurry nae 
man’s cattle. Two hundred and 
thirty, you said? Wull I see you here 
when I come back, sir? I wad say, 
shall I find you here on my return? 

Smout. Oh, yes! good-bye—wish 
you success.—-( Exit Doctor.) There’s 
a reg’lar cormorant! Blow'd if he 
wouldn’t have swallowed a duchess 
and three piccaninies all ata gulp. I 
was very moderate to let him off fortwo. 


Enter Servant Girl. 

Servani. A letter, sir. 

Smout. Solsee. Wait a minute; 
won't you stay for the postage ?>— 
( Offering to kiss her.) 

Servant. ’Tis a Queen’s head, sir, 
and nothing to pay. [ Exit. 

Smout, Thank Rowland Hill for 
this.- That fellow has done me out 
of my perquisites; for it was quite 
the regular thing with all the bar- 
maids along the road—a ninepenny 
letter; one kiss and threepence over 
—very good change for a shilling.— 
(Reads)—* Sir, as this is the day 
whereon Miss Catherine Harvey ar- 
rives at eighteen, I write this by de- 
sire of your uncle, who trusted”— 
my uncle who trusted !—he’s the first 
uncle I’ve heard of that ever did such 
a thing—** who trusted to secure the 
happiness of that young lady and 
yourself, by a union in the holy bands 
of matrimony.” Gammon! this is a 
got up thing to secure I, William 
Smout, take thee, Kate Harvey. 
** You are aware I was left sole de- 
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pository of his intentions"—Deposi- 
tory! why, here’s a fellow talks like 
a chest of drawers—*“ And, in accord- . 
ance with his instructions, I now 
write to you, to urge you in the 
strongest terms to offer your hand to 
your cousin. Whichever of you re- 
fuses to fulfil the wishes of my de- 
ceased friend, will have cause to re- 
pent it. A willingness to gratify him 
in this respect, will not fail of its re- 
ward,—I say no more, and remain, 
&e. &e. “© Tuomas Doss.” 

That’s the senior partner in Dobbs, 
Dowlas, & Co.—rum old cove !—and 
would look very well in our museum, 
if he was stuffed, as a Chinese ban- 
tam. But it won’t do, Mr Dobbs! 
I'm looking after higher game than 
our deceased uncle’s inclinations; and, 
please the pigs, you'll see me a step 
or two up in the peerage before long. 
Here I’ve got a_ proclamation of 
bans, between self and a lady in 
blank, at the Fallen-Adamites con- . 
venticle, duly signed and attested by 
Ebenezer Pennygrab, the pastor of 
the congregation, so that a registrar 
can splice me to Lady Susannah in no 
time. I wonder I don’t hear from 
her? Can that little water-wagtail 
have forgotten to give her my card? 
I think I'll go and treat myself to a 
new tie, and brush my mustache.— 
Bah! here’s the oldwoman. ([£zit, 


Enter Mrs Harvey. 


Mrs H. Nevy William— Nevy 
William, I say!—but he doesn’t hear 
me—he doesn’t care any more for the 
distress he occasions, than the old 
gentleman (I forget his name) that 
played on the fiddle all the time the 
city—the great city—I can’t recollect 
it—was either burning or upset by— 
a—a—what d’ye call it ?—ending in 
quake—or drowned in the deluge. A 
heartless, ill-natured, intolerable boy. 


. When he was four or five years old, 


I used to whip him well. ‘f wish he 


was five years old again ! 


A Enter Kate. 


Kate. Why—mamma, Bae 
matter ? 

Mrs H. Matter !—ruin’s the mat- 
ter—the whole house is emptying it- 
self, as if this lover of yours had 
brought the plague with him. 

Kate. What lover ?—whom do you 
mean ?—you can’t mean Charles? 
‘Mrs H. Charles!—Oh no—he’s @ 
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good-natured, agreeable young gen- 
tleman, as ever was seen! It's that 
great, roaring, good-for-nothing re- 

robate, your cousin, child. He has 
, a something or other to make Mr 
Steady and Mr Twist quarrel. They 
have both sent for hackney coaches, 
and leave the thouse this very day. 
He is sure to insult the other board- 
ers in the same way, and what's to 
become of us then? 

Kate. Hadn’t you better tell him 
to go away mamma? 

Mrs H. Oh no, child!. he comes 
here for a particular purpose—he will 
perhaps be steadier after he’s married. 
At least, I know your poor dear fa- 
ther was as quiet as possible after we 
had been married a month. He would 
not have thrown a book at a gentle- 
man’s head for all the world. He 
was quite remarkable for his steadi- 
ness, and—and—and—something end- 
ing in lidity. 

Kate. Solidity; mamma! 

Mrs H. It was either so or sto— 
Yes! I think stolidity was the word 
they used to call it; but it’s all the 
same thing, I suppose; for I never 
could see any difference between so- 
lidity and stolidity—could you? 

Kate. Not much, mamma—but what 
is to be done with cousin William? 
You wouldn’t wish me to accept the 
offer of such a strange individual’s 
hand, so rude and ignorant? 

Mrs H. Ignorant! my dear.—Oh, 

no! There you're very much mis- 
taken. He knows the names of every 
bird that flies, and all the animals and 
quadrupeds that ever lived. You 
would think he had spent his whole 
time in a show of wild beasts. 
_ Kate. You would, indeed, mamma 
—but why should you wish me to 
marry such an ornament of the mena- 
gerie? 

Mrs H. Because it has always been 
a settled thing in the family. To be 


sure, I expected your uncle Samuel’ 


to leave you some money; and, in- 
deed, he promised me he would pro- 
vide for you handsomely ; but I have 
never heard a syllable about it from 
any body since his death. Your other 
uncle, cousin William’s father, has 
never noticed us since we became 
poor, though he continued determined 
to let his son marry you if he liked ; 
and I took it for the first symptom of 
returning kindness, when he wrote 
me that young William would come 
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and fulfil his contract with his cousin. 
It won't do to reject advances from 
rich relations, Kate.  * 

Kate. Why not, mamma?—Are we 
not very happy as we are? Have we 
not contentment and affection to 
cheer us in all our struggles?—Oh, 
send this horrid, horrid man away, 
and let us go on as we used to do, be- 
fore he came! 

Mrs H. Impossible, ehild!—your 
entreaties are ill-timed, and, in our 
situation, altogether—something end- 
ing in posterous. 


Enter Servant Girl. 


Serv. A letter, ma’am. [ Exit, 
Mrs H. 1 don’t know the hand— 
(Reads) —** Madam,— As I believe 
this day you arrive at eighteen”"— 
Eighteen !—well, that’s very flatter- 
ing, I’m sure—‘* I write this by desire 
of my departed friend, who trusted to 
secure your happiness by a union in 
the holy bands of matrimony.”— 
Well, I’m sure! how kind inhis de- 
parted friend ! to desire him to write, 
too, in such a friendly manner!—*“ You 
are perhaps aware that I was left sole 
depository of his intentions; and, in | 
accordance with his instructions, I 
now write, to urge you, in the strong- 
est terms, to accept the offer of mar- 
riage that will this day be made to 
you.”——How odd! why, who is it, 
I wonder ?—** Whichever of you re- 
fuses to fulfil the wishes of the de- 
ceased, will have cause to repent it. 
A willingness to gratify him in this 
respect, will not fail of its reward.”— 
Indeed !—well this is a most curious 
thing!—a perfect something ending 
in igma~—what a dear kind gentle- 
man the deceased must have been !— 
‘* I say no more, and remain,” &c. &e. 
‘© Tuomas Dosss.” 


What an agitating letter!—Ohb, 
dear! I wish I had Sal—something 
ending in tilly. 

Kate. Sal Volatile, mamma! 

Mrs H.. Exactly—you'’ve such a 
memory ! 

Kate. Nothing bad, I hope? 

Mrs H. No, not very bad, child ; 
only very surprising that we should 
both be married, or asked to marry, 
the same day. 

Kate. Who? 

Mrs H. There, read that, child. 
He’s a most sensible, delightful man. 

Kate. Why, mamma, the letter’s to 


* 
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me— Miss Catherine Harvey, at full 
length. Let me read it. 

Mrs H. Well, I couldn't understand 


-any body having the impudence to- 


write such nonsense.to a person of my 
time of life. And eighteen, too; I 
thought there must have been some 
mistake! If the man had said eight- 
and-twenty—but eighteen! the man 
must be a positive blockhead. 

Kate. Oh, mamma !—this is a letter 
from Mr Dobbs, executor of uncle 
Samuel’s will, strongly insisting on 
my marrying cousin William. It’s 
very hard those old people’s wills 
should hinder any one else from hay- 
ing a will of their own. 

Mrs H. So it is, dear; but at the 
same time it’s very natural that he 
should wish to provide for you so 
comfortably, and at so little expense 
to himself, by making you the wife of 
a rich man. It’s the way most peo- 
ple’s relations like to show their kind- 
ness, without its costing them any 
thing more than advice. 


Enter Doctor Macrer in a rage. 


Doctor, Madam— Mistress Harvey, 
whar’s that hairy-faced glowerin ne’er- 
do-weel?—I wad say, where’s that 
mustached, insolent scoundrel ? 

Mrs H, Who isit? Dear Doctor, 

‘ what’s the matter? 

Doctor. Nane o’ yer fleeching— 
none of your flattery, ma’am. He 
sent mea gowk’'s errand—he sent me 
a wild-goose chase. I won’t stay in 
your house to be insulted by such a 
low, contemptible vagabond. ' 

Mrs H. Oh, dear!—oh, dear!— 
more mischief—what is it, sir? Has 
any one offended you? , 

Doctor, Yes—that rapscallion of a 
Mr Spout. 


Enter Smovurt. 


Smout, Ha, servant, doctor! how’s 
the duchess ? f 

Doctor. Ye’re an insolent, con- 
temptible fellow, sir; an’ if it didna 
degrade me to touch sic an a whalp, I 
wad whup ye till ye yowl’d again. 

Smout. Was it twins after all? poor 
littledears! They're doing well, Lhope? 

Doctor, Haud the tongue o’ ye, or 
I'll maybe clout yer haffets yet. Si- 
lence, I wad say, or I shall perhaps 
break your skull, even now ! 

Smout, Theinnocent darlings! did 
they squeak, doctor? You found the 
house, 


and thirty ? 
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Doctor. Ye're alow my notice, sir. 
You're beneath my observation. It’s ~ 
you, madam, I blame, for admitting 
this disgusting barbarian into your 
house. To-day I leave you, madam, 
and for ever! 
Smout. So, you won't tell me about 
the duchess? that’s very unkind, — 
Doctor, No, sir. Your servant, 
Mrs Harvey. [Exits 
Smout. Quack! quack! quack!— 
(Imitating a duck.) There goes an 
ornithoryncus platypus—neither a fox 
nor a goose, but a mixture of both, 
That fellow would do very well to sing 
a duet, half Scotch half English, 
or to be both parson and clerk, 
** Ye’re a fule, sir,” says the parson 
—‘‘ your a fool, sir,” says the clerk, 
‘ll no stop a meenute,” says the 
parson—‘ I sha’n’t stay a minute,” 
says the clerk. But here’s some more 
of them—such fun ! 


Enter Mr Sreapy, with carpet-bags, 
&c., from his room. 


Steady. Your servant, Mrs Harvey, 
I regret that you have admitted to 
your house such revolutionary, de- 
mocratical, and unprincipled people, 
It contaminates me to breathe 
the same air—faugh! and their man- 
ners! their appearance! but what 
can you expect from such political 
principles ?—farewell,ma’am. [Zait, 

Mrs H. Farewell, sir. 

Smout. That's, the gentleman with 
the number of odd-named friends that 
laughed at the other old boy with the 
book under his arm. No wonder he 
got into a passion and threw the book 
at his eye. 


Enter Twist, with carpet-bags, fc. 
Twist. 1 did not, sir. I did nothin 
of the kind—plain reasoning an 
sound argument are all that my princi- 
ples allow me. It was you, sir, that was — 
guilty of such disgraceful conduct, . 

Smout. Me!— You blaspheming hip~ 
popotamus ! How dare you say that I 
took any-interest in your squabbles? 
I think the other gentleman’s friends . 
served you quite right to laugh at 
you—though [ wish to drop a remark 
—You were wrong, decidedly very 
wrong, to throw the book. 

Twist. 1 did not, sir! 

Smout. Ah, you're sorry for it, I 
see; so I won't mention it. Don’t 
do it again ; there’s a good fellow ! 

Twist. Sir, you are too paltry to 
bespokento. And, asto Mr Steady, he 
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behaved in a most rude and unbecom- 
ing manner ; but what can you expect 
from his politics—a Tory, sir, a rank, 
unredeemed Tory ? Madam, I leave 

ou—I can never remain in a house 
where I have been so grossly insulted. 
—Your servant, madam. (Exit. 

Mrs H. Farewell, sir. 

Smout. Goit! here’salark ’Gad, 
I wouldn’t have missed this for a.six- 
pence! We've got a bull-frog in our 
museum his exact picture—blowed if 
I don’t think they must have been 
twins ! 

Mrs H. Oh, nevy William! 
you've been the ruin of this house. 
You've only been here about an 
hour, and you've driven away all my 
best boarders. 

Smout. ‘They ain’t all gone yet, 
auntie—eh? We may, perhaps, make 
a clean sweep of the whole of them, 
though not quite in the way you ex- 
pect. We shall see. 

Mrs H. Ob, you are not inventing 
any mischief against the others, are 
you? 

Smout. No—not exactly any mis- 
chief. Only wait awhile; that’s all. 
By-the-by, don’t you keep a bully in 
this here establishment—a chap that 
pretends to be knowing in segars, and 
wanted me to let him have some a 
bargain ? 

Mrs H. Mr Charles Lloyd, you 
mean. 

Smout. Some people would say he’s 
a hyena; J think him a reg’lar oppos- 
sum. 

Kate. Here he comes. 
Smout. Does he though? Then, 
I'll tell you what I think of him some 
other time. Come, auntie! 

[Axeunt Smout and Mrs H. 

Kate. Oh, Charles, I'm so glad 

ou’re come! I have got such an odd 
etter. 

Charles. I also have received a let- 
ter, Kate. 

Kate. Indeed? from your uncle? 

Charles. Yes. 

Kate. What does he say ? 

Charles. Stingy as ever. And now 
he tries to show his power over me 
more and more, by sneering at your 
poverty. . 

Kate. He might have chosen a 
fitter subject for his sneers. In all 
other respects, I feelthat I am sneer 

roof. Let your uncle sneer, Charles. 
t gives double value to his money 
od find that other people have none 
0 it. ' 


; 
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Charles. I sometimes think that 
George Barnwell was a most calum- 
niated young man; a martyr in the 
cause of nephews in general, and. 
nephews of scurvy old money-saving 
uncles in particular. What do you 
think this generous gentleman pro- 
poses, in answer to my prayer that: 
he would settle some moderate income 
on me, to enable me to take unto my- 
selfa wife? 

Kate. I can’t guess; except that 
he refused your petition. 

Charles. He encloses me a formal 
paper, binding himself to pay over 
to me, on my marriage day, exact- 
ly the same sum that I receive as 
a portion with my wife. Isn’tit insult- 
ing ? 

Kate. Why don’t you marry Miss 
What’ssher-name, the banker’s heir- 
ess, and ruin him? 

Charles. Ah, Kate, don’t talk of 
my marrying any body—but you! 

Kate. Let me see; with me you 
¥ould let him off too easily—six silver 
spoons ; twelve plated ditto; sixteen 
chairs ; five old carpets; a piano out 
oftune; a harp with nine strings; a 
thimble and pair of scissors. 

Charles. Bright eyes, and cherry- 
lips, and a true heart worth all the 
money in the world. Ah, Kate, it 
was a great shame to hang George 
Barnwell! 

Kate. But the letter, Charles—I’ve 
never shown you the letter. There!— 
(Charles takes the leiter)—I never 
wished to be rich before ; but it would 
be so delightful to punish the avari- 
cious old miser by making him stand 
to his agreement. If I had. fifty 
thousand pounds I would marry poor 
Charles, merely to spite his uncle. 
Well, what do you think of that ? 

Charles. There’s certainly some 
secret in it, if we could manage to 
find it out. It’s quite evident your 
family have all set their hearts on 
marrying you to the extraordinary 
being who has come here to-day; 
and I have no doubt, if you were to 
consent, that this old gentleman, Mr 
Dobbs, is instructed by your deceased 
uncle to come down handsomely on 
theoccasion. But you willnot consent? 

Kate. You are my counsel in this 
case, and I shall be entirely guided by 
your advice. 

Charles. 1 must have my fee, Kate, 
or the advice will not be thought 


worth having—(hisses her)—first brief. 
Hy wie 


always a double fee, 
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Kate. What a mercenary lawyer! 
Charles. Theonly thing to be done 
is to try to throw the onus of object- 
ing to the union on your cousin ; for 
the letter says, “ Whichever of you 
refuses to fulfil the wishes of my de- 
ceased friend, will have cause to re- 
pent it; a willingness to gratify him 
in this respect, will not fail of its re- 
ward.” He seems to be a prodigious 
coward—I think my best plan is to go 
and give him very plainly to under- 
stand that, if he hesitates an instant 
in refusing your hand, | will horsewhip 
him to death. 

Kate. No, no—leave the matter to 
me. I have devised a plan that will 
be surer of success—good-by, Charles 
—come back again in half an hour. 
Trippet! Trippet! 

Charles. Good-by ; “ and all suc- 
cess attend upon your counsels.” 

(Exit. 
Enter Tripper. 


Kate. Is Lady Susannah still suf- 
fering from headach ? 

Trippet. Yes, Miss Kate, she will 
keep her chamber all day. She 
wished to see Doctor Macfee, and 
was quite surprised to hear he had 
left the house. 

Kate. Oh, yes! some crotchet. I 
believe he and a gentleman who 
came to day did not agree. 

Trippet. Your cousin, miss; the 
fine handsome gentlemzn with beau- 
tiful buttons ? 

Kate. The same, Trippet. 

Trippet. La! Miss Kate, you must 
feel so very odd. Don’t you, now? 

Kate. No—why should I feel odd ? 

Trippet. Seeing; your husband that 
is to be—ain’t you all of a twittera- 
tion? a sort of flusterification, as it 
were ? 

Kate. Ah, no! but it was on this 
very subject. I wished to talk with 
you—to consult you—Trippet. 

Trippet. You're very obliging, 
Miss Kate. Is it to choose you rib- 
bons, or to fix on a bonnet? Any 
thing I can do, I’m sure I shall be 
most happy. 

Kate. No, Trippet; but I am led 
to believe, from some words my cousin 
said, that he is very anxious to be in- 
troduced to great people. He would 
follow their advice in every thing; and 
I am quite certain, if dear Lady Su- 
sannah would only have the kindness 
to advise him not to think of me—to 
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hate me, to despise me, any thing, but 
not tomarry me—he would do exactly 
as she wished. 

Trip. But her ladyship is so un- 
well. She can’t possibly see any body, 
much less such a very boisterous gen- 
tleman as your cousin. 

Kate. So you can’t help me, Trip- 
pet? 

Trip. Not in that way, miss; but 
stay—couldn’t J pass myself off for 
Lady Susannah? but no, he has seen 
me, and spoken to me, for ten minutes 
—he would be sure to find me out. 

Kate. Not he—he's too busy think- 
ing of himself to take notice of any 
body else. 

Trip. Indeed, miss? (tossing her 
head)—I rather think-you're mistaken ; 
but I shall try. 

Kate. Be sure you act the great 
lady, according to his idea of what a 
great lady should be. 

Trip. Oh, I. know exactly, miss ; 
but how can I talk as if I were a 
duke’s daughter? I never heard 
Lady Susannah say any thing about 
how she lived at home. How am I 
to describe a duke, Miss Kate ? 

Kate. He's a Scotch duke, too, re- 
member. 

Trip. Ah! I was once for about a 
year in the house of Mr M‘Sporran, 
a retired tobacconist. If your cousin 
asks me any thing about my father 
the duke, I can easily describe to him 
the movements of Mr M‘Sporran ; for 
I suppose Scotchmen are pretty much 
alike, whether they are dukes or to- 
bacconists. 

Kate. Oh, thank you, Trippet! I 
knew you would do what you could 
for me. I’m so much obliged—your 
assistance has made me quite happy. 

[ Hvit. 
‘ Trip. And will, perhaps, make me 
happy too. He ain’t such a very bad. 
looking person either, and in married 
life it’s an incredible comfort to be 
married to a fool; but I must go and 
dress for my new character. [£vit. 


Enter Smovut. 


Smout. St!—st!—wasn't that the 
jolly little chamelion, Lady Susannah’s 
maid? Such a pretty attendant as 
that, makes a man very independent 
of whether his wife is good-looking or 
not. Lady Susannah may be as ugly 
as she pleases; her rank entitles her 
to that. A baron's daughter should be 
tolerable; a a may be de- 
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cidedly plain ; an earl’s may squint ; 
a marquis’s may be lame, and marked 
with the smallpox; but'a duke’s may 
be any thing she likes, provided she 
has only the kindness to be a little 
blind at the same time. I just wish 
to have an hour’s talk with her, that’s 
all! I'll make her as soft: hearted as 
a tipsy chambermaid, before I have 
spoken to her ten minutes. I've 
walked into my Stulzes and Hobies to 
dazzle her at once. And, if she’s fond 
of rank, she can have it a bargain ; for 
this double roller, I take it, makes me 
a nat’ral born esquire, and these here 
blue trowsers are equal to a baronetcy 
at least. 

Kate. You here, cousin! 

Smout. Yes, my little lady-bird, and 
very much astonished at your for- 
wardness in wishing me to swallow 
the hook in such a devil of a hurry. 

Kate. What hook, cousin William? 
I don’t understand. 

Smout, Why, haven't you set old 
Dobbs to badger me into making you 
Mrs William Smout, with some rig- 
marole story about deceased uncles, 
and other departed carnivori, that I 
care no more about than I do fora 
house-sparrow? Didn’t you tell him to 
write that letter? just answer me that. 

Kate. No, I did not. 

Smout. Well, then—I wish to drop 
a remark : Old Dobbs has my fall 
permission, if he is so inclined, to go 
to the devil without a moment’s delay. 
So your plotting’s of no use. Poor 
thing!—'Pon my soul, if I hadn’t a 
passion for the aristocracy, there’s no 
saying what I might do; for you’re 
not by any means a bale of goods 
that would lie long on the shelf. But 
I won't be forced into any thing; so 

-make up your mind to the disappoint- 
ment, my dear, and look a little lower, 
will ye?—-Oh, crikey, here’s the clip- 
per! 


Enter Trieret extravagantly dressed— 
- Kate curtsies deeply—Smovut takes 
off his hat. 


Trip. This is the gentleman, is it, 
that wished to be presented ?—Let 
him come near. 

Smout. Servant, my lady—precious 
hot weather—light muslins, I take it, 
must be uncommonly up. 

Trip. (Examining him through a 
glass.) —Very well—very well indeed! 
—Let him turn round, will ye?— 
pretty well!—I had no idea such peo- 
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ple grew in Birmingham. You ‘sent 
me your ¢ 

Smout. Yes, ma’am, I have an un- 
common fancy to do the civil to the 
nobs—they’re so different from what 
we're used to. 

Trip. You flatter me, sir! Don’t 
let us detain you, Miss Harvey. 

[Kare curtsies, and exit. 

Smout, That’s a reg’lar dismiss, and 
no mistake! What does the bang-u 
ticket want to be alone with me for 
Stulz can’t have done the business 
already. 

Trip. You are scientific, Mr-—— 

Smout. Smout, my lady—Oh, very! 
—but only in the naturalist line. 
Are you fond of wild beasts, my lady? 

Trip. Ym very partial to tigers. 
At home at the castle we had a tame 
tiger, that was uncommonly fond of 
curds and cream. 

Smout. Indeed !—excuse me, ma’am 
—I must take a note of that. How 
Bob Gosset will stare !—( Writes.) 

Trip. But your time, Mr Smout, 
has not been entirely wasted in scien- 
tific pursuits. You've studied life 
and manners ? 

Smout. I could read Lord Chester- 
field from morning to night. He isa 
reg’lar rum un that same Lord Ches- 
terfield—ain’t he, ma’am? 

Trip. I quite agree with you. I 
see your taste and judgment are ini- 
mitable. 

Smout. 1’m hang’d if I hain’t floor’d 
her!—(Aside.) Oh, you're very polite, 
and no mistake |—( Bows.) 

Trip. Not more so than you de- 
serve — (curtsies.)— You've been in 
London most part of your life ? 

Smout. Very seldom, ma’am; the 
old Badger keeps me rather short of 
the tether. Old Badger’s the name of 
my father, my lady ; as close-fisted an 
old screw as you ever saw. 

Trip. Indeed! I should have 
thought you had lived in the capital 
all your days. You might pass fora 
lord mayor! 

Smout. I’ve done her !—( Aside.) — 
You’ve an uncommon flow of treacle 
from the tip of your tongue, and come 
it so strong in the buttering line, that 
I feel quite at a nonplus. That's a 


_ first price cloak you've got on, and 


if you bought it retail, it must have 
been ten guineas. It’s a very jemmy 
concern, and sits like a glove. 

Trip. You are very complimentary. 
—(Curtsies.) bina 









| 
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__ Sniow. Don't mention it—( Bows.) 

Trip. And very different from what 
I expected from Miss Harvey's de- 
scription. 

Smout. (Puts his finger to his nose.) 
—Sour grapes, my lady; she jumped 
very high, but couldn’t reach me. 

Trip. 1 don’t wonder she made the 
attempt—heigho! 

Smout. Don’t you, my lady? Per- 
haps others stand so high, they could 
make a mouthful of me on their hind 
legs without jumping—I merely drop 
the remark. That's a hint, if she 
likes to take it—( Aside.) 

Trip. But the happiness of another 
must be death and misery to poor Miss 
Kate. 

Smout. Did you ever hear what the 
donkey said when he began capering 
among the chickens—Take care of 
yourselves, says the donkey ; for if I 
step on any of you, that’s you're look- 
out, not mine, 

Trip. So, poor Miss Harvey is one 
of the thoughtless chickens ? 

Smout. And I’m a reg’lar-built don- 
key—and she has only herself to 
blame. Why the deuce did the girl 
wish me to marry her? Wasn't it 
very foolish, my lady? 

Trip. Very foolish, perhaps; but 
very natural—heigho ! 

Smout. What’s very natural, ma’am? 

Trip. Nothing, sir — nothing — 
heigho ! 

Smout. Oh, she’s got it to a dead 
certainty, and I may pop whenever I 
please |—(Aside)— It would be good 
fun, I think, to disappoint the little 
lady-bird, and the old solan her mo- 
ther. Wouldn't it ? 

Trip. Yes, it would—ha, ha! 

Smout. A famous lark—ha, ha, ha! 

Trip. But how is it to be done, sir? 

-Smout. Why, you see—excuse me, 
my lady—but there’s no other way of 
making her retire from business alto- 
gether, except for me to enter into a 
partnership somewhere else. 

Trip. For how long? 

Smout, Life, my lady—none of your 
breaks at seven or fourteen years. 
Now, I think I have a partner in my 
eye. 

Trip. Indeed? Who is it? 

Smout, A lady—a real, true, un- 
counterfeit lady, if she would conde- 
scend so far——. 

Trip, Ah! Mr Smout, you little 
know the feminine heart, if you talk of 
condescension in a matter of the kind. 





Smout. She's a ing creature, 
and has no pride at all; and in a white 


bonnet and blue feathers is as well 
preserved a specimen of an angel 
as ever I saw. Do you know her 
now? 

Trip. Ah! if it weren't for papa! 

Smout, Oh, cuss the old drousinr ! 
Leave him on the top of some of the 
Scotch mountains, cooling his old 
trotters in a kilt—that is, if he says 
any thing uncivil; but I bet beef- 
steaks and onions for four, he and I 
would soon become friends. How 
does he live ? 

Trip. Live? what do you mean? 

Smout. How does he spend the day, 
that I may know whether we should h 
it off together? When does he rise? 

Trip. Oh, he rises—now for my old 
master, Mr M‘Sporran—(Aside)—he 
rises at seven: o'clock, and has a pint 
of half-and-half and a pipe. 

Smout. A jolly old soul !—1 like him 
—go on. 

Trip. At nine he breakfasts—tea 
and toast—and sends the maid out for 
another pint. 

Smout, The maid!—a duke !—I 
wish to make a remark. It strikes me 
a duke is not very unlike another man 
—say, for instance, acarpenter. Well, 
his lunch ? 

Trip. He never lunches—at one 
he dines, and has two pints, and then 
goes into the scullery to smoke his 
pipe. 

Smout, The scullery!—you amaze 
me. What a set of oddities the Scotch 
must be! 

Trip. At five, he has tea and a half 
pot of porter. 

Smout, Go it, my jolly lad! you're 
a rare friend of the brewer. 

Trip. And at eight he has, ve 
often, a supper of tripe and cow-heel, 
and a quart of strong ale. 

Smout. Ale again! He must be an 
unaccountable drunken old boy, this 
papa of yours. I wouldn’t pay his 
beer bill for a trifle. ~ But I think he 
and I would get as thick as thieves in 
less than no time ; and therefore, dear 


‘ girl—Lady Susannah, I mean—~no 


offence—— 
Trip. We pardon every thing 
where we admire so much—— 
Smout. More treacle! Ah, what’s 
the use of nonsense? Let’s come to 
the point. From the moment I heard 
name, I fell bang into it over 
ead and ears, 
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Trip. Into what? 

Smout. Love, my angel !—(takes her 
hand and looks in her face—recognizes 
her)— Why—what’s all this? Blow'd 
if you ain’t the pretty little waiting- 
maid! Oh, ho! you've been coming 
the hoax, have ye? but it won't do. 

Trip. And am I then discovered! 
—(Sighs.) 

Smout. That you are; so no more 
gammon about dukes and pints of half- 
and- half, , 

Trip. Ah, Mr Smout! think not 
too lowly of my sex, nor of me, since 
you have perceived the full extent of 
your conquest 

Smout. A mighty pretty conquest, 
to stand shiily-shallying with a lady's 
maid!—why, there ain’t a barmaid be- 
tween this and Brummagem that 
would have cost me half the time. 

Trip. You misunderstand me, sir, 
(haughtily,) and I leave you. 

Smout. No misunderstanding in the 
matter. You're the same little girl, 
ain’t you, I saw here half an hour ago, 
with a bandbox and bonnet? 

Trip. You saw me with the bonnet 
and bandbox, sir; and if I humbled 
myself to have the pleasure of seeing 
a gentleman I had heard so much of 
—but it serves me right— Twas fool- 
ish—and I am doomed to suffer the 
penalty ! 

Smout. Humbled yourself !—you’re 
coming it mighty grand, Trippet. 

Trip. Trippet is my maid, sir—my 
tirewoman. 

Smout. Trippet is yourself, you 
mean to say. 

Trip. You use your victory cruelly 
—compassion, delicacy, gallantry, 
should lead you to be more merciful 

- to the vanquished. If I disguised my- 
self in Trippet’s clothes—if I carried 
a bandbox into the room where I 
knew you were—if I broke through 
the rules of strict etiquette, and per- 
haps feminine decorum, to gratify a 
curiosity from which I am condemned 
to suffer so severely—it is right—I do 
not complain.—The wounds that I 
received as the humble Trippet, I 
shall knew how to endure as Lady 
Susannah Cairngorm. 

Smout. Eh!—what the devil !—you 
don’t say so? 

Trip. Farewell, sir.—One more 
look at that face! at that form !—one 
more sound of that voice!—one more 
touch of that hand—forgive it—it is 
the last !—farewell !—( Going.) 
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Smout. Here’s a devil of a concern! 
— Why, it’s Lady Susannah after all. 
Honour bright, are you not telling a 
lie? You're the real superfine article, 
and came to have a look at me for a 
bit of a lark, pretending to be your 
own waiting-woman? ’Pon my soul, 
you're a trump, you are, and I like 
you a hundred times better than ever! 

Trip. Oh!—say it again! Did my 
ears deceive me? You like me? You 
forgive my having deceived you? 

Smout. I tell you I like you all the 
better for it. So you took a fancy to 
me at first sight? First-rate Stulzes 
these, ain’t they? see how well they 
fit at the knee—The coat—don’t you 
think the back buttons a little too low 
down ?— The waistcoat’sadmired wher- 
ever I wear it. 

Trip. You dress like a man of 
fashion and science. 

Smout. D’ye think so? — really 
now ?—well, you fave an unaccount- 
able sly way of paying a compliment. 

Kate. (Behind the scenes.)—Wil- 
liam! cousin William! 

Smout. Bother! there’s the lady- 
bird.—She wants me to marry her, 
Lady Susannah! 

Trip. Ob, (pretending nearly to 
Jfaint,) spare my feelings! 

Smout, But T won't marry her, so 
help me Bob! 

Trip. You revive me. 

Smout. Sharp’s the word, Lady 
Susannah; will you have me?—no 
palaver. : 

Trip. Yes. 

Smout, Immediately ? 

Trip. Yes. 

Smout. Here’s the ticket. This is 
a proclamation of bans; we can slip 
round the corner to the registrar’s. 
He'll splice us in two minutes. 

Kate. (Behind the scenes.)\—Wil- 
liam, cousin William! 

Smout. Come, then! but stay— 
won't your father tell the House of 
Lords ? 

Trip. Oh, no! He's a duke in the 
peerage of Scotland; but in the peer- 
age of England he is only a justice of 
peace. 

Smout. Is that all? come along! L 
say, won’t the young one be reg’lar 
flummoxed ? 

Trip. Flummoxed? what's that ? 

Smout. Flabbergasted, spiflicated,. 
when she finds I can’t marry her! Mr 
William Smout regrets that a previous 
engagement—— 
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Trip. They're coming ! 
Smout, Come! come! 


Enter Kate. 


Kate. Cousin William !—I do hope 
Trippet has given him good advice. 
Here’s Mr Dobbs arrived, and cousin 
William nowhere to be found.—(En- 
ter Cuartes.)—Oh, Charles! I’m so 
glad to see you. Have you seen cou- 
sin William ? 

Char. No—but, alas! alas! Kate; 
I fear fortune is still agaifist us. Mr 
Dobbs seemsyso very determined. 

Kate. How often shall I have to tell 
you that it is I that must be determin- 
ed—not Mr Dobbs ? 


Enter Mrs Harvey. 


Mrs H. Oh dear !—oh dear! where 
can that nevy of. mine be gone? 
There’s Lady Susannah calling for 
Trippet. I'm quite in a something 
ending in—dary. 

Kate. Quandary, mamma. 

Mrs H. Yes, thank you—quandary’s 
the very word. 


Enter Mr Doss. 


Mr Dobbs, So you can’t find Mr 
Smout junior, ma'am? Well, I can 
make use of the time till he is found in 
explaining matters to this young lady. 
Your uncle, miss, was resolved to do 
something for his family, and wished 
to be equally kind to his brother and 
sister ; but as, at the time of his death, 
he was not on good terms with either 
of them, he determined to show his 
affection to their children instead of 
to them. He constituted me his repre- 
sentative in carrying these wishes in- 


(Ezeunt. 


to effect, and leaves his whole fortune ' 


to his nephewand niece if they marry ; 
but cuts off without a shilling which- 
ever of them makes an objection to the 
match. If you marry your cousin, I 
pay you over thirty thousand pounds 
— if you refuse to marry him when he 
makes you the offer, I pay the money 
over to. him. 

Kate. And if he refuses to marry 
me, sir? 

Mr Dobbs. That's not a very likely 
case, I should say—(taking her hand) 
—pbut, in case he should be so foolish, 
I pay the money over to you. 

Kate. Pray Heaven he may be 
guided by Trippet’s counsel! 

Char. He can’t be ass enough for 
that, when merely making the offer 
puts him in possession of the fortune. 
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Kate, He's ass enough for any 
thing, and here he comes. 


Enter Smovt. 


Mrs H. Oh! nevy William. 

Kate. Oh! cousin William. 

Smout, What's the go now? Has 
any body been a- breaking out of New- 
gate? 

Kate. Mr Dobbs, cousin Wil- 
liam. . 

Smout. The same old boy that tipt 
me the stave this morning! That cock 
won't fight, governor. 

Mr D. 1 don’t quite understand yous 
my young friend. 

Smout. I understand you though, 
my old jackdaw, and that’s prettr 
much the same thing, I takeit. I wish 
to drop a remark— That cock won't 

Jight. Now, do you take me? 

Mr D. Sir, we are not talking 
either of cocks or hens, that I am aware 
of. We are talking, sir, of your mar 
riage with this young lady. 

Smout. Didn’t I tell you so! But I 
say, for the third and last time, that 
cock won't fight. 

Mr D. Who talks of fighting? 
who talks of cocks? I ask youaques- 
tion, sir. Are you willing to take this 
young lady—the niece of my deceased 
friend—as your wedded wife? Answer 
me—yes or no. 

Smout. She’s set you up to it—has. 
she? Well, she’s rather forward of 
her age—but she’s a day behind the 
market 

Mr Dobbs. 
—yes or no? 

Smout. Then no—by all means. 
What the devil!—how many wives 
would the fellow wish one to take. 
Would he have a man take a seraglio ? 
—(Aside.) 

Mr Dobbs. I must now then turn 
to you. Are you, Kate or Catherine 
Harvey, willing to marry this person, 
Mr William Smout? 

Cha. Say yes. 

Kate. Yes. 

Smout. Ha! ha! ha! How cussedly 
canoes she’ll be when she knows 
all. 

My Dobbs. And you refuse her 
hand? 

Smout. To be sure Ido. Gad, the 
old boy wants to have me up for bi- 
gamy—( Aside.) 

Mr Dobbs. Then the remaining 
part of my duty is easily accomplish- 


ea——_ 





Will you answer, sir 
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Smout. You had better mizzle, my 
boy, with all convenient expedition ; 
for I expect my wife here every mo- 
ment, and you must spare a bride’s 
blushes—— 

Mrs H. Your wife, nevy William ? 
Was there ever such an odd—some- 
thing ending in strophe? 

Smout. Yes, my wife, auntie. 
Don’t be down-hearted—but you see 
it won't be in my power to marry your 
daughter—at least till I’m a widow. 
I'll call her—Lady Susannah ! 

Mrs H. Lady Susannah! Oh dear ! 
—(Sits down and covers her face.) 

Trip. Well, lovey, did you call me? 

Kate. Why—Trippet? 

. Mrs H. Trippet? Oh, the good- 
for-nothing hussey ! 

Smout. Beg your pardon, but this 
is carrying the joke a little too far. 
Speak to them, Lady Susannah. Tell 
them about your father the duke 

Mrs H. The Lady Susannah! She’s 
Trippet, and nobody else.—(Brings 
Trippet forward.) 

Smout. Now come here—I wish to 
drop aremark. Are you Trippet, or 
Lady Susannah ? 

Trip. Neither. 

Smout. Then what the deuce are 
you? 

Trip. Mrs William Smout. But 
come, deary, let us leave these good 
folks to themselves. It ain’t etiquette 
to see somany people immediately after 
one’s marriage. 

Smout. Go yourself. I don’t budge 
an inch. 

Trip. Oh, you won't! won’t you? 
—you'll desert your lawful wife, will 
ye ?—Come, I say !—( Fiercely.) 

Smout. No, | won't 

Trip. But you shall come, sir, when 
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1 order you. Do you think I demean- 
ed myself to marry a person like you, 
unless to have the pleasure of having 
him for my slave? Come, I say! 

Smout, Why, what’s the hurry ? 

Trip. Hurry? Because I wish to 
be gone—to forget that I have ever 
been any thing but a lady—wife of a 
scientific gentleman that keeps a gig. 
Who’s flummoxed now, I should like 
to know ?—flabbergasted ?—spiflicat- 
ed? Come! 

Smout.” Well, if you insist on it— 
( Going)—but blowed f I ever 

Trip. What's that you say, sir? 

Sm ut. Nothing—nothing—devil- 
ish hard that a man can’t speak-—— 

Trip. Come, I say! 

Smout. Well, I'm coming, ain’t 1?— 

[Exreunt. 

Mr Dobbs. This extraordinary 
scene makes my duty still easier than 
before. I shall be delighted, Miss Har- 
vey, to pay the money into any bank- 
er’s you choose to name, 

Kate.—( Taking Charles's hand)— 
I believe this gentleman must fix on 
where it had better be placed. 

Mr Dobbs. Indeed! 

Kate. He has loved me long and 
truly, sir, when I was poor and friend- 
less; and I think that I can’t do less 
than love him in return, now that I 
am rich and happy. 

Cha. Thank Heaven, my cares are 
over! 

Mr Dobbs. And my duty done. 

Mrs H. And my uneasiness at an 
end, if our friends will honour us with 
their—something ending in ation. 

Kate. Approbation, mamma—ap- 
probation. 





Curtain falls, 
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ENGLAND AND HER EUROPEAN ALLIES. 


At a period when a temporary 
check has been given to the progress 
of misrule at home, and England is 
-again at liberty to assume her posi- 
tion among the great Conservative 
powers of Europe, it is not a fruitless 
speculation to direct attention to the 
present condition and interests of the 
Conservative party on the Continent, 
and to offer, for the consideration of 
the British aristocracy, some general 
remarks on the actual state of the same 
class in other European nations. We 
are not of those politicians who 
think that England can ever, consis- 
tently with her own best interests, pur- 
sue a line of policy which is to be 
always unconnected with that of other 
powers ; we hold a policy of isolation, 
notwithstanding the physical impreg-. 
nability of our island home, to be an 
impossibility—for even though we 
should endeavour to abstract ourselves 
from the influence of foreign events, 
those events would affect us in spite 
of all our efforts; other nations would 
not let us alone, though we were to 
protest for ever our deepest admira- 
tion for the non-interference system ; 
and our moultitudinous interests— 
spread abroad like the feelers of a 
molluscous inhabitant of the deep, to 
take cognisance of all around it— 
would be made to vibrate with many 
an unforeseen event, which might call 
on the instant into fiery exertion all 
the efforts of the nation. In fact, we 
have nothing to gain and every thing 
to lose by a policy of isolation ; jn 
territorial extent, as far as Europe is 
concerned, we can hardly rank as a 
first-rate power—it is by. our dense 
and industrious population, by our 
wide-spread colonies, and by our uni- 
versal trade, that we extend our name 
and our influence wherever waves can 
beat or foot ean tread; it is by our 
very ubiquity that we hold the high 
naw 4 among nations which it has 


pleased Providence that we should. 


attain. England is, and has long 
been, so essentially a civilizing nation— 
she has done so much good for man- 
kind—she has taught men so many 
arts, has made for them so many dis- 
coveries, has protected them from so 
much evil, and, on the whole, has used 
her great and honourably acquired 
power so humanely, so nobly, that she 


would be wanting to herself were she 
to abdicate that exalted station, which, 
in the opion of three-fourths of the 
world, she so fairly holds. England 
is intimately connected with every na- 
tion, and every nation is intimately 
connected with her; whether for good 
or evil, for friendship or for enmity; 
she has her lot in the bag with every 
nation under the sun; and at the pre- 
sent moment, her navies are afloat in 
the Chinese seas as well as in the 
Mediterranean, while her travellers 
and expeditionists are exploring the 
frozen regions of either pole. It may 
be a laborious task for British states- 
men to have to deal with the destinies 
of the whole world,. but it is also a 
high and perilous honour ; it requires 
men of no common knowledge and 
ability to move the levers of our 
mighty empire; and the honour and 
credit of the nation itself are at stake 
every day in some portion or other of 
our wide-scattered possessions; but 
such is the state of the case—the task 
cannot be refused, the labour cannot 
be lightened— the energies of the 
mind must be called forth to meet the 
difficulties of the undertaking, and 
England must never be wanting in a 
supply of men duly qualified to serve 
their sovereign and their country. 
Away, then, with the narrow policy 
which would make us believe that 
England has only herself to care for, 
only herself to govern; the Ocean 
Queen, the mistress of the world in 
arts and civilizing energies, has to 
think and act for all mankind; she 
has to supply their wants, to guide 
their labours, to cultivate their minds, 
to confer an interchange of benefits 
on them all, and to unite them, if it 
were possible, in one common bond of 
good sense and good-will. She has to 
ally herself with good men wherever 
she finds them; she has to encourage 
the lovers of peaceful and upright. 
government wherever they are to be 
met with ; she has to set them a good 
example, and to imitate good conduct 
wherever it exists; she has, in fact, 
not only to be conservative at home, 
but she has to conneet herself with 
all that is conservative abroad. 

an aristocracy is always a 
conservative body, is true in various 
senses ; it is conservative, at all times 
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and in all cases, of its own rights and 
privileges, except when the terrors of 
revolution have arisen from its mis- 
conduct or factious ambition, and are 
sweeping away the foundations of 
society; in many instances, and at 
various periods, it is conservative of 
the true interests and welfare of the 
people, and is in fact the stay and 
safeguard of a nation. It is in this 
latter sense that the aristocracy of 
Great Britain has shown itself pre- 
eminently one of the most conserva- 
tive bodies that Europe has ever 
possessed; for the nobles of our 
three kingdoms, while they have main- 
tained their own privileges, and as- 
serted their own independence, have 
ever been mindful of the duly regu- 
lated liberties of the people, and have 
guarded the sacred deposit of national 
honour and happiness, with a constancy 
and a courage that have weathered the 
severest political storms to which the 
nation has been exposed. The nobility 
of England have not deserted their posts, 
like those of France at the outbreak 
“of the great Revolution, nor have they 
sunk into a state of cowardly and cor- 
rupt degeneracy, like those of Spain 
and Portugal, who look unmoved at the 
calamities of their wretched countries, 
and peril not their persons or their 
fortunes in an attempt to save them. 
The British aristocracy have remained 
a far more united and active body than 
that of the old Germanic Empire, or 
the heterogeneous aristocracies of the 
actual German Confederation; they 
are not lost in indolence and sensuality, 
like the nobles of Italy, nor do they 
form a rude untractable body, like the 
‘potentates of the Russian empire :— 
they are essentially the best and most 
energetic class of the nation ; they have 
‘the truest perceptions of what consti- 
‘tutes the national good, and the stead- 
iest determination to bring that good 
into effect ; they keep up the tone and 
character of the community to their 
roper pitch ; and they are the real 
eaders of the people in all that re- 
quires the exercise of courage, talent, 
and virtue. It is true that the aristo- 
cracy suffers by the political divisions 
of party which afflict the nation at 
large; but, with some minor differ- 
ences removed, they have, as a body, 
the welfare of the whole peopleseriously 
at heart, and they devote their best 
powers to promote and preserve what- 
ever tends to advance it. One of the 
most striking instances in which the 
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forethought of the British nobility was 
displayed, and their efforts exerted 
with the most complete success, was 
in the noble stand which they made 
against the influence of the French 
Revolution, and the wide-spreading 
ved of Napoleon ; when almost all 
urope had given way to the perni- 
cious doctrines that issued forth from 
France, and when the crown of many 
a monarch had been trodden under 
foot by the ambitious and unsparing 
conqueror. Had not the British no- 
bility themselves, under the guidance 
of the great man who then swayed the 
destinies of our country, come forward 
to check the career of political dege- 
neracy at home, and to withstand the 
march of republican or imperial ty- 
ranny abroad, all Europe had sunk 
beneath the influence of France ; and 
the honour and independence of every 
state which now exists in it had been 
utterly annihilated. It was this, the 
last great European act of the nobles 
of our land, that saved our own coun- 
try and re-established the prosperity 
of the continent: it was this that 
consolidated and exalted our national 
power; and it was this that raised to 
its high and enviable post the untar- 
nished honour of the British name. 
The great act of conservatism then 
accomplished, should, we contend, be 
the mark and text for our nobles and 
statesmen of the present day. It is 
not enough to have once accomplished 
so great, so illustrious a work, The 
necessity for persevering in a similar 
course not only exists, but has received 
fresh force from recent events; and 
the aristocracy of England, the Con- 
servative party of the British Empire, 
should be prepared to maintain their 
position in the foremost ranks of all 
that is noble and conservative in 
Europe, whenever it is a question of 
opposing the insidious progress of po- 
litical degeneracy, or the open demons 
strations of democratical profligacy. 
During the last ten years the Conser- 
vative party at home have been too 
much occupied in redeeming the faults 
that led to the check of 1830, and the 
subsequent years, to allow of their at- 
tention being turned, as much as was 
required, to Conservative interests on 
the Continent : the reins of power, too, 
had escaped from their hands. All 
that could be done was, by firm and 
honourable persistance in the good 
cause which had won for them the 
cordial support of all classes, to ad- 
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vance with steady steps to the position 
from which they had been momenta- 
rily forced. Now, however, that their 
efforts have been crowned with success, 
it behoves them to look well abroad, 
and to see with what friends they 
should ally themselves, in what course 
they should steer the noble vessel of 
the state, and what policy they should 
adopt with regard to our Continental 
neighbours. The seeds of mischief 
have too long been sown on soils near 
our own doors, and the sowers have 
been too much tampered with by the 
friends of mischief at home, not to ren- 
der this a precaution and a duty of 
great importance; and the readiest 
way to prevent the calamities of a fu- 
ture conflagration, will be to extinguish 
the sparks as they show themselves 
near the fuci of combustible matter, 
while at the same time all fuel for the 
flames should be carefully removed. 

A review of the present political con- 
dition of the states of Europe, and of 
the position in which the Aristocratical 
and Conservative parties in each are 
situated, will show what should be 
the foreign policy of our own aristo- 
cracy and Conservatives, and in what 
quarter they should look for the most 
beneficial alliances. It cannot be 
denied, that the most likely source 
from whence danger to England and to 
the other states of Europe may arise, is 
France, in her present anomalous and 
unsettled condition. That country, 
blessed with natural gifts beyond 
many others in Europe, with a varied 
fertility of soil, and with a geographi- 
eal conformation that ought to make 
her one of the most agricultural, and 
at the same time commercial, districts 
of the world, peopled with a peasantry 
who are capable of being led to more 
good than they have hitherto, been to 
mischief, and are endowed with a de- 
gree of national talent and acuteness, 
that might bring about the most happy 
results, if directed to right ends,—that 
country seems of late to have been only 
a slumbering volcano, ready to launch 
forth its fires of devastation upon the 
first shock which shall break through 
the thin crust that covers its crater. 
The political faults and crimes that 
produced and accompanied the great 
Revolution, have, through the vicissi- 
tudes of the empire and the restora- 
tion; and the present period of citizen 
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misrule, led to such a state of un- 
sound political organization and mor- 
bid public feeling, that on the first 
removal of the restraint, now kept up 
by the wary despotism of a suspicious 
government, the nation, nominally a 
monarchy, is ready again to assume 
the form of a military republic, to 
whose existence war and conquest are 
essentially necessary. The aristo- 
cracy of France, if it has not ceased 
to exist, is in a dormant or rather tor- 
pid state—stripped of political power, 
void of moral influence, and holding 
its territorial possessions by the tenure 
of a few short lives. It has no voice 
in the state—for the Chamber of 
Peers is the most ludicrous libel on a 
chamber of nobles that can be ima- 
gined—and it has no hold on the affec- 
tions or respect of the people. It is 
not an active, a leading, or protecting 
body, like that of England; but it 
shrinks beneath the rod of the citizen 
king, and quails before the frown of 
an armed people, like the meanest 
classes of the community. Never, in 
fact, since the reign of Louis XIII., 
has the aristocracy of France done 
any thing to protect the people from 
the sovereign or from themselves ; on 
the contrary, it has commonly joined 
with the crown in oppressing them, 
and, like the clergy, forgot to practise 
those moral duties which would alone 
ensure respect and sympathy in the 
day of danger. Since the accomplish- 
ment of the Revolution of the last 
century, and since the second destruc- 
tion of any hopes the French nobles 
might afterwards have formed by the 
successful insurrection of 1830, the 
practical power of the aristocracy in 
France has been altogether null; the 
nobility made no stand worthy of the 
name, in behalf of the unfortunate 
Charles X., nor have they since op- 
posed, with any courage or activity, 
the swarms of political adventurers 
who have been preying upon the en- 
trails of the country ; they have not 
attempted to make any foreign alli- 
ances for the recovery of the power 
they ought to hold, but, on the con- 
trary, have shown the meanest and 
most ridiculous jealousy of those na- 
tions to whom, and to Great Britain 
more especially, they were once in- 
debted even for their lives and for- 
tunes.* For the people they have 





* The ingratitude shown towards England by the French nobility, is proverbial ; 
and the language of the French Legitimist press, is not less hostile to Great Britain 
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. shown but little sympathy, or, at all 
-events, have not evinced it by any 
sacrifices of personal wealth and com. 
fort; they have allowed the shock 
of government to come upon the 
lower “classes unchecked by their 
own mediation ; and they have not 
protested against the legal despotism, 
or the fiscal exactions, under which 
the common people in France have 
been groaning more and more the 
longer they have been blessed with a 
citizen-dynasty. The consequence has 
been, what we have said above, that 
they have neither gained nor retained 
any hold on the respect and affections 
of the nation ; and that at the present 
moment their existence is almost un- 
thought of except by the Republican 

arty, who always look upon them as 

egitimate subjects for future spolia- 
tion. The nobles of France, no doubt, 
constitute a Conservative party of a 
peculiar kind; but they have noleader, 
nor any avowed line of policy, and are, 
therefore, incapable of making any 
effective point d’appui for the friends 
of order, in the event of a new revolu- 
tion. There is another Conservative 


party in France, which, though much 


ess numerous, is far more effective, 
and, in fact, forms the only portion of 
the nation upon whom the just and tran- 
quillizing policy of the more sober states 
of Europe can have any influence: we 
mean the commercial and financial 
classes. The merchants,manufacturers, 
and bankers of France, are any thing 
but speculators in the English sense of 
the word: they are laborious, plodding, 
and on the whole upright worthy men, 
who are contented with small but 
sure gains: who are by no means ad- 
vocates of any free-trade doctrines, 
and who conduct their dealings very 
much upon the ready money and bird- 
in-the-hand principle. Eversince the 
peace of 1814, they have been gra- 
dually but surely amassing money ; 
and at the present moment the trading 
interests of France, thoughthey will not 
. beara comparison for extent to those of 
our own country, are based on a solid 
foundation, that reflects great honour 
on those who laidit. Political power 
has necessarily flowed largely into 
their hands, for they have practically 
held the purse-strings of the state ; 
and it was to them, and them only, that 
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Louis Philippe was indebted for sup- 

rt when ty es the pg on 

iberal party last year, and succeeded 
in staying the clamour for war. The 
monied interests were the first, or 
rather the only interests in the country, 
that were alarmed by the headlong 
madness of the profligate minister who 
was hurrying the country on to its 
ruin; and it was by the cordial co- 
operation of the manufacturers and 
capitalists, that the Chamber of Depnu- 
ties was enabled to pluck up a little 
courage, and throw Thiers and his 
crew out of office. The third Conser- 
vative party in France is the agricul- 
tural portion of the population, and 
more particularly the smaller farmers 
and peasants ; who, like all persons 
engaged in similar pursuits, are in- 
clined to be orderly and contented if 
tolerably well governed, and to whom 
war and revolution are words synony- 
mous with misery and ruin. The 
peasantry of France form a solid sub- 
stratum of a rude and ignorant, but 
not an evil-disposed race ; and, under 
the guidance of a properly constituted 
aristocracy, and a truly national and 
paternal government, might form a 
source of strength and prosperity, 
which would elevate the country to a 
high degree of importance and power. 
-The fourth party in France which 
assumes the title of a Conservative one, 
though often without any just claims, 
is that which comprises all the ad- 
herents and supporters of the present 
dynasty: a motley gang, including not 
only the oft transformed Liberals and 
Imperialists of former days—the men 
of a hundred adhesions to a hundred 
parties ; but also the hungry expect- 
tants of place and power, who have 
been drawn from obscurity by the 
events of 1830, and are dependent 
for existence on the system which they 
then raised, and are now forced to sup- 
port. These men are conservative of 
nothing but what appears to be their 
own immediate interest: they submit 
with blind optimism to the tortuous 
policy of the crown: they are pre- 
pared to go any lengths in departing 
from what they professed, eleven years 
ago, to be the only true principles of 
enlightened government, if they are 
only allowed to fatten on the ever- 
growing budget of “ the cheapest and 





and ali that is British, than that of the Republican papers. 


The fact is, that a feel- 


ing of deep-rooted and insensate, because causeless, hostility to England, peryades 


many classes of the French people. 
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best of republics ;" and they are ready 
- to support with the same servility any 
other government that may be estab- 
lished on the ruins of the present one, 
provided that it holds out sufficient 
guarantees of stability and gain. The 
statesmen who guide the destinies of 
that country at the present day—a 
ruined set of effete Liberals and ci- 
devant Imperialists—have no line of 
policy other than what suits the views 
of their able and vigilant master. 
This policy has happily found its ends 
answered by maintaining friendship 
with England, and therefore peace is 
the orderof the day :—but if the views 
of the Orleans family had been better 
suited by an alliance with any other 
European power, or if the support of 


any other nation would be purchased © 


on eas'er terms, English friendship 
and English alliance would be thrown 
overboard, by these official followers, 
and the French would be encouraged 
to indulge, if they dared, in their na- 
tional hostility agaiust their insular 
neighbours. This party is neither con- 
servative towards the people, nor con- 
servative towards the foreign alliances 
of the country: it is conservative only 
of itself: and it cannot be counted on 
with any security by the aristocrati- 
cal and really conservative parties of 
other nations. 

If, on the other hand, we reflect 
upon what is the extent and power of 
the openly avowed destructive party 
in France—what is its activity, its per- 
petual ambition, its restless energy—we 
are compelled to confess that very few 
hopes of a permanent friendship with 
France can be entertained by England. 
The Republicans of the former coun- 
try, and the Radicals of the latter, 
may indeed entertain sympathies cf 
evil; but the people of England are 
not represented by the Radicals, and 
the really solid and respectable bulk 
of the British nation could never 
coalesce with the supporters of anar- 
chy and tyranny on the other side of 
the Channel. There is no chance, 
until the national character of the 
French is altered and improved by a 
better system of government, of any 
thing like a permanent alliance exist- 
ing between the two countries; and 
however desirous British Conserva- 
tives may be of maintaining relations 
of peace with their Gallic neighbours, 
we are convinced that the tranquillity 
of Europe, if it d on such a 
peace alone, stands on a very unccr- 
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tain and dangerous foundation. The 
French Government, as things are at 
present constituted in that country, ‘is 
at best but the organ of the individual 
opinion of Louis Philippe ; but should 
any fortuitous or natural cireumstances 
remove from the throne a monarch, 
to whose pacific policy we owe so 
much, there is no doubt whatever 
that power will almost immediately, 
if not instantaneously, revert into the 
hands of the Radical, or Republican, 
or War party, and a general con- 
flagration will be the consequence. 
We confess our distrust of the sta- 
bility and honesty of parties in France 
is so extreme, that we do not think 
any overtures or concessions from 
the Conservatives, consistent with 
the honour of England, would ensure 
a single year of peace after the de- 
cease of Louis Philippe. We fore- 
see an inevitable hurricane arising 
in that quarter; and we should be 
glad to find the Conservatives of 
England firmly linked in bonds of hon- 
ourable friendship and good under. 
standing with the great Conservative 
powers of Europe, before the’ wild 
play of the political whirlwind begins. 
That the consequences of a war of 
aggression on the part of France would 
be fatally disastrous to that eountry, 
and a source of additional honour and 
prosperity to “ the Allies,”—ave use 
an old term which may soon again be 
brought on the ¢apis,—is as certain as 
the commencement of such a war is 
eventually too probable. There is 
nothing for us to apprehend from 
it; but it is of essential import- 
ance, that all countries likely to be 
involved in a war of principle and 
Conservative independence, should be 
previously possessed of ample means 
to make the war as short as possible, 
and to exterminate the causes of the 
political and social nuisance. Eng- 
land and her Allies, in another war 
against France, must not act the good- 
natured part which the moderation and 
magnanimity of the great sovereigns 
of the Holy Alliance assigned to each 
at the end of the late war. They must 
this time take ample securities, and re- 
tain them, for the good behaviour of 
their troublesome neighbours, for a fall 
century to come; and they must teach 
them a sound lesson of political and 
social good conduct, which they will 
have time and opportunity not only to 
recollect, but to practise. For all this, 
however, a previous understanding, 2nd 
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avirtual, ifnot an open alliance between 
the friends who will hereafter have to 

_ act together, is decidedly necessary ; 
and in every view such a combination 
in the cause of peace and good order, 
would be the best preservative either 
against the occurrence or against the 
consequences of the eventual outbreak 
to which we have referred. 

We do not. see that the aristo- 
«racy and the Conservatives of Eng- 
land have to expect any sympathy or 
alliance from those of the Iberian pe- 
ninsula. Spain and Portugal are still 
in a state of revolution, of anarchy, 
of moral and of financial bankruptcy, 
and the nobles in either country form 
such disunited, spiritless bands, that 
any foreign friends would find it hard 

-to co-operate with them for the rege- 

neration of their unfortunate nations ; 
much less could their influence be of 
any value or weight in an European 
contest. The policy of the Whigs to- 
wards those countries has been so fatal 
to their best interests, and has brought 
so much misery upon them, that the 
Conservatives will find it no easy task 
to undo some of the evil that has been 
effected. But now that the Radical 
party is in power at Madrid, with the 
consciousness of having been brought 
into that situation by the counsels and 
intrigues of the British legation in that 
capitg!, and the suspicious instructions 
issued from Downing Street, it is evi- 
dent that a Conservative government 
would be miscalculating its own inte- 
rests if it were to seek for friendship 
from such men as Espartero and his 
ministers. 

We do not think that the policy of 
England towards Spain should bea 
passive one—far from it. With a 

. Ration which can so far forget its an- 
cient renown, and even what modern 
honours remained to it, as Spain has 
done, no other than a plain straight- 
forward determined line of conduct 
will succeed. The Conservatives 
should make up their own minds 
clearly as to what sort of government 
they consider necessary to be establish- 
ed in the Peninsula, for the peace and 
safety of Europe, and then, in concert 
with the great powers of the Continent, 
order their wishes to be carried into 
effect: the Don might talk a little 
loud at first, but a ship of war and a 
regiment in each of the ports of Pas- 
sages, Bilboa, Corunna, Cadiz, Mala- 
ga, and Barcelona, would ensure sub- 
mission within a month. The same 
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for Portugal, if there be need ;—but 
that country is rather the more rea- 
sonable of the two: there can be no 
doubt, however, that it would be a 
blameable neglect to give any encour- 
agement to a set of chattering, empty- 
headed, unprincipled Radicals, whether 
they call themselves a government by 
the golden sands of the Tagus, or by 
the gravelly bed of the Manzanares. 
Those of the Spanish nobility who are 
in forced or voluntary exile, might be 
encouraged to return home, and pro- 
tected when there; nor would it be 
beneath the dignity of the British 
aristocracy, elevated as they.are above 
their Spanish brethren, to hold out to 
them such marks of friendship as might 
tend to revive their courage, and aid 
them in regaining the power they have 
so long lost. At present, the spirit of 
anarchy is predominant in the Penin- 
sula; the power of the crown, once 
omnipotent, is now nearly annihilated, 
and the influence of the aristocracy 
is altogether dormant : these two great 
branches of public force are in need of 
being raised up; but, unless the help- 
ing hand comes from without, cen- 
turies may yet elapse ere Spain and 
Portugal shall re-attain a healthy state 
of political existence. 

The condition of the aristocratical 
party in Italy is by no means analo- 
gous to that of the same party in Spain 
or Portugal:—no doubt the Italian 
nobility have not that degree of sound 
political strength which we could de- 
sire to witness among them ; but they 
have infinitely more than those we 
have just been mentioning. Italy, 
broken as it is into so many small 
states, cannot form a great and unit- 
ed power, like the people of other 
languages in Europe—at least, it has 
not yet done so; but, on the other 
hand, the spirit of national independ- 
ence, which is strong in each of these 
states, and the abilities of the princes 
who are at the head of the several 
governments, are likely to preserve 
that country from the horrors of re- 
volution for along period. There is 
a republican party at work in various 

arts of Italy, but its numbers are 
inconsiderable, and. it has no leaders 
of importance: while, on the other 
hand, the nobles are untouched in 
their territorial possessions, the go- 
vernments, without making much 
parade, are working in earnest at so- 
cial improvement, and the commer- 
cial condition of the country in gen- 
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eral is so rapidly improving, that the 
mass of the people-are, and with much 
reason, contented. It would be diffi- 
cult to single out three small govern- 
ments in Europe which are governed 
by more amiable sovereigns, directed 
by more honest and able men, or are 
effecting more silent and solid good, 
than those of Tuscany, Sardinia, and 
Lombardy. Naples comes next in 
the scale; and then Rome—poor, 
anile, imbecile, decrepit Rome!—and 
yet, weak and destitute as she is, we 
doubt whether her subjects are not, 
on the whole, as equitably governed as 
the magnanimous citizens of Paris, or 
the immaculate patriots of Madrid. 
The weak point of Italy is the feeble- 
ness of her moral and social virtues : 
what she wants is not political, but 
moral regeneration ; and this she is 
slowly gaining, from the continual ad- 
mixture of foreign blood pouring into 
her fertile plains. It will not be hast- 
ened by political convulsion, but it 
may be ultimately effected by dint of 
example, and by the continuance of 
that commercial prosperity which will 
propagate habits of more strenuous 
industry among her indolent popula- 
tions, The nobility and the Conser- 
vative party in each state of Italy, 
should certainly receive the counte- 
nance and support of those in England, 
and the benefit would be mutual: but 
there is not so much need for active 
interference, on the part of Great 
Britain, in the internal politics of Italy, 
as in those of other countries, since, 
independently of the healthy vigour of 
the local governments, a considerable 
~ portion of the peninsula is under the 
direct sovereignty and protection of 


the most stable and conservative go-, 


vernment onthe Continent. Weallude, 
of course, to Austria: that great power 
—whick, though strict in its police re- 
gulations, is on the whole exceedingly 
mild and equitable in its dispensations 
of justice—is the safeguard and key- 
stone of the Italian community. The 
steady sobriety of the German cha- 
racter has, in all ages since the tenth 
century, produced the effect that might 
be anticipated on the less rigid inha- 
bitantsof Cisalpine countries. Theiron 
crown at Monza is a good type of the 
moral strength of the German ruler, 
as compared with the golden mallea- 
bility of the Italian subject ; and much 
as it is the fashion, (and perhaps an 
excusable propensity,) on the part of 
Italian historians, to lament the pre- 
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dominance of Austrian influence, it 
must be confessed that, for the rest of 
Europe, this admixture of the Ger- 
manic element with the Italian family, 
confers upon it a degree of strength 
and dignity which alone it would not 
possess. Austria is in reality a good 
friend to Italy ; and, wege any proof 
wanting of the noble use she can make 
of her immense power, we would ap- 
peal to the generous amnesty granted 
by the present Emperor, on his coro- 
nation, as one of the most magnani- 
mous acts of authority ever performed 
by an European monarch. It should 
not be forgotten that France keeps 
a most covetous eye on Italy, and 
always counts upon that country as 
one of the levers by which she may 
work upon the rest of Europe. Last 
year, when things were daily ap- 
proaching the point beyond whick 
nothing but war remained, M. Thiers 
openly expressed his determination to 
commence his course of aggression by 
a campaign of propagandism on the 
southern side of the Alps—a ferocious 
idea, which was applauded in France 
as one, the realization of which was a 
fair object of anticipation; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
French republican party would try to- 
act over again the Italian campaigns 


of the end of the last century, when- 
ever the opportunity occurred for their 
flying in the face of conservative Eu- 


rope. Austria has her attention ac- 
tively turned to the possibility of this: 
event, and, with Sardinia, is ready at 
all times to repel such an attack ; but 
the eyes of other nations should be open 
to the true state of feeling in France 
on this subject, and the permanent in- 
dependence of Italy should be made 
one of the main points of Europear 
international law. 

We now come naturally to the state’ 
and prospects of the aristocracy and 
the Conservative party in the states of 
the German Confederation—a motley 
assemblage of nations speaking somany- 
dialects of the same mother tongue, 
but resembling each other in nothing 
so much as in their intense love 
for their fatherland, and their respect 
for constituted authority. The Ger- 
mans are certainly the easiest people 
to be governed in the civilized world 
—to be governed well, that is to say ; 
and the happy calm that prevails 
throughout the centre of Europe, is at 
once an honourable proof of the in- 
tegrity of the rulers, and virtuous- 
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putes, arising from local circumstances 
and from causes of a purely temporary 


nature, no doubt exist; but, on the. 


whole, the Germanic states present a 
solid mass of sober-minded, well-con- 
ducted people, upon whom the repose 
of Europe may be said principally to 
depend. They form a decided counter- 
poise to the restless demoralized na- 
tions cn the west and south-west, and 
to. the rnde uncultivated tribes on the 
east and south-east. They form the 
centre of gravity, round which the 
more volatile members of the European 
‘body revolve and agitate themselves ; 
and it may be said that, by their very 
immovableness, they give consistency 
to the system, and unite together its 
discordant parts. Were it otherwise, 
were the Germans a set of restless 
brouillons like the French, were they 
no better than Russian serfs, or were 
they like the degenerate Spaniards, 
the old world would be a pandemonium, 
and we should be living in a state of 
perpetual war. The German aristo- 
cracies, like the German sovereigns, 
have long had the happy faculty of 
making themselves beloved by those 
who are dependent upon them; and 
the monarchical as well as feudal re- 
lations of the middle ages—which had 
a great deal more wisdom in them 
than we superficial moderns are ge- 
nerally disposed to admit—have come 
down to the present day in Germany 
less changed than in any other part of 
Europe. Thereisanatural nobleness of 
character in a German lord of the soil, 
a natural magnanimity in a German 
prince, and a corresponding feeling of 
respect and attachment on the part of 
the citizens and vassals, which render 
intercourse between the various classes 
of society in those countries of the 
most enviable description. That the 
Germans should have been exposed to 
the taunt of being slow to make poli- 
tical changes—to effect political pro- 
gress, as the deceitful phraseology of 
French statesmen runs—is no cause 
of reproach; on the contrary, it is 
a legitimate subject of praise. It is a 
proof not only that the Germanic in- 
stitutions are good in themselves, but 
that they suit the people by whom 
they are framed, and that the people 
are happy under them: and what else 
is the end of all government? We 
should deeply regret to see the day 
when the spirit of revolutionary mad- 
ness should prevail on the banks of 


honesty: of their, subjects... ‘Local dis- 


the Rhine, (whieh oaght to flow alto- 
gether through German territories, )or 
on those of the Elbe and the Danube. 
‘The nobility are so firmly seated in 
Germany, not only in their castles, 
but in the hearts and affections of the 
people, that there is little danger of 
Radicalism ever making head there, as 
long as the upper classes do their 
duty as honestly as at the present 
mcment; and in the same way the 
royal and princely families which hold 
sway over the various states, use their 
power with so much amenity and be- 
neficent regard for the interests of all 


who are subjected to their rule, that 


no violent subversions of thrones are 
to be apprehended. It is almost su- 
perfluons, therefore, to suggest that 
the obvious interest of the nobility 
and the Conservatives of England is, 
to form a close alliance of amity and 
good understanding with their Teuto- 
nic brethren, and to make part of that 
solid mass of northern Conservative 
nations, which, if united, are able to 
guarantee the peace of the world. 
There is, however, this distinction to 
be made— Austria, from the magni- 
tude of her possessions, from the sta- 
tion she has ever held at the head of 
European powers, and from the in- 
nate solidity and respectability of her 
social condition, is by far the first of 
the Germanic states in stability and 
in foreign influence. The nobility, 
too, are more numerous, more rich, 
and more powerful than those of any 
other member of the Confederation, 
and they constitute precisely that class 
of continental nobles with whom it is 
most desirable that the aristocracy of 
Great Britain should be the most 
closely connected. The nobles of 
Prussia, and of the western states of 
Germany, partly fron? internal poli- 
tical changes, partly from the revolts 
of foreign invasiov, have been more 
subject to vicissitudes of fortune than 
those of Austria; aud they have not 
the same degree of power and consi- 
deration. The laws, too, of Prussia, and 
the eastern states are not so feudal 
in their form as those of Austria; and, 
if a secret leaning towards French 
ideas is to be found any where in 
Germany, it is among those smaller 
states that it is to be looked for. A 
most satisfactory feeling towards Eng- 
land pervades all classes of Germans, 
and especially the upper ones; so that 
it would be a matter of much regret 
if this disposition should meet with - 
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no adequate return from those in 
whose favour it has been formed. 
The Germans appreciate the efforts 
made by England during the Napo- 
leonic war; and the cordiality with 
which German and English soldiers 
have ever acted together, should be 
remenibered as an earnest of the warm- 
hearted sympathy which either people 
should excite in the breasts of the 
other. The noble spirit shown by 
the Germans last year, when the idea 
of French aggression was again start- 
ed in Europe; the energetic but pru- 
dent measures adopted by the various 
states for thwarting the designs of 
France; and the soul-stirring cry of 
“¢ No! they shall never. have the free, 
the German Rhine;"—all this en- 
titles them to the warm respect and 
hearty good-will of the sound portion 
of the British public. An Anglo- 
Germanic alliance is worth ten times 
as much as a hollow friendship with 
France, any day in the week. 

Of the smaller states in the north of 
Europe, there is one to which especial 
reparation is due from England for 
the unfriendly part she took against it 
in the affair of Antwerp—we mean 
Holland. Could events be made to 
occur over again, there is little doubt 
that the British people would never 
consent to espouse the cause of Bel- 
gium against Holland, nor'to grasp at 
the shadowy friendship of a bastard 
race—neither French nor German nor 
Dutch, but a bad copy of all of then— 
instead of holding fast by the secular 
attachment and long tried esteem’ of 
those sturdy sailors, farmers, and 
traders, who, with less of the spirit of 
romance in their composition than 


any other race in Europe, can claim. 


for themselves some of the most heroic 
pages of modern history. It was a 
great mistake to have approved of the 
French Revolution of 1830, but it was 
a still greater to have encouraged that 
of Belgium ; and it was a crying in- 
justice to aid France in driving back 
the Dutch, when they were on the 
point of reconquering what had been 
solemnly awarded to them by the 
voice of Europe. Itis not too late to 
win back the friendship of Holland, 
especially if the upper classes in that 
country and in England hold out to 
each other that right hand of fellow- 
ship which is so natural to them both. 
Old connexions, old recollections, near 
alliances of blood, similarity of ideas 
and language—all dictate the policy of 





keeping up a good understanding’ with 
Holland. . Though that country be 
not very ‘aristocratic in its form of 
government, it possesses that really 
aristocratic and conservative virtue 
of practical good sense, and aversion 
to needless change, which renders a 
close intercourse with England most ~ 
desirable for them both. Many an 
English noble may learn a good lesson 
from a Dutch merchant ; and there are 
as few faults in the political character 
of our estimable neighbours and cou+ 
sins as in that of any people in Europe. 
The Dutch, when they have been at 
war with us, have been honourable 
enemies: when at peace they have 
been upright, plain-spoken, good sort 
of frieuas :—to be on terms of amity 
with Holland, is a credit to any nation; 
and a Dutch endorsement to an Eng- 
lish draft is just the kind of security 
which the real friends of Great Britain 
would be glad to accept. 

There is no reason in the world why 
Sweden and Denmark should not only 
be friends with England, but very good 
friends too; close national relation- 
ship, near resemblance of national 
character, geographical position, and 
political interests—all are calculated 
to draw the ties of friendship between 
these countries very tight. That 
they are so indeed, we admit; but we 
would wish to see rather more inter- 
course kept up between the upper 
classes in each country. We would 
wish that British nobles, instead of 
flocking to Paris or Rome, would turn 
their steps rather more frequently to 
Copenhagen or Stockholm ; and that 
they would consent to forget a while 
the Pyrenees or the Alps for a visit 
to the Dovrefeld, and the magnificent 
scenery of Norway and Sweden. 
The Scandinavian nations, which once 
made so much noise in modern Eu- 
rope, are for the time being suffering 
a kind of political eclipse; and the 
rising sun of the east shines so bright- 
ly, that our eyes are dazzled, and we 
forget the nations on the western 
shores of the Baltic. They constitute, 
nevertheless, a powerful and valuable 
part of the European family; and 
there is no reason why in future days 
the fate of the old world may not 
again depend upon the sword of a 
Scandinavian prince. The people of 
these countries are on the whole happy 
and well governed; they form a 
sturdy and energetic race, full of pa- 
triotic affection for their native land; 
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and holding honourable positions both 
in arts and arms. Sweden, it is true, 
has been deeply affected by the revo- 
lutionary events of the end of the last 
century ; and that her throne should 
be held by the present possessor, is a 
still greater anomaly than that the 
crown of France should be retained by 
the family in whose grasp it now re- 
mains. If, indeed, any danger of fu- 
ture revolution is to be apprehended 
for Sweden, it is in this very cir- 
cumstance ; for it is impossible that 
either the nobles or the people can 
have that intuitive respect for a 
monarch of yesterday, which they 
would have for an ancient line of 
native princes, and without which 
the tranquillity of a state is always 
liable to be disturbed at the death 
of the king for the time being. 
Strong though the Norwegian and 
Swedish nobility may be, they may 
not be able to keep the country quiet 
at the decease of Bernadotte; and 
they may yet have to expiate the fault 
they committed in caballing against 
the descendants of the illustrious 
Wasa. Denmark is more settled in 
this respect, and the personal virtues 
of the reigning family are a good 
guarantee for her future tranquillity. 
For either of these countries an inti- 
mate alliance with England must al- 
ways be desirable; and we are sure 
that British Conservatives would do 
well to encourage and keep in coun- 
tenance a strong conservative party 
in this portion of Europe. 

‘There are two petty states in 
Europe, an alliance with which is of 
little value to Conservative England 
—an alliance, that is to say, of moral 
and political sympathies. One is 
Switzerland—a confederation greatly 
fallen off from its ancient valour and 
virtue ; broken up into a number of 
impotent, factious democracies, in 
which the aristocratic and conserva- 
tive party is without spirit and unity ; 
while the radical portion, like the 
liberals of Belgium, are nothing but 
apes of the French. Their country 
is picturesque, and worthy of admira- 
tion for ite ~hysical attractions ; but, 
in the scale ~f political alliances, Swit- 
zerland may be set down at zero. 
The other country is Greece—a state 
which, in the same scale, must be put 
below zero: it is a regular negative 
quantity ; and, like an algebraic ex- 
pression with a minus sign, will tend 
grievously to diminish the credit and 
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respectability of any nation venturing 
to enter with it into a political func- 
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tion. In Greece there can hardly be 
said to be any parties at all: the 
natives are without any political know- 
ledge that can entitle them to form an 
European opinion ; they must organ- 
ize themselves into a respectable com- 
munity before their alliance can be 
worth having. Inthe mean time, until 
they have paid their debts, and mend- 
ed their manners, they may consider 
themselves lucky to have fallen into 
the hands of an honourable man like 
his Bavarian majesty, and to have an 
amiable prince at their head like King 
Otho. Greeks ought not to be en- 
couraged in the respectable establish- 
ment of John Bull and Co.; they had 
better apply at the Café de la Ré- 
publique, on the other side of the 
Channel. 

The last, but not the least, of the 
European powers to which we intend 
to advert, (for Turkey is still so 
Oriental, if not Asiatic, as hardly to 
come within our scope,) is the great 
colossus of Russia. It is of no use 
for British statesmen to divert their 
attention from a close consideration 
of the present and future condition of 
that mighty nation; it is_of no use 
either to underrate or to overrate its 
strength and resources. Russia pos- 
sesses a good territorial moiety of this 
quarter of the globe, besides a fair 
third of Asia, and part of America ; 
and, whatever may be her relative 
position in times to come, she is cer- 
tainly at the present day second only 
to Great Britain in foreign influence. 
We are not of those who view the 
unwieldy mass of “all the Russias” 
with undue alarm; we have no appre- 
hension of her playing the old dramas 
of the Assyrian, the Persian, the Ma- 
cedonian, the Roman, or the Tartaric 
empires over again; we do not believe 
such an event to be now possible ac- 
cording to the destinies of Providence; 
on the contrary, we confess that we 
expect an internal disruption of this 
immense power, rather than any fu- 
ture extensive aggrandizement. Had. 
the size of the Russian empire been 
caused by the subjugation of civilized 
nations, there might be some cause. 
for apprehension; but this has taken 
place on a very small scale—Poland 
and Finland being the only instances. 
Turkey has indeed lost provinces to 
her more warlike neighbour; but 
those provinces could hardly be called 
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civilized; and Russian aggrandize- 
ment has taken place more in the 
Asiatic and American continents than 
in that of Europe. Long before the 
population of her territories can come 
to be formidable to those of her west- 
ern neighbours, the whole course of 
Asiatic politics may be changed, and 
Russia may find herself reduced to 
more moderate limits, without any 
diminution of real strength. As it 
is, however, the empire of the Czars 
is one of great power; governed 
with consummate skill and ability ; 
rapidly progressing in trade, arts, 
and manufactures; with the people 
happy, and, on the whole, well go- 
verned ; with the nobility at once nu- 
merous, rich, and territorially power- 
ful; and with a princely family at 
its head, which cannot be surpassed, 
in public or private virtues, by any 
reigning house in the world. 

The weight of the Russian sceptre, 
sword, and caduceus, must be felt in 
all questions of general European po- 
litics; and it would be blindness on 
the part of Great Britain not to act 
with perfect openness and fixity of 
purpose with regard to her great and 
not unworthy rival. It is not our in- 
tention to go into the endless question 
of English policy towards Russia—a 
subject upon which volumes may be 
written when the proper data have been 
collected—a thing as yet not done; 
we shall content ourselves with ob- 
serving, as a general principle of 
international right and public equity, 
that Russia has every right, without 
being therefore accused of inordinate 
ambitien, to follow out the great 
destinies which Providence seems to 
be opening for her, and to develop 


those resources which are the natural’ 


consequences of her territorial and 
numerical] size. That Russia is great, 
and will become still greater, are 
facts against which it is useless to 
argue ; it is rather for England to see 
how such circumstances may be made 
conducive to her own welfare, and 
how she may improve events which 
she cannot oppose. The most obvious 
policy is one of peace and of fair 
commercial competition, which, if 
persevered in with uprightness and 
candid liberality, will not fail to pro- 
_ duce corresponding results on the 
part of Russia. Whereas a policy of 
perpetual jealousy and hostility can 
only retard the progress of either 
nation, and may ultimately bring 
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worse calamities on their heads than 
the fancied evils they wish to avoid. 
Our present concern is with the 
nobles of Russia, and with their im- 
perial master. The aristocracy in 
the Muscovite dominions forms such 
distinct classes, and they are so essen~ 
tially the acting, influential part of the 
nation, that an alliance with Russia 
means an alliance with the nobles of 
that country. The upper classes of 
the nobility are too well and too 
generally known, both in England 
and all over the continent, to need 
any eulogium ir their favour—the 
lower classes of the nobility may be 
comparatively deficient in refinement, 
but they have the sterling good quali- 
ties of sincerity and open-hearted 
frankness, which make them desirable 
friends. The Russian aristocracy of 
all ranks are too much interested in 
the improvement of their nation, not 
to be conservative in the full sense of 
the word, both at home and abroad— 
their main fault is that of ambition, 
which is apt to split them into cabals, 
and to make them dangerous to the 
monarch ; with this single exception, 
however, they possess most of the 
qualifications that render their alliance 
and their amity things to be coveted. 
They have all such large stakes in the 
suppression of radicalism, wherever it 
is to be met with, at home or abroad, 
that their interests on this point are 
identical with those of our own no- 
bility ; and if the connexions which 
already exist between these classes 
should continue to increasein intimacy 
for a few years to come, the world 
would gain greatly in the guarantees 
of general peace which it would 
thence derive. As far as strictly 
European politics are concerned, we 
know of no obstacle to the cultivation 
of mutual friendship between the 
Conservative party, both in our own 
country and in the dominions of the 
Czar. His imperial majesty is in 
himself a host on the side of whatever 
cause he leans to; and in-his public 
capacity as a monarch, has conducted 
himself with so much enlightened 
humanity and justice, that his alliance 
is a great honour to whatever people 
possesses it. Notwithstanding the 
exaggerated and false accounts of the 
Polish insurrection, in spite of the 
oft-repeated and never-fulfilled pre- 
dictions of treachery and desire of 
aggrandizement towards Turkey, it 
cannot be denied that the Emperor 
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Nicholas has swayed the sceptre of 
his ancestors with a mild dignity, and 
a certain moderation as well as firm- 
ness of purpose, which do him the 
greatest credit both as a sovereign 
and politician. He has advanced the 
prosperity of his subjects in the most 
remarkable manner—he has promoted 
their internal comforts and welfare, 
without injuring those of their neigh- 
bours—he has quelled a formidable 
insurrection in Poland, with fewer acts 
of severity than any similar revolt of 
equal extent and duration ever before 
produced ; and he has observed the 
stipulations of public treaties with a 
scrupulousness and delicacy that cannot 
be too highly appreciated. The mild- 
ness and purity of his public character 
will be instantly perceived by whoever 
will take the trouble of comparing him 
with Napoleon, or with Louis XIV.— 
the two characters most in vogue 
with his political enemies; and the 
manner in which Russia has conducted 
herself, under his special guidance, 
during the recent settlement of the 
Turco- Egyptian question, is a striking 
instance of public honour and mode- 
ration. 

The domestic simplicity and unam- 
bitious good sense of the Emperor’s 
heart, have been twice shown in the 
matrimonial alliances he has formed 
for his children. An ambitious mo- 
narch would have acted far otherwise ; 
but a good and affectionate father 
would have done like the Emperor. 
It must be confessed, however, that 
two purely love-matches, and those, 
too, rather romantic ones, are altoge- 
ther anomalies, not merely in royal, 
but even in noble families of the pre- 
sent day. We place our own Royal 
Lady and Sovereign, as bound both 
by affection and duty, at the head of 
the ladies whose brows are girt with 
diadems; but of the male monarchs 
of Europe, we know of none who can 
elaim a higher station in the respect 
of the world than the Emperor Nicho- 
las. For these and for other obvious 
reasons, resulting from the relative 
positions of England and Russia, we 
confess ourselves anxious to see a 
good understanding kept up between 
the friends and supporters of order 
and proper government in each coun- 





try; being convinced that it is better 
for both to be honourable and sincere 
friends, rather than concealed and in- 
sidious enemies; and believing that 
there is still plenty of room in the 
world for both peoples to pursue their 
own legitimate lines of conduct, with- 
out thwarting or running foul of each 
other. The advantages of a good 
understanding with such a power are 
obvious—the results of a blind rivalry 
and hostility are altogether problema- 
tical. 

On terminating this review of the 
policy of the Aristocracy and the 
Conservatives of Great Britain, with 
regard to the nobles and the friends 
of order on the Continent of Europe, 
we cannot avoid repeating, that the 
present juncture of affairs is one of 
great importance for putting things 
on a proper footing with regard to 
our foreign relations. The faults 
and mistakes of the last ten years 
have to be corrected, and a better 
course of policy chalked out for the 
future. The quarters in which our 
real friends in Europe lie should be 
well examined, and those friends 
should be properly cultivated and 
encouraged; the allies of pseudo-libe- 
ralism and disorganization should no 
longer be tampered with, but should 
be sent to the right-about—while the 
supporters of order and good national 
conduct should be sought out, and at- 
tached to us. The nobles and the 
Conservatives of England have now 
the destinies of the country in their 
own hands: they have the opportunity 
of raising her credit among other na- 
tions to the high pitch it had attained 
before they left office eleven years 
back ; and it only depends upon them 
whether the Conservative interests of 
Europe should be formed into a strong 
and dignified combination for good, 
which may overawe the promoters of 
disorder, to whatever people they be- 
long, and may give a sufficient secu- 
rity for a long continuance of peace 
to the civilized world. We have the 
fullest confidence in the nobles and 
the Conservatives of our land, and we 
have no fear but that they will both 
know and do their duty. This is what 
England expects. 
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: Sauien— ger ae ville d@’ Angleterre.”"—Lz MarEcHaL MACDONALD 
culus Anglise, olim piscatorum tuguria, nunc i ‘ = z sai 
—Liv. Histor. lib. v. x mperatorum palatia, Brightonia pulcherrima. 


Tlage buy’ rorvPrvicBoso bardcons 
’ la ra 
Beitayn, peyern, Kevetm —Hom., Miad, xii. 
“ Ah, ville charmante! l’Angleterre avait du bien de quoi se vanter. Ch 
sans étre orageuse; ah, des sejours le plus delicieux! Brighton n’a pas la i ag Mast ye 


petitesse des moyens par l'importance de lobjet, le nd se iti ” 
Vorraire. Lettres de Ferney. wie xy en ee 


“ When a man is tired of doing nothing in that dim, dingy, and i 
collection of foolish men and women, bad politics, and veakt feonan, falar | ow naan 
better, than to leave the whole abomination behind at once, and go down to Brighton My L f 
Oxford has a villa on the West Cliff, where I write this, and where they have built a line of ya 
that throws Versailles, with all its rampant nonsense of gods and goddesses, cupids in lead cal 
nymphs in bronze, (as black and impudent as the life of Louis Baboon himself,) into eclipse ¢ The 
sea is our sheet of water, a storm is our jet-d eau, worth ten millions of the silly waterpi es and 
snivelling dragons of Marli; we have breezes unpolluted by the pestilent air of Jeutein taal we 
can eat, drink, and sleep unsickened by odious and stupid etiquette. I talk to the fishermen bu 
pad ae ppg ee a smuggler byt ast i, Lee on crabs and French brandy, both worth all 

e slops of tea that ever were made ames’; and, in sh ive li * 
Swirt's Letters to Arbuthnot. ; i ee ae 


BRIGHTON IN SUNSHINE, 


“ The air was mild, the wind was calm, 
The surge was smooth, the dew was balm.”—Scorr. 


TuovueH it makes me hysteric 
To write panegyric 
Whenever the subject's a trite one; 
By Apollo’s command 
I take harp in hand, 
To sing the enchantments of Brighton. 


If you're sick of the earth, 
Take a twelve-shilling berth 
On the roof of the * fast coach,” the Triton : 
In five hours and a half 
You shall dance, sing, and laugh, 
In this Mahomet’s paradise— Brighton. 


Let them talk of the Alps, 
They should hide their white scalps ; 
The Apennines only can blight one. 
Rome, Naples, and Greece 
Are not worth pence a-piece, 
Compared with the esplanade—Brighton. 


You'll have all kinds of sport. 
To begin with the Court ;— 
The Queen will come down to invite one. 
Since the Whigs are knock’d up, 
We shall dance, dine, and sup, 
And Victoria be Empress of Brighton. 


Though we've lost the hussars, 
(Through Lord Cardigan’s jars,) 
We've a regiment, though not a light one, 
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The Royal Dragoons, 
Who trimm’d Nap’s pantaloons ; 
I wish they had brought him to Brighton. 


When their kettle-drums rattle, 
I thirst for a battle, 
Though now I’m too gouty to fight one. 
To add to their glories, 
Though Greys, they're brave Tories— 
The heroes of Belgium and Brighton. 


On Tuesdays their band 
On the pier takes its stand, 
And plays waltzes enough to delight one. 
Their horns and trombones 
Would soften the stones ; 
They have won all the beauties of Brighton. 


Then the theatre-royal, 
Which used to annoy all, 
(’T was so dingy,) is now turn’d a white one, 
With a new set of actors, 
(Not old malefactors,) 
Come down to bewitch us in Brighton. 


Its heroine here 
Makes ten thousand a-year, 
All soul, (though her body's no slight one ;) 
She plays Oliver Twist 
So touching and triste, 
That she wets all the mouchoirs in Brighton. 


It has three melodrames 

With three castles in flames. 

They say that Lord Melbourne will write one, 
(Having nothing to do ;) 

Which Syd. Smith will review. 
The Parnassus of England is Brighton. 


We've the “ Great Northern Wizard,” 
(Old Nick in a vizard,) 
A fiend, though a very polite one. 
He'll take watch, purse, and locket, 
Your eye from its socket, 
Or your head from your shoulders, in Brighton. 


We’ve a lady rope-dancer, 
(A deuce of a prancer,) 
With form, as with foot, made to smite one ; 
And a monkey, whose fist, 
Condescends to be kiss’d 
By all the blue-stockings in Brighton. 


Then Ma’amselle Mouton's * ices 
Have such charming devices, 
Your teeth are all longing to bite one. 
And if ever cream-tarts 
Made havoc of hearts, : 
Your case is a lost one in Brighton. 





* The celebrated patissiére on the Cliff. 
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We have crowds of ‘‘ sweet preachers,” 
Such potent beseechers, 

Your pocket-book should be a tight one. 
Our charity girls 
Are such roses and pearls! 

In short, we're all angels in Brighton. 


They may puff “ Le grand Paris,” 
Pekin, Tipperary : 
Round the world you'll find figures that fright one; 
But the globe has none such, 
French, Spanish, or Dutch, 
As the ringleted beauties of Brighton. 


If they say that it rains, 
Or gives rheumatic pains, 
Tis a libel. (I'd like to indict one.) 
All the world’s in surprise 
When any one dies 
(Unless he prefers it)—at Brighton. 


If you'd get rid of Hyp. 
Never go on board ship, 
(You'll find my advice is the right one.) 
All the quizzes of earth 
Will seem brought for your mirth, 
As you walk on the esplanade—Brighton. x 
RION. 


No. II. 
BRIGHTON IN STORM. 


“Where the bee sucks; 
There lurk I, 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie, 
On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After summer merrily.”"—SHAKSPEARE. 


BoswELLiana. 

I and my illustrious friend have just returned from a visit to Brighton. My 
mind felt expanded by the magnitude of his. We put up at the Albion, and * 
had an excellent dinner. My illustrious friend chuckled. 

Jounson.—* This, sir, is worth living for. The human palate was not meant 
to lie fallow, any more than the human mind.” He rolled himself about in 
evident exultation at the mighty thought. 1 immediately wrote it down. 

BoswEtt.—* But, sir, is it your opinion that lobster sauce was intended to 
accompany turbot, by an original designation of nature?” He looked at me, 
as I thought, with unusual ferocity. 

Joun.— And why not, sir?” he thundered. Then relapsing into a smile, 
he said, ** Curries and other condiments may be the effects of civilization ; we 
do not find them in a natural form. The skill of the cook there finishes the 
conception of the philosopher. What has occupied the meditation of the. 
closet, is completed by the dexterity of the kitchen.—But lobsters, sir’ ——— 

Here he frowned again, I dreaded a storm, and handed him a bottle of 
Brighton sauce. It had the effect of restoring his good-humour. 

Joun.—“ Lobsters, sir, are not to be spoken of with the haughtiness of 
arrogant science; or with the pertness of flippant conjecture. They are a 
work of nature, not a composition of art. Now, this Brighton sauce ts a com- 
position of art; and on such a subject, you, sir, may say what you please. 
You are adequate to its discussion.” 

He seemed pleased with the thought, and laughed heartily. I proposed a 


glass of wine. 
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Joun.—* Yes, sir, wine is the liquor of oblivion ; it will enable me to forget 
you. Sir, you are superficial. Superficiality consists, not in the possession 
of space, but in the want of depth ; not in the expansion of substance, but the 
shallowness of material. It is a negative idea.” 

I was delighted with his eloquence. But I ventured an attempt to change 
the subject. 

Bos.—* Sir, I have heard in Scotland’—The lion was instantly roused. 
Shaking his brows majestically, he looked at me. 

Joun.—* Sir, What can you have heard in Scotland? Sir, it requires some 
sense even to hear. To be sure,” he added with a solemn laugh, “ a man 
may be like an editor’s box ; formed to receive all the anonymous trash that 
fools or knaves pour into it; or he may be a moral poor-box, open to all the 
spurious coin of public credulity; or he may be like a pawnbroker’s shop, 
meant only to retain the cast-off remnants of other men’s property. But he 
may be no more fit to discuss the merits or demerits of a country, than a crow 
is fit to discuss the merits or demerits of London, because it may have perched 
accidentally upon St Paul’s. Sir, adhere to the Brighton sauce. Men are 
never ridiculous but when they aspire. No one objects to the ass for chew- 
ing the thistle.” 

Bos.—** Well, sir, you do not deny that this syllabub has merit ?”’ 

Joun.—* No, Sir! It has merit. That you may discuss. But leave the 
substantialities of the table to others. Avoid pride. ‘ By that sin fell the 
angels.’ ”’ 

Bos.—* But, sir, the prospect from the window is beautiful.” 

Joun.—* Sir, it is beautiful. Nature is always beautiful. Brighton will 
be always beautiful, because the folly of man cannot spoil its beauty. Wealth 
may be lavish, or taste may be perverse.—The fantasies of monarchs may be 
commemorated in barbaric piles of stone, or the speculations of builders may 
encumber the soil with vandalism in brick ; but they cannot build porticoes in 
the depths of the channel, nor whitewash the green immensity of its waves.” 
—Come, Sir, I am tired of you. Let us walk upon the shore. 


* When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ?’’—Macsertu. 


So, this is your summer 
To meet a new-corner! 
The sky’s black enough to benight one. 
From Mondays to Mondays, 
(Above all, on Sundays,) 
It pours down its deluge on Brighton. 


If I walk on the cliff 
From the sea comes a whiff, 
That whirls off my hat, though a tight one ; 
If I stroll through the streets, 
Every soul that one meets 
Looks like a drown’d weasel, in Brighton. 


If I stir in the day 
I'm half-buried in clay, 
And, ’twixt sand, salt, and chalk, I’m a white one; 
If I slip out at night, 
Not a glimpse of gas-light 
The tempests will suffer, in Brighton. 


If I ride on the Downs 
A hurricane frowns— 
I’m off, 'tis quite useless to fight one ; 
On one of those days 
I fairly miss’d stays, 
And came by the life-boat to Brighton. 
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For my dreams of gay gambols, | 
My waterside rambles, 
Serenades, promenades, to delight one; 
With an old telescope 
In my window I mope, 
From sunrise to sunset in Brighton. 


Then, as for the shows, 
I see none but wet clothes, 
Umbrellas, and faces that fright one ; 
Fat squires with lean daughters, 
By salts and spa waters 
All come to be plump’d up in Brighton. 


Pray, what’s the Pavilion ? 
An elephant’s pillion, 
A bungalow, (that name's the right one,) 
So ashamed to be seen 
That it’s hid from the Steine— 
It looks like the Bedlam of Brighton. 


For concerts and balls 
We have nothing but squalls, 
Not even a rafile to bite one; 
Our songs are all psalms, 
Our feasts are all qualms, 
Our mirth is all mourning, at Brighton. 


We've a Theatre- Royal, 
(I'll live and die loyal, 
But the Queen’s-arms don’t seem to invite one ;) 
The strides of the age 
Are too long for the stage, 
So it limps in the background, in Brighton. 


Just a month I've come down, 
In my folly, from town, 
(My purse is already a light one ;) 
I’ve had four weeks of storm ; 
I shall vote for reform, 
At least, in the weather at Brighton. 


If you long for a dance 
You must steam off for France, 
(The police here would soon put to flight one ;) 
And a law will soon pass, 
To restrict to one glass 
The lovers of claret in Brighton. 


My books are a novel, 
My house is a hovel, 
Lath and plaster ne’er built such a slight one ; 
My very soul sinks, 
As I catch through the chinks 
Every blast from the Channel, in Brighton. 


I tried a love-letter, 
But it grew so much wetter 
I lost all the spirit to write one ; 
My heart's wash’d away 
In the shower and the spray, ‘ 
I'd turn shrimp in a fortnight in Brightor. 
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Could I catch but a storm 
In a “ tangible form,” 


I promise you I’d soon indict one, 


For stealing my pence : 
It could make no defence, 


And I'd gain my first lawsuit, in Brighton. 


I can’t wear a cork jacket, 
I'm sick in a packet ; 


I'd hang myself, (lawfully might one.) 


I can’t clamber in clogs 


O’er those chalk-colour’d bogs, 
Thy delectable promenades, Brighton ! 


I'm resolved to refuse 
All the cards of the dlues, 


(The ferocious, the fond, the polite one.) 


I can’t hand, reef, or steer, 
So I’ve no business here. 


I'm no grampus—so farewell to Brighton ! 


No finish for me 
By a felo-de-se. 


But since sky, sea, and land join to spite one ; 


Blow high or blow low, 
On Monday I go— 


Farewell, thou huge shower-bath, Brighton ! 





THREE NIGHTS IN BERLIN. 


NIGHT THE FIRST. 


Ir was Christmas eve of the year 
1443, and the night had set in black 
and starless; the hour was growing 
late, and within the walls of Berlin 
few persons were stirring, and few 
lights visible, excepting the meagre 
and vacillating flame of the lamps 
which here and there twinkled through 
the old-fashioned casements of the 
houses in the Dom-platz. In the mo- 
nastery of the Black Friars, however, 
commonly called the Domkloster, the 
refectory was brilliantly illuminated. 
The windows also of the Dom-church, 
which communicated on one side with 
the monastery, and on the other with the 
electoral palace, by means of an oaken 
gallery, reflected a red light, which 
seemed to proceed from the direction 
of the altar. Dark figures of monks 
were passing to and fro in the gallery, 
and it was evident that something un- 
usual was going on within the monas- 
tery ; but what, it was impossible to 
learn, for the ponderous iron-bound 
doors remained shut and strongly 
barred. 


1443. 


The cold was bitter, and the snow 
crackled under the feet of the elector’s 
guards, as they paced up and down 
before the palace windows. Their 
heavy steel armour was covered with 
large cloaks of a thick woollen stuff, 
while hoods of the same material 
protected their heads from the icy chill- 
ness of the casque. 

‘‘ What can the black brotherhood 
be about to-night?” said one of the 
soldiers. ‘* There is as much stir in 
their old barrack as in a hive at swarm- 
ing time.” 

*¢ God knows what they are doing: 
perhaps getting ready their high altar 
for the midnight mass. They always 
celebrate Christmas with great pomp 
and bravery.” 

**T would advise them to be cau- 
tious, and not make too much show 
with their mummery. The elector 
has not forgotten their doings last 
yeat, when the insolent Berliners 
thought proper to mutiny because 
they were compelled to taskwork at 
the building of the castle. On that 
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oceasion the dingy crows that have 
their nest up yonder, gave away great 
store of beef and beer to the rascally 
insurgents, as though they wished to 
encourage them in their rebellion 
against our good sovereign ; but his 
grace so squeezed their overgrown 
paunches with his iron teeth, that me- 
thinks they would hardly like to play 
the same game a second time.” 

“I would gladly know why his 
grace the elector is called Frederick 
with the Iron Teeth? His teeth are 
like those of other men; I marked 
them well a few days back at a hunt- 
ing breakfast at Angermunde.” 

‘It is easy to see that you have not 
been long in the body guard. Fre- 
derick’s iron teeth that you talk about 
are no other than ourselves—his men- 
at-arms, covered with steel from crown 
to.sole. They do tell a tale that, when 
the elector was a child of thirteen or 
fourteen, he one day, at the house of 
his Polish bride Hedwige, tore a nail 
from the wall with his teeth ; but, un- 
less I had witnessed that feat myself, 
I should be very loth to believe it.” 

«‘ Hush! look there! who are those 
coming from the main street, and 
hastening towards the monastery? 
Go and see what yon two fellows are 
about.” 

The elder of the life-guardsmen 
passed round the church, and conceal- 
ing himself behind a projection of the 
wall, was enabled, unobserved, to 
watch the movements of the new- 
comers. The men were apparently 
masons, judging from their leathern 
aprons and the tools they had in their 
hands. They carried between them 
a trough filled with mortar. 


When they arrived at the gate of. 


the monastery, one of the men struck 
three blows with the heavy iron 
knocker, and speedily a wicket pro- 
tected by a thick grating was opened. 

«Ts it you, Meister Grampe ?” en- 
quired the lay brother who acted as 
porter. 

“Certainly, it is me: am I too 
late?” 

“‘ Not so; but the reverend father 
abbot has already demanded twice if 
every thing was ready in the vaults.” 

« There is but little left to do ; the 
main work was done last night.” 

The masons were admitted; the 
heavy door slammed to after them; 
the bolts shot, and all became once 
more silent as the grave. 
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The life-guardsman returned to his 
post ; but before he had finished relat- 
ing to his comrade the incident he had 
just witnessed, a corporal came up to 
him and said, 

** Matthew Storkow, the margrave 
of Anspach has sent for-you. You 
are relieved from guard.” 

Storkow was conducted by the cor- 
poral to a room in the palace, and 
there found the margrave Albert, who 
bade the soldier follow him. 

The monks of the Domkloster were 
assembled in their sanctuary, each’ of 
them with a white scapulary over his 
black habit, and a long slender taper 
in his hand. Kneeling on the steps 
of the altar, and covered with the 
penitential dress of the order, was a 
young monk whose intellectual and 
noble features betokened a mind of 
the highest order, while the proud 
bearing of his whole person contrasted 
strangely with a habit which could be 
worn by no other than a criminal. 

The simple but imposing miserere 
resounded solemnly under the lofty 
arch of the dome, which assumed more 
colossal dimensions when seen by the 
pale and quivering light of the wax 
tapers. After the abbot, who offi- 
ciated in stole and cingulum, had of- 
fered up certain prayers, which the 
brotherhood accompanied by devout 
signs of the cross, mass was said, and 
then the monks arranged themselves 
two by two, and prepared to leave the 
church. At their head- walked the 
abbot, attended by two choristers 
chanting responses to the litanies of 
the saints; then came the young 
monk, whose hands, bound with a rope 
of willow bark, were concealed by the 
ample sleeves of his robe. The last 
of the monks had traversed the gallery 
which led to their cloister, and the 
porter, who had respectfully held open 
the refectory door, was about to close 
it, when his purpose was frustrated by 
the arrival of two men of lofty stature, 
who brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession. They were both mofiled in 
ample cloaks, and had hoods thrown 
over their heads ; but the heavy ring- 
ing step of the one betrayed the man- 
at-arms, whilst from below the mantle 
of the other the point of a long sword 
might be seen protruding. 

‘© In God’s name and his saints, 
noble sirs, what would ye! and who 
may ye be that thus intrude into our 
pious monastery during the hours of 
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prayer? Return to the place whence 
you came, for here you cannot enter.” 

** By no means; we would see what 
passes here this night. If the work is 
good we would fain assist.” 

The porter made a movement as 
though to run after the procession, but 
was immediately clutched in the iron 

p of one of the strangers. 

** Remain here, good brother por- 
ter, or thou wilt compel me so to 
damage thy jawbone with my gaunt- 
let, as to condemn thee to a perpetual 
fast.” 

The two men, guided by the chant. 
ing of the monks, strode hastily after 
the procession, which they overtook 
as it had descended a narrow winding 
staircase, and was entering a large 
vault whose high arched roof and 
damp mouldering walls were lighted 
up by pinewood torches. At the 
lower end of this subterranean room 
was a niche in the wall, beside which 
were standing a mason and his ap- 
prentice, ready with stones and mortar 
to close up the fourth side of the nar- 
row cell, so soon as it should have re- 
ceived the wretched tenant for whom 
it had been prepared. 

The mournful sound of the miserere 
ceased, the monks placed themselves 
in a semicircle round the niche, and 
the abbot had begun to give the last 
benediction, when one of the strangers 
stepped forward and confronted him. 

s¢ What means all this, Sir Abbot,” 
demanded he in a tone of menace, 
*‘ and whom are ye about to wall up 
in yonder upright coffin ?” 

** Who dares to interrupt us in the 
performance of our official duties? 
Hola! Brother Guardian! Find out 
who these strangers are, and what 
their purpose.” 

ss’ Tis needless trouble, Sir Abbot. 
My name is Albert. I am margrave 
of Anspach and surnamed Achilles, 
because it is my wont to give rough 
answers to unauthorized questions. 
His grace the Elector Frederick has 
sent me hither to bid you set at liberty 
the monk Anselmus, and to tell you 
that you have no longer jurisdiction 
over him. Obey him you must, or be 
prepared to feel the gripe of his iron 
teeth. No murmurs! but release your 
prisoner.”’ 

** Be not so quick and sudden in 
your wrath, most noble margrave,” 
replied the crafty abbot. ‘ This im- 
penitent sinner has been deliberately 
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judged and condemned by a sacred 
tribunal. Bear me company to my 
cell, and you shall see the evidence of 
his crimes.” 

«“ ?Tis useless!” interrupted the 
margrave, “ I know it all. He gives 
too good example of a holy life, and 
makes his brother monks blush for 
their iniquities and their ignorance.” 

«¢ But ye know not, Sir Margrave,” 
hastily rejoined the abbot, “ that he 
is a rebel to the authority of the 
church, and a disbeliever in the canon 
law. Has he not studied, too, those 
dangerous and forbidden tongues, the 
Greek and Hebrew? Did we not 
discover in his cell the works of that 
arch-hereticand blasphemerJohn Huss; 
and, worse than all, a Latin version 
of that perilous and forbidden book 
called the New Testament, which 
abounds so much in poisonous heresies 
that but little of it can be safely read 
in the churches ?” 

At these words the young monk, 
throwing off by a strong effort the 
languor caused by compulsory fasting 
and long confinement, turned upon 
his accuser— 

** What have I said,” he began in 
impassioned and thrilling tones, “ that 
was not founded on the words of 
scripture, and prompted by a just hor- 
ror at the growing corruptions of this 
most unholy brotherhood? Well you 
know, Sir Abbot! that I am no rebel 
to the church, but a scholar seeking 
the truth, and ever ready to give a 
reason for the faith within me. If I 
have said or done evil, prove me guilty 
before the noble margrave ; but if I 
have spoken truth, why am I con- 
demned to a death too horrible for the 
worst of criminals fF” 

* Enough!” exclaimed the mar 
grave. Stepping suddenly forward he 
seized the captive by the arm, and 
bidding the tall. guardsman cover his 
retreat, hastened up the narrow stair- 
case with his prize. 

* Sacrilege! sacrilege!" exclaimed 
the enraged abbot, and the monks 
rushed forward to the rescue; but 
Storkow, who had firmly planted him- 
self on the lowest step, made such 
good use of his steel-covered fists, that 
he kept his assailants at bay until he 
thought the two fugitives had made 
good their retreat, and then succeeded 
in effecting his own escape. 

Unhappily for the many who suf- 
fered for conscience’ sake, there was 
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no appeal in those days of superstition 
from the spiritual and temporal power 
so unsparingly exercised by the Pope 
and his subordinates, the immense 
priesthood of all classes throughout 
Europe. The high rank and great 
personal energies of the iron-fanged 
Elector, and his cousin the Margrave, 
sufficed for their own protection, but 
were powerless in behalf of the 


persecuted Anselmus. His patrons 


therefore, foreknowing the plots and 


perils he would be exposed to in Ger- 
many, advised him to change his 
name, to substitute the helmet for the 


NIGHT THE SECOND. 


On the bitter night of the 19th of 
February 1813, a French soldier, on 
sentry without the gates of Berlin, 
was eursing the service as well as the 
chattering of his teeth would allow 
him. The sky was overcast, and the 
north wind whistled with unwonted 
violence through the bushes and scanty 
trees scattered over the plain of Koe- 
penick. Anon it would come with a 
bang against the walls, carrying away 
heavy masses of thatch from the house- 
tops, with as much ease as if they had 
been so many dry leaves. 

A patrol had just made the round of 
the advanced posts, and was returning 
to the Cottbusser gate, after having 
cautioned each sentry to keep a bright 
look-out,—* for,”’ added they, “ those 
infernal Cossacks of Tschernicheff are 
encamped in the woods between Brietz 
and Reichsdorf, and come prowling 
close up to the walls.” The recruits, 
of whom the Frenct. garrison of Berlin 


was then almost entirely composed, had 


pictured to themselves a Cossack as 
a most formidable animal. All the 
wonderful histories that those of their 
fellow-soldiers who had had the good 
luck to return from the Russian expe- 
dition had related to them, had been 
magnified by that inexperience and 
want of confidence in themselves, na- 
tural to very young soldiers; and, at 
this moment, the belief in the invinci- 
bility of the “ grande nation” was at 
rather a low ebb even in the minds of 
the French themselves. 

On the night in question, the sentry, 
in spite of the usual precaution of fill- 
ing his shoes with horse dung, was 
nevertheless half-frozen; and the cold 
raw weather of northern Germany 
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‘Swedish lady of rank and merit. 
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cowl, and to depart without loss of 
time for Sweden, where he soon after 


‘arrived with recommendations of such 


potency as to procure him immediate 
rank in the Swedish military service. 
Determined to assert his Christian 
liberty, and convinced of the guilt 
and folly of monastic vows, he re- 
nounced them for ever, and married a 
His 


descendants distinguished themselves 
in arms under the heroic Gustavus 
Adolphus, and their posterity still 
maintain an honourable place in the 
aristocracy of Sweden. 


1813. 


seemed to him doubly hard to bear, 
when he thought of the bright sun 
and balmy nights he had enjoyed in 
his native plains of Languedoc. From 
time to time his thoughts ran on the 
exploits he would be compelled to 
achieve when confronted with the 
Cossacks. Altogether, his reflections 
were any thing but agreeable. The 
wind was so violent that the patrol 
had ceased making its rounds; the 
poor recruit, as far as his sight could 
penetrate through the darkness of the 
night, could: discern nothing but the 
monotonous line of the city walls, and 
behind him in the distance a dull light 
from the Todtengasse, or the feeble 
twinkling of the lamp of some labo- 
rious and late-working mechanic. 

Suddenly he heard a noise resem- 
bling the trotting of a horse, and 
which rapidly approached him. It 
was doubtless a plough horse, for, 
from the sound, it was evidently un- 
shod. 

At intervals the animal stopped, as 
if to give his rider time to distinguish 
his road. At length a shapeless form 
became visible through the gloom. 

© Qui vive?” 

The challenge remained unanswer- 
ed. Probably the howling of the 
wind had prevented the horseman 
from hearing it. 

Qui vive? 
bles !” 

The oath was hardly out of the 
Frenchman's mouth, when he felt a 
sharp pain in the shoulder, and in an 
instant was lying on the ground, pros- 
trated by a severe lance thrust. 

Molt tschi proklatin Franzuss!” 
growled a guttural voice, which issued 
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from the centre of a tremendous bush 
of beard. And, quick as lightning, 
the horseman jumped from his pro- 
digiously high saddle; and, bending 
over the unfortunate wretch, plucked 
the iron from his wound with much 
more promptitude than precaution. 

The Frenchman thought his last 
hour was come; muttering a short 

rayer, in which he recommended to 

eaven his soul, as yet free from the 
sin of blood-guiltiness, he made up his 
mind to be devoured by a cannibal. 

The Cossack, for a Cossack it was, 
lifted up the wounded man, and, far 
from doing him any further injury, 
prepared to amuse himself with ex- 
amining his haversack, wherein he 
found a variety of articles, with 
which the” Languedocian’s careful 
mother had stored it before her son’s 
departure. 

With all the adroitness and imper- 
tinence of an experienced valet-de- 
chambre, the Cossack lifted the kit 
from the trembling shoulders which 
bore it, and after muttering several 
times —*‘ Charascho! otschen-chara- 
scho! jei bogu!” he, without loss of 
time, unbuckled the sack, and began 
to rummage amongst the Frenchman’s 
personal property. 

Meantime, the horse had been left 
entirely at liberty to walk away by 
whatever road he liked; but the poor 
beast, who appeared worn out with 
fatigue, and whose hide, plastered 
with mud, was lacerated by the briers 
and brambles, showed no disposition 
to move. It was difficult to under- 
stand how so sorry a jade was able to 
carry on its back, day and night, and 
usually at full gallop, a sort of pyra- 
mid, composed of a vast number of 
rugs and blankets, on the top of which 
was placed a heavy saddle, and over 
all a Cossack of colossal dimen- 
sions. 

A ray of hope flashed across the 
mind of the young Frenchman, “ What 
if I were to jump on that beast,” said 
he to himself, “and try to reach the 
nearest guardhouse? When at home, 
I was always riding about; surely I 
shall be able to stick on that wretched 
animal, which appears as gentle asa 
lamb. Besides, if I try and fail, I 
can’t be worse off than I am; so here 
goes!” 

And, with one bound, the light« 
infantry mau was seated on the back 
of the Tartar steed; and, applying 
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his heels to its sides, to his inexpress- 
ible delight the animal set off at full 
gallop. Tormented by the fear of 
pursuit, the fugitive could not help 
throwing an uneasy glance over his 
shoulder to ascertain the movements 
of the Cossack; but, to his no small 
astonishment, his spoiler was still 
busily occupied with the haversack. 
Re-assured by this sight, the French- 
man guided his steed in the direction 
of the Cottbusser gate; already he 
was within hail of the guard, when he 
heard behind him a shrill whistle. 

The horse pricked up his ears. 

The whistle was repeated. 

The horse stopped, as though he had 
been nailed to the ground. 

For the third time the same pro- 
longed and piercing sound was heard ; 
and the Cossack charger, turning 
sharply round, began to retrace his 
steps with the fleetness of a deer. 

In vain did the unlucky recruit 
strain at the bridle, and use his utmost 
strength to master the Tartar horse, 
which clove the air like a javelin ; the 
now active and vigorous courser, with 
nostrils dilated, head low, and mane 
floating in the wind, scarcely seemed 
to touch the ground; whilst the cold 
raw air froze the blood of the rider, 
who was, moreover, nearly blinded 
by the fragments of congealed mud 
which his horse’s hoofs threw up. 

When the Frenchman reappeared 
before the Cossack, who was still busy 
with the spoils of his captive, the horse 
caressed his master, and the master 
embraced his horse with as much ten- 
derness as a lover and mistress of ci- 
vilized Europe might be expected to 
show on meeting after a long separa- 
tion. This affectionate greeting over, 
the Cossack with infinite phlegm de- 
tached the leathern sling from his 
lance, pulled the prisoner off his horse, 
and regaled his shoulders with a sound 
flagellation. 

He was interrupted in this occupa- 
tion by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. In an instant the Northman 
made fast a slip-knot round the waist 
of the French warrior, and springing 
on his horse, fixed the other end of the 
cord to a ring in his saddle. Then, 
with his lance at the guard, the point 
on a level with, and a little in advance 
of his horse's ears, his body bent for- 
ward in the direction of the persons 
who were approaching, the Cossack 
waited, motionless, and in the attitude 
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of a wolf about to spring upon his 


rey. 
we! What a horrible night!” observed 
one of the men of a patrol, whose blue 
uniforms and large triangular hats, de- 
corated with black plumes, showed 
them to belong to the burgher guard 
of Berlin. 

“¢ Wott Prussahi !” quietly observed 
the Cossack, and he brought his lance 
to the carry. 

** Holy Jesus! Corporal Schulze, 
here is a Cossack !"" 

« That would be an adventure’— 

« We shall all have our throats 
cut!” 

The effect of this last supposition 
was electric: never, upon the parade 
ground, had Right about face! been 
performed with such military preci- 
sion and promptitude. But before the 
national guards had taken three steps 
in the direction of the city, the Cos- 
sack was before them, and in a low 
but distinct voice he said— 

* Nicht! Prussians friends with 
Russians ; French not friends, death 
to the French! Capout Naplion! 
Capout !” 

«‘ Ah! Heaven be praised, most ex- 
cellent Cossack! The Prussians are 
friends of the Russians, and good 
friends too. For the love of God, 
take care with that long lance, you 
may do some one a mischief !” 

66 Nix wottki? nix schnapps?” asked 
the man with the beard, grinning what 
he intended as a friendly smile. 

“* My wife filled my dram-bottle 
just before I came out; shall I make 
him a present of it, Mr Schulze? 
I beg pardon, I mean Corporal 
Schulze.” 

s¢ Yes, yes, hand over your gourd 
to the worthy Cossack, there are no 
Frenchmen here to see you. 

In an instant they were the best 
friends in the world. The Cossack 
gulped down immense draughts of 
the potato brandy with as much ease 
and as little grimacing as though it 
had been spring water ; then stroking 
his beard in token of satisfaction, 
he informed the Prussians, partly by 
signs and partly in his strange gib- 
berish, that he belonged to a detach- 
ment of the Cossacks under Tscherni- 
cheff, then not far from the gates, and 
which he had left with the intention 
of making some prisoners; that he 
had caught a Frenchman, whom he 
had bound, and was going to kill in 
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order to get rid of the incumbrance* 
Finally, he added that he intended to 
take a few more Franzuskuss before 
rejoining his troop. 

While this conference was goin 
on, the imagination of the Frene 
soldier was filled with the dread of a 
frightful and immediate death. But 
when he saw the Cossack turn to~ 
wards him, brandishing his lance, he 
threw himself at the feet of the cor- 
poral of the citizen guard, and in a 
voice rendered shrill by terror, ex- 
claimed— 

“Save me! worthy gentlemen, 
save me! for the love of God, save 
me!” 

“ That is how they all are!” said 
Schulze; “ you call upon us for mercy 
now, and perhaps this very day you 
have been ill-treating the man who 
lodges you, because you did not fancy 
what he gave you for dinner.” 

‘“‘ He is a mere boy,” interposed 
another of the party, “and has 
scarcely had time todo much harm to 
any body. We cannot allow him to 
be massacred in cold blood before 
our eyes.” 

And the compassionate burghers 
commenced a negotiation with the 
Cossack, accompanying it with the 
gift of a Prussian thaler, which seemed 
to make a great impression on this 
friend of every thing Prussian. 

_ The only difficulty now was, how to 
get rid of the prisoner without being 
seen; but the Cossack soon arranged 
that. He crept quietly up to the 
walls, dragging the French soldier 
after him by his cord, and then whis- 
tled gently, a signal which was imme- 
diately replied to in the same manner 
A few Russian 
words soon brought to the top of the 
rampart some bearded faces, with eyes 
wide open with curiosity. The pri- 
soner was obliged to stand up on the 
horse, to seize a rope that was thrown 
to him, and to allow himself to be thus 
hoisted to the other side of the walls. 

** Charascho !”” muttered the Cos- 
sack. Then turning to the Prussians, 
he enquired where he could find an- 
otherFrenchman,whom he might trans- 
fix with his lance as a compensation 
for the generous sacrifice he had just 
made. ; 

The armed citizens willingly ex- 
plained to him the position of the 
French pickets, as well as of several 
country houses in which troops were 
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quartered; they then took leave of 
their new friend, but lingered a little 
to see what he was going to do. 

«* A musket shot!” exclaimed one. 

“Some French sentry must have 
fired at the brave Cossack,” said an- 
other. 

A frightful cry of murder, and a 
malediction in French were heard, fol- 
lowed by the trot of a horse, which 
became fainter and fainter till it died 
away in the distance. 

The cry—‘ To arms!” was now 
given at the Cottbusser gate; the 
alarm spread from post to post; the 
drums beat to turn out the troops; 
crowds of people filled the streets, and 
here and there a few scattering shots 
were fired. 

The various patrols of national 
guards, foreseeing the fatal collision 
that was likely to take place, began to 
return at double quick time to the 
Spittelmarkt, whence they had taken 
their departure some time before to 
watch over the tranquillity of the 
town; for ever since the first Cossacks 
had shown themselves before the gates 
of Berlin, the people had pot for a 
moment ceased to throng the streets in 
a fever of excitement and expectation. 
At every corner stood groups of per- 
sons discussing the state of things, and 
predicting, with joyful hearts, their 
speedy and entire deliverance. French 
patrols, in heavy marching order, were 
passing and repassing in the streets— 
the artillery was rattling on the Schloss- 
platz and in the public gardens; 
whilst the gendarmes of the French 
governor of Berlin were galloping in 
every direction, their horses white 
with foam, and sending up clouds of 
steam into the cold night air. 

As the soldiers passed the various 
groups, they cried to them : “ To your 
homes, coguins de Berlinois !”’ and 
the burgher guard added their injunc- 
tions to this brutally expressed com- 
mand. 

The patrol that had just seen one of 
their unwelcome guests handed over 
the walls in so unceremonious a man- 
ner, now arrived by the Gunstrasse, 
where a large body of citizens were 
collected, heartily wishing a speedy 
departure to their oppressors. In 
conformity with the orders he had re- 
ceived, the corporal addressed this 
throng, whose conversation was loud 
and animated. 

“Go home to your houses!” said 
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he; “the commandant has sworn to 
set fire to Berlin if you appear in the 
streets during the night. Tranquillity 
is the first duty of the citizen.” 

* May the devil fly away with you 
and your tranquillity!” hastily re- 
plied a lusty blacksmith; “it is that 
cursed word that has stuck these in- 
fernal leeches on the neck of us Ber- 
liners. We have had enough, and too 
much quiet already, and are weary 
of quailing and quaking before these 
cursed Frenchmen. If that bad Prus- 
sian, the former governor of Berlin, 
had never uttered those stupid words, 
‘ Tranquillity is the first duty of the 
citizen :’ who knows if we should ever 
have seen French spoons dipped into 
our platters?” 

‘‘ He is in the right,” cried a by- 
stander. ‘It is turbulence and not 
tranquillity that is the citizen’s duty 
now-a-days; nor ought we to remain 
with folded arms, whilst our deliver- 
ers are skirmishing at our very gates.” 

** No doubt of it,” continued a third. 
“The Cossacks are almost in our 
streets: several thousands have been 
seen in the fields of Koepenick, and it 
is they who fired many of the shots 
heard to-night.” 

‘* There is no denying that,” struck 
in Corporal Schulze ; “ we of the city 
guard haveseen—the Lord knows how 
many! They were as big as houses, 
and had beards like the father of all 
he- goats |” 

‘* And are we to remain quiet while 
such things are going on? Whoever 
is a good Prussian, and loves his king, 
let him prove it to-night, by helping 
the Cossacks to exterminate these 
Frenchmen like a pack of wolves, as 
they are.” 

«© We will! we will!” cried a hun- 
dred voices. 

** And as for you, gentlemen of the 
blue uniform, if you are good citizens, 
you will strip off your coats and coek- 
ed hats, and come with us.” 

There was no need to repeat the 
exhortation ; and the mob, augmented 
by the men of the patrol, hastened to- 
wards the palace. 

But when they arrived before the 
Hotel de Cologne, they found a 
French battalion bivouacking there, 
and artillerymen with lighted matches 
standing beside their guns. This cir- 
cumstance changed their route, and 
they proceeded along the river side, 
and by St Peter's Platz, where was 
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stationed a park of artillery, intended 


to furnish ammunition to the troo 
encamped before the palace and in 
the public gardens, 

At Friedrich’s Gracht, and in the 
Unterwasser- Strasse, they found am- 
munition and forage waggons, and 
treasure carts loaded and ready to 
march. The artillerymen had taken 
the horses, and had gone to the ar- 
senal and powder-mills to bring away 
the cannon and ammunition lying at 
those places; and the waggons were 
deserted, with the exception of one 
man placed before each of them. 

At sight of these formidable pre- 
parations, the mob halted to deliber- 
ate on what they had to do. In vain 
did the sentries endeavour to make 
them retire, by an abundant distribu- 
tion of blows from the but-ends of 
their muskets. They did not fire, for 
they half dreaded the fury of a popu- 


lace which had been so long ill-treat-_ 


ed, and was at length awakening from 
its fatal inaction. The hum of the 
multitude soon assumed a formidable 
character, and suddenly some of the 
most determined seized an ammuni- 
tion waggon full of cartridges, and 
threw it into the water amidst loud 
acclamations, *‘ Hurra! hurra! Now 
for the others! To the water with 
them all! Down with these vampires 
who have so long preyed upon our 
life’s blood !” 

The mélée was about to commence, 
when the drums from the palace were 
heard passing before the Werder 
mills. 

** Double quick! Forward! Charge!” 
cried a loud voice in French, and im- 
mediately afterwards the measured 
step of a large body of infantry was 
heard. 

“Fellow citizens, this is getting 
serious!” exclaimed the blacksmith 
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A few years ago I was summoned 
to Stuttgardt by an uncle, whose 
health, long since declining, now gave 


tokens of a speedy dissolution. The 
old man had taken a fancy to see me 
before he died; and although the dis- 
tance was great, and my affection for 
a person I had rarely seen could not 
be very strong, I did not think it ad- 
visable to risk the loss of a round 
number of thalers, for which I knew 
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leader, ‘‘we must retire: to-morrow 
will be a new day.” 

The multitude dispersed on all sides 
like chaff before the wind; and when 
the infantry arrived at the spot where 
the ammunition waggon had met with 
a watery grave, not a single Prussian 
was to be seen. 

The captain commanding the de- 
tachment was furious, and asked the 
sentry what was the matter, and who 
had thrown the tumbril into the river. 

The soldiers on guard, ashamed of 
not having been able to prevent what 
had taken place, replied that it was 
the Cossacks. 

‘What do you mean? the Cos- 
sacks! Where are they, then?” 

** Mon capitaine, there were two 
or three hundred of them; but they 
disappeared as soon as they heard the 
drums.” 

** Coming events cast their shadows 
before ;” and this shadowy fiction of 
the French sentry was soon realized 
by the daring irruption of small parties 
of Cossacks, who galloped through 
different gates into the heart of the 
city. On the 20th of February, fifty 
of these headlong warriors dashed by 
the French guard, and rode straight 
to the Alexander's Platz. There di- 
viding, they galloped through various 
quarters of Berlin, and several of them 
were killed while taking part in a sharp 
skirmish which occurred between the 
enraged people and the garrison ca- 
valry at the Sluice Bridge. The rising 
spirit of the Berliners, and the daring 
attacks of the Cossacks, warned the ° 
French eommandant that it was time 
to retreat. He pushed his prepara- 
tions for departure with increased 
energy, and on the following 3d of 
March the French troops finally eva- 
cuated the Prussian capital. 
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I was down in his will, and I accord- 
ingly made my preparations for the 
journey. I was engaged to spend the 
night before my departure with a 
friend who was then accomplishing 
his year’s service, and who happened 
to be on guard at the Target-house, a 
post universally disliked on account of 
its dulness and solitary position in 
the midst of the forest. My friend had 
entreated me to go and help him te 
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kill the time, and I had promised to de- 
vote the last night I was to pass in 
Berlin to assisting him in so justifiable 
an assassination. 

It was a beautiful September even- 
ing when I passed through the Cott- 
bus gate, and took a path across the 
fields leading to the wood. The moon 
was at the full, and threw her soft 
light over the surrounding objects. 
After a pleasant walk through verdant 
and sweet-smelling meadows, and 
along the picturesque glades of the 
forest, whence the moonlight was 
nearly excluded by the dense and 
overarching foliage, I arrived at my 
friend’s guardhouse. 

**‘ Who goes there?” cried, in an- 
swer to my summons, a hoarse voice, 
which sounded as if it had some diffi- 
culty in forcing a passage from under 
an abundant mustache. The grating 
of a bolt was heard, and the door flew 
open. 

*¢ Welcome, Sir Laggard!” cried 
my friend; “ I had nearly given up 
the hope of seeing you. Now you 
are come, however, tell me what you 
think of the den in which you are to 
pass the night.” 

The appearance of the place was 
certainly not attractive. A very small 
room was rendered still smaller by 
being encumbered with benches, stools, 
musket-racks, and targets, all piled 
one upon the other, and leaving in the 
centre a clear space of little more than 
five feet square. The walls, which 
were of planks, had a thousand cracks 
and crevices through which the night 
wind whistled and sang; whilst at 
each passing gust the rudely con- 
structed door shook upon its rusty 
hinges, and the small diamond-shaped 
panes of the solitary window rattled 
in their leaden framework. 

This uncomfortable and truly Prus- 
sian guard-room had for occupants, 
besides my friend, a corporal and a 
soldier, both Neuchatelois, who were 
amusing themselves with a greasy 
pack of cards by the light of a lan- 
tern, the sides of which, instead of 
glass, were composed of tin plates 
pierced with innumerable holes. Each 
of these worthies had a pipe in his 
mouth, and was puffing forth huge 
volumes of smoke of that nauseous 


odour peculiar to the coarse tubacco 


of the Ukraine. Fortunately, I was 


provided with some excellent Havanna 


eigars, and my friend and I immedi- 
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ately armed ourselves with a couple, as 
a defence against the pestilent fumes 
exhaled by the two Helvetians. 

The charm of unreserved conversa- 
tion had already caused us to forget 
the badness of our quarters, when a 
gentle tap was heard at the door. 

‘«* Curse the duty!” cried the cor- 
poral; “who’sthere?” _ | ; 

There was a murmur of voices out- 
side; and when the door was opened, 
the light of the lantern glanced on the 
polished barrels of several muskets. 
A man wrapped in a military cloak 
stepped forward, and addressed the 
non-commissioned officer, ** You are 
the corporal of the guard?” 

“I am, sir; what is your pleasure ?” 

‘* Leave one of your men here, and 
follow us with the other.” 

“I must first know who you are, 
and by what right you order me to 
leave my post.” 

“ 1 am commissary of police.” 

‘ad so saying, the new-comer threw 
back his cloak, displaying by the action 
the scarlet collar of his coat, and took 
from his pocket a silver medal, after a 
glance at which the corporal ordered 
my friend to put on his knapsack, take 
his musket, and follow him. I accom. 
panied them, and nobody seemed to 
pay any attention to my presence. 

The party consisted of four gen- 
darmes, a few soldiers, sundry police 
agents, and a Jew, who apparently 
served as guide. We moved on in 
silence till we came near the house of 
the forest keeper, situated at the en- 
trance to the wood. Here our arrival 
was saluted by the furious barking of. 
several dogs. , 

* It must be owned,” said the com- 
missary in a low tone of voice, ‘that 
the keeper has splendid dogs; but I 
much fear their barking will scare the 
game we are in quest of.” 

He knocked at the door, and, after 
one or two repetitions of the summons, 
the forester appeared at the window, 
rubbing his eyes, and apparently 
roused from his first sleep. 

** What do you want so late, gen- 
tlemen ?” asked he. 

“It is I, my dear Brumer!.. . 
Come down directly, and bring your 
two assistants with you; but, above 
all, silence your dogs. We are going 
to smoke out the vermin you have 
been so long complaining of.” 

The forester imposed silence on his 
four-footed inmates, then dressed him- 
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self and came down-stairs, all which 
operations being performed with true 
» German deliberation, occasioned us a 
halt of half an hour. At length we 
set off again across the forest, the 
wind howling drearily through the 
old fir-trees, and at intervals bearing 
to our ears the mournful cry of the 
screech-owl, At certain spots the 
keeper, who was walking at the head 
of the party, addressed a few words 
in a low tone to the commissary of 
police. 

At length we halted again, and 
scarcely had we done so when eleven 
o'clock chimed from the church 
towers of Berlin. Unable to restrain 
my curiosity any longer, I asked one 
of the police agents who was walking 
beside me, what was the meaning of 
these mysterious perambulations. 


As I ought to have expected, my - 


question appeared strange, and greatly 
surprised the man to whom it was ad- 
dressed. After an instant’s reflection, 
however, he seemed to guess that it 
was by accident I had joined the party, 
and he made no scruple to answer my 
question. 

«« Tt is the custom in Prussia,” said 
he, “‘ once every year at the same 
hour, and on the same night, for the 
police of each district, town, and vil- 
lage, to make a simultaneous move- 
ment for the apprehension of male- 
factors and vagabonds. Letters fixing 
the night, and sealed by the minister 
of police, are sent beforehand to all 
‘the authorities of the kingdom, with 
orders only to open them upon a cer- 
tain day.” 

Such was the kind of battue (some- 
what similar to the measures taken 
with respect to the French conscripts 
in Napoleon’s time) that was to take 
place this night. In every part of 
the Prussian territory, the police were 
on the alert, and the division to which 
I had accidentally attached myself, 
had its scene of action assigned to it 
in the neighbourhood of the royal re- 
sidence. 

After waiting about a quarter of an 
hour, several persons arrived bring- 
ing reports to the commissary, who, 
after perusing them, led the way toa 
vast corn-field, situated on the skirts 
of the forest. The field was surround- 
ed, lanterns produced, and by their 
light we distinguished a track where 
the corn was trampled down as though 
some one had passed through it. Fol- 
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lowing this trail, we before long saw 
something moving in the thickest part 
of the wheat ; the commissary ‘poun- 
ced on it with all the eagerness of a 
bird of prey, and dragged out a man, 
whose wild scared look denoted his 
surprise at his sudden capture. 

‘* What are you doing here, you 
scoundrel? ’T was only the day be- 
fore yesterday you were let out of 
prison, and you have already got back 
to your old ways!” 

“©God forbid, Mr Commissary! I 
am perfectly innocent ; but you always 
suspect me without cause.” 

“ Where did you pick up that 
bundle that you have got under your 
coat ?” 

‘I found it, sir; I can assure you 
I found it. You think, perhaps, I stole 
it? Oh! Mr Commissary, you are 
always thinking harm of me.” 

“© Well!” said the commissary, 
turning from his prisoner, *‘ where the 
master is there will be the scholar. 
Hunt about, gendarmes ; his nephew, 
Caroty Scopa, cannot be far off.” 

The conjecture was well founded ; 
for, five minutes afterwards, a gawky 
red-haired youth was brought in, who- 
stared at the commissary with un- 
paralleled effrontery. 

* We shall find nothing more here 
to-night,” said the latter; “I know 
my men. Our friend here does not 
like many companions ; he prefers to 
live and rob alone.” 

«* Somebody must have been setting 
you against me, Mr Commissary ; but 
I assure you I am innocent.” 

“ Forward!" cried our leader, and 
we filed along the skirt of the forest 
in the direction of Reichsdorf. As 


- we passed near a thicket, the elder of 


the two robbers gave so shrill a 
whistle that I was fain to stop my 
ears. 

“Silence! you rascal!” cried the 
commissary. ‘Iam sure,” continued 
he, “‘ that was intended as a signal to 
some accomplice. Our night’s work 
is spoiled. Utter another such sound 
at your peril.” 

“One is not allowed to whistle 
even 2” 

* Silence !” 

We reached Reichsdorf, and after 
posting sentries round the village, a 
party of gendarmes entered it, taking 
with them the chief of the -robbers, 
who with much difficulty was at 
length prevailed upon : lead the way 

I 
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to a farm-house, which, as well as its 
out-buildings, was immediately sur- 
rounded. The farmer was awakened, 
and requested to open a barn, which 
he did; but it would be impossible to 
describe the astonishment of the 
worthy peasant, when he saw routed 
out from under the hay, six fellows 
rejoicing in the possession of most 
cut-throat physiognomies. 

Another detachment of gendarmes 
soon afterwards arrived from Trep- 
tow, bringing with them nine or ten 
individuals, whom it would have been 
any thing but agreeable to meet on a 
dark night in a lonely country. 

The commissary now started off in 
the direction of Brietz, accompanied 
by the soldiers, the forest keeper, and 
police agents; the gendarmes who 
had just arrived were left in charge 
of the prisoners. For my part, I be- 
gan to have enough of rambling about, 
and I determined to remain and see 
what was going to be done with the 
captives. The night air had chilled 
me, however ; and I -began to look 
about the village in search of a 
schnapps of rum or brandy, to restore 
the circulation of my blood. 

** Hallo, comrade! whither away ?”’ 
cried a gruff voice as I left the party ; 
your road and ours lie together, [ 
believe.” And as I turned to see who 
it was that thus apostrophized me, a 
gendarme grasped me by the collar. 

** Allow me to observe to you, 
worthy gendarme, that I do not be- 
long to the party of gentlemen you 
have charge of; it is merely as an 
amateur that I accompanied the com- 
missary to-night.” 

“Indeed! and you think that ex- 
cuse will go down? It won’t do, my 
fine fellow; so no more talk, but 
fall in with the rest of them.”’ 

And, at the same time, I felt a hard 
substance brought in contact with the 
small of my back, which mature re- 
flection caused me to recognize as 
being the but-end of a musket. 
What was to be done? My friend 


had gone to Brietz with the commis- 
sary; nobody in the neighbourhood 
knew me, or could testify to my re- 
spectability. I put as good a face on 
the matter as I could, and, trying to 
look as if I were delighted at the ad- 
venture, I marched off with the gen- 
darmes and the robbers. 

At length we arrived before the 
Cottbus gate, upon the very meadows 
which I had crossed a few hours pre- 
viously. The moon was still shining 
brightly ; but I would have preferred 
the light of a blazing wood fire, or 
even of the tin lantern at the Target- 
house. The very fragrance of the 
dew-covered hedge-flowers, appeared 
to me far less agreeable than the close 
tobacco-scented atmosphere of the 
guard-room. 

After a full hour’s march, we 
entered the gloomy gateway of the 
prison. 

I was installed in cell No. 13, and 
there I remained till the following 
day, when I was taken before the 
president of the council of police, who, 
after hearing my explanation, ordered 
me to be set at liberty. ‘ You will 
remember, however,’’ added he, as I 
was leaving the court, “that your 
presence at the capture of several 
criminals, renders it necessary you 
should attend their trials as witness 
to the truth of our official reports. 
Do not neglect this, or you will make 
yourself liable to a heavy fine and 
imprisonment, which I shall be com- 
pelled to inflict.” 

The trials lasted a fortnight, and, 
on the fifteenth day, as I was about 
to set off for Stuttgardt, a letter 
reached me, announcing my uncle's 
death. The old gentleman had been 
so vexed at my non-arrival, that, forty- 
eight hours before he died, he had 
cancelled my legacy. 

Ever since this incident, the sight 
of a gendarme is as disagreeable to 
me as it can possibly be to Caroty 
Scopa himself. 
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Tue intensity of the competitive 
principle of London life occupied our 
attention in the concluding paragraphs 
of our last number, and one or two 
illustrations of the energy and spirit 
with which the struggle of man against 
man is here carried on, were given. 
If, however, we were to take the trouble 
to illustrate the all-pervading power 
of commercial, professional, or fashion- 
able rivalry in London, we should fill 
from beginning to ending the closely 
printed pages of Maga, and save our 
brother contributors the trouble of 
putting pen to paper, for this month 
at least. 

In short, whichever way you turn, 
you find man wrestling with man in 
the hand-to-hand struggle for exist- 
ence; you have a vessel ever full, 
into which pours from above suc- 
cessive drops of human existence, 
while a continual stream is forced over 
the sides, and a perpetual change, im- 
migrative and emigrative, contiouous- 
ly goes on, leaving the capacious re- 
servoir—ever receiving, ever dischar- 
ging, and ever full. 

The rivalry of quack doctors is not 
more ludicrous than that of contend- 
ing tradesmen, who, having no estab- 
lished name or permanent connexion, 
are driven desperately to adopt the 
only other means of obtaining notice, 
namely, puffing. Take, for an illus- 
tration, the memorable affair of the 
four-and-ninepenny hat shops, or em- 
poriums of that much worn and eco- 
nomical description of ¢ile, called gos- 
samer. There appeared, about the 
commencement of the age of gossa- 
mers, vast numbers of shops for the 
sale of that light and elegant article, 
the four-and-ninepenny hat. Four- 
and-ninepence for a hat!—why, ’tis 
cheaper than going bareheaded. Four- 
and-ninepence!—who would wear a 
shocking hat? The reader will not 
fail to mark the supereminent depth 
and astuteness of the London trader 
in gossamers in affixing to his manu- 
facture the economical figures of four- 
and-nine—close as the sum is related 
to the royal family—almost a crown 
—the odd threepence makes all the 
difference. Five shillings, a.provin- 
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cial hat-maker would have put upon 
the article without ceremony : he would 
call it a fair price, and probably so it 
might be: it would, moreover, be a 
round sum, a simple multiple, a fixed 
coin, an easy figure: but your Lon- 
don tradesman knows a trick worth 
two of that, and the reduction of the 
odd threepence, if you take pains to 
analyse it, is not only a masterly 
stroke of commercial genius, but is 
based upon the most accurate and 
profound knowledge of human nature, 
—that knowledge, namely, whichis de- 
rived, not from communion with books, 
but from the daily investigation, for 
the purposes of self-interest, of the 
passions, prejudices, likings and aver- 
sions of men. It would take avolume 
to illustrate fully the principle exem- 
plified in the price put on a gossamer 
hat, and the illustration would be worth 
a volume, because the principle of a 
tentative price, as we may callit, regu- 
lates altogether the profits of the re- 
tailer in London, with the exception 
of those old-established and respect- 
able houses, which have no need to 
do more than to dispose of to their 
customers, at the best price, the best 
article. ‘* Five shillings for a hat,” 
says the knowing London trader ; “it 
looks cheap enough to be sure, but it 
won't do: five shillings is a crown, 
and there is but another crown in half 
a sovereign : besides, it is a sum gone, 
and nothing out of it: no, no, make it 
four-and-nine ; give threepencechange 


‘ out of the five shillings, and though 


your customer spend said threepence 
immediately after in beer, he will be 
satisfied he has got a bargain, and 
wear his new gossamer ‘ with a dif. 
ference.” We might enforce this 
doctrine of a tentative price, if we 
chose to enter into the philosophy of 
retail trading, by a thousand illustra- 
tions; for example, a neighbourhood 
shall have purchased for centuries at 
the Magpie and Stump, or Cat and 
Bagpipes, beer at threepence-half- 
penny per pot, with perfect satisfac- 
tion; when, lo and behold! a new 
house is licensed, which comes ont 
with foaming stout at threepence far- 
thing : the consequence of this revolu- 
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tion is, that those who formerly drank 
apint of beer at threepence-halfpenny, 
now, for cheapness, consume a quart 
at threepence farthing, and those who 
did not drink beer at all, because of 
the halfpenny, now imbibe it pleasant- 
ly on the strength of the farthing: 
the Magpie and Stump together, or 
the Cat and Bagpipes, are obliged to 
shut up, while the proprietor of the 
new establishment, having secured his 
monopoly, repays himself the loss by 
giving his customers worse beer than 
ever. 

In every article of dress, and indeed 
every thing else, the tentative price is 
the bait to catch gudgeons: the ticket 
in thé windows hooks the flat-fish not 
by the jaws, but by the eye, which 
does the business equally well. When 
you enter the shop, to be sure, you 
discover, if you are not an ass, that 
the ticketed article is not only not 
worth the price ticketed, but to you, 
probably, not worth the ticket itself: 
however, you are now hooked, and in 
the landing net—that is to say, in the 
shop, and if some of the assistant an- 
glers do not somehow or other get 
their digits into your gills, you must 
be a more seasoned bit of timber than 
we take you for! 

There is a moral to be drawn from 
these cheap shops, ticket shops, bank- 
rupt’s stock shops, “great sacrifice” 
shops, burnt out shops, and the like, 
which we might descant upon at great 
length, and probably to some advan- 
tage. We have been long convin- 
ced, however, in our own persons, that 
no absurdity is greater than that of 
wisdom teaching by precept; by far 
the best way for our young and inex- 
perienced readers is, to deal at the 
cheap shops until they discover how 
shocking dear they are, when, your 
life for ours, they will, without refer- 
ring to the book of Proverbs for an 
authority, pass by them to the natural 
end of their shop-hunting lives. 

To return, however, to our illustra- 
tion of the cheap hat shops. Among 
the multiplicity of candidates for the 
dispensation of hats to the uncovered 
multitude, two more especially at- 
tracted public notice, by the marked 
and daring originality of their move- 
ments towards a flourishing business. 

While others, treading in the 
beaten track, announced themselves 
as the “ Original Gossamers,” the 
* Real Original Gossamers,” or the 


* Old Original Four-and-nines,” the 
two establishments in question had 
themselves painted, like true Britons, 
one staring colour from bottom to- 
top, not omitting roofs, chimney-pots, 
and gables. 

One was the “ Real Original Royal 
Sky-blue,” the other the “ Old Ori- 
ginal Imperial Pea-green,” gossamer 
warehouse: the former was patro- 
nized by the Royal Families of Eng- 
land and France; the latter, by the 
reigning despots of Austria and Rus- 
sia. The proprietor of the “ Real 
Original” had served twenty-five 
years with the first inventor of the 
redoubted gossamer hats; he of the 
opposite establishment had “ visited 
the Continent,” in his Jaudable exer- 
tions to bring this manufacture to the 
utmost pitch of perfection ; in which, 
he took care to assure his customers 
and the public, he had fully and com- 
pletely succeeded. 

From bepraising themselves, the 
rival gossamers got, by an easy and 
natural transition, to abusing each 
other; the most palpable libels were 
printed and circulated, on both sides, 
through all parts of the metropolis. 
So obscured were the walls with enor- 
mous, pea-green placards and sky- 
blue bills, inviting customers to be 
covered at the respective warehouses, 
that you could not distinguish whether 
the structure of the wall was brick, 
stone, or timber: vehicles, in the 
shape of hats, painted the colour of 
their establishments, jostled each other 
in the public streets, to the imminent 
danger of the lieges. If you pur- 
chased at the “ Real Original Royal 
Sky-blue,” you were regaled, gratis, 
with atorrent of Billingsgate, shower- 
ed upon the establishment of the 
*€ Old Original Imperial Pea-green ;” 
nor was the proprietor of the latter 
at all sparing in returning the come 
pliments of his rival, with more than 
the legal rate of interest. 

Talk of the feuds of the Feudalists! 
the wars of the Capulets and Monta- 
gues, Guelphs and Ghibellines, Camp- 
bells and Macgregors, were all boys” 
play compared with the contests of 
the rival kings of gossamer. The 
feud, which at first had been amusing, 
now became quite a nuisance, and the 
whole neighbourhood, adopting the 
words of poor Mercutio, were fain to 
ery out, “ A plague o’ both your 
houses |” 
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However, what was that to Sky- 
blue and Pea-green? The humbug 
was clever, and crowds of customers, 
pouring into the rival establishments, 
sufficiently attested its success. The 


best of the joke’ was, however, not- 


discovered until long after, when upon 
some occasion it came out, that, in 
fact and in truth, the “ Old Original 
Imperial Pea-green,” and the * Real 
Original Royal Sky-blue,” were one 
and the same establishment, the pro- 
perty of one and the same owner ! 

In another remarkable instance of 
the civilized ferocity of rivalry, uni- 
versal throughout London, a trades- 
man made it the ambition of his life 
to ruin another in the same line, by 
opening an establishment in every re- 
spect precisely similar, and endeavour- 
ing by every possible trick, device, 
and lie, to destroy the identity of the 
shop of his rival, and to merge it in 
his own. The case became, at length, 
the subject of judicial enquiry, and in 
the course of evidence was elicited the 
fact, that, after all other attempts to 
appropriate to himself the fruits of 
the industry, good conduct, and per 
severance of his victim, this unscru- 
pulous personage actually set up, in 
large letters over his shop, the name 
of the party he wished to destroy, and 
justified himself by stating that he 
had given his infant son the name of 
his rival as a Christian name, (it 
ought to be remembered the worthy 
father was an Israelite!) and taken 
the baby into partnership ! 

This, however, was too much, even 
for the phlegmatic temper of the law, 
and the enterprising Mordecai was 
amerced in damages and costs, for his 
impudent attempt at piracy. 

Another amusing instance of the in- 
tensity of rivalry in trade, was that of 
the ever-memorable and never-to-be- 
forgotten contests of the genuine and 
spurious Dirty Dicks. 

The neighbourhood of the India 
House and Leadenhall Street will un- 
derstand perfectly to whom we allude ; 
but for general readers a more par- 
ticular account of this portentous 
event may be necessary. 

Passing along the right side of Lea- 
denhall Street, on your way to White- 
chapel, you will observe a pot and 
pan shop of the olden time, filled with 
copper kettles, gridirons, and every 
variety of culinary implement. In 
the window may be observed a re- 
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markable portrait of a very ugly man 
with a very dirty face: this is the 
original shop, that the original por- 
trait, of the original Dirty Dick. 

Dirty Dick was a sort of Jemmy 
Wood in hardware. From low be- 
ginnings, or rather from no begin- 
nings at all, he contrived to scrape 
together, by intense industry and per-~ 
severance, one of the first, if not the 
very first, retail businesses in London. 
Nothing was good that did not come 
from Dirty Dick: all Dick’s iron was 
Swedish, all his brass Corinthian! 
And although the old file was as great 
a savage in his way as Abernethy the 
surgeon, every body dealt with him, 
and would deal nowhere else, proba- 
bly for that very reason. 

Prosperous as .was Dirty Dick, 
however, he was not permitted to re- 
main on the sunny side of life. When 
in the fair way of converting his brass 
into gold, and just when he began to 
think of washing his face and retiring 
from business, the vision of a shop 
precisely similar to his own in every 
outward attribute, exactly opposite his 
door, struck his astonished view ; but 
judge his amazement and despair 
when at the door appeared a man with 
a face at least as ugly, and much dir- 
tier than his own, who, stepping across 
the way, put into his hands a staring 
bill, announcing himself as the *‘ Real 
Original Dirty Dick,” and informing 
a discerning public that all others 
were spurious ! 

The little blackguard boys who 
were accustomed to infest the empo- 
rium of the genuine Dirty Dick, and 
who were as good to him as a thou- 
sand advertisements, were now cruelly 
seduced away by his dirtier rival. 
Customers were perplexed and con- 
founded ; and as the business of a cus- 
tomer is to lay out his money to the 
best advantage, the public soon trans- 
ferred their business to the dirtiest 
face. In vain the undoubted original 
Dirty Dick protested and paragraph- 
ed—in vain he applied his oil-rubber, 
and polished his face and hands up to 
the blackness of Erebus: impudence, 
novelty, and the carelessness of the 
public carried the day, and the spu- 
rious Dirty Dick transferred the busi- 
ness of his rival to his own side of the 
way. 

Turn which way you will, piracy is 
the order of the day—so easy and 
pleasant to human nature is it to steal! 
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Where every thing, even art, and 
very often science, is a trade, it will 
readily be conceived that shopkeepers 
are not the only pirates, or that the 
expedients of petty rivalry are con- 
fined to the category of Dirty Dicks. 
No, by St George ! but quite the con- 
trary. The Dirty Dicks of science, 
literature, art, politics, theology, fa- 
shion, far outnumber the Dirty Dicks 
of trade: the town is full of dirty 
doctors, dirty authors, dirty physiolo- 
gists, dirty publishers, and hordes of 
similar vagabonds, who go about feed- 
ing on dead or living brains, and the 
whole employment of whose nasty 
existence is filching, forestalling, or 
begging an idea, to be put forward as 
the natural product of their own un- 
furnished skulls, or to be traded upon 
for their paltry, selfish purposes! 

If a man, for example, conceive an 
original work, and, in conjunction 
with some enterprizing and respect- 
able publisher, give it to the world, 
every abominable lane of Fleet Street 
pours forth its penny imitation, or 
rather reprint, with clerical errors 
enough to keep the thieves who utter 
the forgery from the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

If an eminent physiologist, for ex- 
ample, make a discovery in his par- 
ticular department of science, before 
the ink wherewith he communicates 
his discovery is well dry, at least a 
dozen of wretched translators, com- 
pilers, or abridgers, are upon his back, 
proving that each and every one of 
them made the same discovery years 
ago, and that modesty alone pre- 
vented them from recording their 
prior claim. If an ingenious man 
get a patent for some valuable appli- 
cation of science, or modification of 
mechanic powers to purposes of the 
arts, a thief is ready on the instant 
to -make some alteration, merely 
nominal, but sufficient to keep his 
iniquity from the fangs of the law, 
and to appropriate to himself the 
fruits of another’s labour; if an in- 
vention, on the contrary, is generously 
given to the public, and unprotected 
by patent, rival borrowers take all 
the profit, and government leaves the 
inventor to the honour of the inven- 
tion that yields him nothing. There 
is nothing, not even an idea, in the 
possession of a modest, unpretending 
man of genius, as most men of genius 
unfortunately are, which the thieves 


of London are not ever on the watch 
to steal, except his yirtues, if he have 
any—these the literary, professional, 
and scientific prigs are too knowing 
to have any thing to do with, being well 
aware that in London articles of that 
description are rather slow of sale. 
The cause of this universal thievery is 
obvious in a great, luxurious, and 
satiated city like London: originality, 
which is but another name for novelty, 
will bring any price; and asoriginality 
is one of the rarest attributes vouch- 
safed to the mind of man, the only 
alternative is for the entire rookery 
to pounce upon and pluck a man of 
original genius the moment he ap- 
pears: to create is difficult, to most 
impossible—to man to steal, is level 
with the meanest capacity. 

Hence, scientific and literary perio- 
dicals, the reader will not fail to ob- 
serve, abound with controversies of 
the right of discovery, resulting from 
the thefts of these purloiners of ideas, 
to whom nature has given, in lieu of 
brains, a compensating thickness of 
skull, impenetrable to any other con- 
viction than that of the knotty end of 
a cudgel—the only argument that 
should ever be resorted to with this nu- 
merous andirritating species of vermin. 

To proceed, the overflowing of 
London life, the surplus multitude, 
the pushed-off population, meets you 
at every turn, and affords you the 
most striking instances of the tenacity 
with which men cling to London, as 
to life. Enter the parlour of any 
respectable tavern in the evening, you 
will there find men of capital and re- 
spectability out of business, finding, 
probably, that competition is too 
strong to enable them to struggle 
against men of larger means than 
themselves, or that the times are bad, 
or business on the decline; yet, al- 
though the world is open to these men, 
and though in some one or other of 
our colonies a fortune might readily be 
made upon their capital, or, atallevents, 
an ample subsistence secured, yet you 
see they will rather lead the miserable 
lives of frequenters of a coffee-room, 
hugging their pipes and pots, than 
consent to quit London. Indeed, few 
quit London without regret ; the for- 
tunate and happy look back with fond 
remembrance upon the scenes of their 
happiness and good fortune; the un- 
fortunate know no place where they 
can with the same ease avert that 
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worst and most debasing consequence 
of misfortune, the affected pity and 
sincere contempt of friends; the am- 
bitious man looks on London as his 

roper sphere, and regards leaving it 
in the light of going into exile; the 
man of business considers his quitting 

London a confession of his incapacity 
to make his way there; the man of 
pleasure can discover no other place 
where the prying eyes of his semi-idle 
neighbours are not upon him ; all men, 
too, look to London as the great lottery 
in which there are so many prizes, and 
each is willing to flatter himself that 
one day or other one of the prizes 
may fall to his share: there is, in 
short, a strange unreasoning fascina- 
tion about the place, which is the root 
and origin of the excessive competition 
we have been at the pains shortly to 
illustrate by the preceding examples. 
Among the lower walks of life, the 
intensity of the competitive principle 
is as apparent as in the higher; every 
house of call has its room full of poor 
hungry expectants of toil; every 
“‘rookery” has its swarms of unem- 
ployed creatures, wandering about 
looking for work, and supported by 
the charity of those one degree less 
helpless than themselves. 

But it is when we descend to the 
professions that competition becomes 
most desperate, and produces most 
fatal results; we say descend to the 
professions, for what is a profession 
(per se ) in the competition of London 
life, but a passport to poverty, and 
probably starvation? Contemplate 
the myriads at the bar, or coming to 
the bar; in the church, or coming to 
the church; studying the. profession 
of physic, or already dubbed M.D.; 
regard the redundant swarm of edu- 
cated young men and women, we beg 
pardon, young gentlemen and ladies, 
tenderly brought up to the fashionable 
employment of doing nothing, doubly 
helpless and imbecile from the very 
refinement of mind superior education 
is calculated to produce. 

This class abounds in London; and 
a more unfortunate set of wretches do 
not exist—the newspapers show us 
emphatically what they come to at 
last. Take the following hap-hazard 
from the Times :— 

“ Onz Sumiinc an Hovr.—Morning 
Governess, — A lady, daily engaged in 
tuition, has her morning hours at present 
unoccupied, and wishes to devote them to 
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a private family. Mer course of instruc- 
tion comprises history, geography, with 
the use of the globes, writing, arithmetic, 
French, Italian, music, dancing, flower- 
painting. The highest references can be 
afforded. Single lessons given in any of 
the above studies. — Address, postpaid, to 
B. B., at Mr T. Goodhugh’s, fancy sta- 
tioner, 72, Lamb’s Conduit Street, Found- 
ling.” . 
God help thee, poor thing, thine 
is indeed a melancholy lot! Yet such 
as it is, thine is the lot of thousands, 
Let us pause a moment—let imagina- 
tion have the rein—yet why, when we 
know the truth?—Here you have an 
orphan daughter of a gentleman, bred 
up in elegant retirement, whose ac- 
complishments formed her employ- 
ment and her parents’ pride ; they are 
dead, and in the wilderness of London 
she pines alone at some mercenary 
boarding-house—her music and, her 
sweet voice are the equivalent for her 
bitter crust, and her beauty, faded 
though it be, the attraction of the in- 
mates; but she is penniless, and her 
occupation is never hinted at without 
a sneer ; the bright days of what ought 
to be to her a joyous youth pass away 
in the packhorse drudgery of tuition; 
at a shilling an hour: she will give, 
ay, even a single lesson—poor miser- 
able girl—a shilling is‘an object toher, 
and for this shilling she is prepared 


- (the Lord look down upon her!) to 


afford the “highest references !” 
This, ye shabby-genteel families—ye 
accomplishment perfectionizers — ye 
useful knowledge-mongers, this is the 
fate that awaits your daughters at last. 
Instead of making a decent provision 
for your miserable offspring, you give 
them an education, as you call it, un- 
natural wretches that you are, and a 
shilling an hour repays your unhappy 
daughter for this proficiency in your 
odious flower-painting—your invete- 
rate piano-forte strumming—your pro- 
fane geography, and your impious-use 
of the globes! 

Oh! for an hour of Jack Cade, to 
hang the lot of ye, with your pens and 
ink-horns about your necks ! 

- Take up the Zimes again :— 


“To Gentlemen or Epucation.— 
Wanted, in an Academy in the healthiest 
part of Lincolnshire, a gentleman to under 
take the whole care and superintendence 
of the senior classes under the Principal. 
The course of instructioncomprises Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, with the usual 
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University preparatory course, and it will 
be desirable that candidates should be gra- 
duates of Cambridge or Oxford. 

** As the situation will be permanent, 
salary will altogether depend upon the 
exertions made. 

“ None need apply who cannot recom- 
mend one or two pupils. The strictest 
moral character absolutely necessary. Ap- 
ply by letter, post-paid,” &c. 


The hard-hearted impudence of 
these advertisements passes without 
notice, because, in a country where 
thousands of educated persons cannot 
get work at wages, tens of thousands 
will be ready and willing to work with- 
out; and, indeed, the advertising co- 
Jumns of the public journals afford 
examples every day of persons who 
are ready to pay to be allowed to work 
for nothing. It is true, that artisans 
and labouring men are not yet come 
to this pretty pass: nobody thinks of 
employing a bricklayer or carpenter, 
and giving him no other remuneration 
for his services than the credit of the 
job; yet this is the course adopted, 
wherever practicable, with persons of 
education in the world of London. 

The young physician, going about 
in a suit of unliquidated sables, and 
paying twice as much as he is worth 
for a foot square of a hall door ina 
genteel neighbourhood, whereon his 
name is engraven in letters of brass, 
is glad to go round doffing his hat 
and bending his back to a hundred or 
more guinea subscribers to some fifth- 
rate dispensary, soliciting, as if life 
and death depended upon it, the 
«* sweet voices” of a set whose brains 
are most probably in their breeches 
pockets, and whose vulgar insolence 
is the only attribute that does not 
smell of the shop: by these, or less or 
more of them, this man of medicine is 
huffed and scuffed about, because he 
solicits the distinguished honour of 
attending their pauper protegés for 
nothing. 

The young lawyer, in like manner, 
is bilked of his fees by a rascally at- 
torney, who thinks he does wonders 
by giving the young man a chance of 
distinguishing himself: the fellow 
would be ashamed not to pay his chim- 
ney-sweeper, but will feel no scruple 
in withholding the hire of the other 
gentleman who, may be obliged to put 
his head into much dirtier concerns. 

The poor clergyman about town is 
rejoiced at the opportunity of preach- 


ing, out of the season, a half-guinea 


sermon for some wealthy incumbent, 


who goes off with his family every 
autumn to one or other of the water- 
ing-places: the condition of wretches 
engaged in tuition we are already fa- 
miliar with; while literary history, 
ancient and modern, is but a litany of 
the miseries of men whose subsistence 
depends upon the precarious and ex- 
hausting produce of the brain. 

The cause of this depreciation of 
intellectual labour is obvious—over- 
production: while first-rate men of 
business are far from common, while 
respectable artisans are hardly to be 
had, the doctors, lawyers, parsons, tus 
tors, and literary persons of all denomi- 
nations devour one another, and their 
wages fall to nothing accordingly. 

The plague of schoolmasters is upon 
the land: hands are out of fashion, and 
nobody will condescend to work but 
with their heads: the example of the 
Clerk of Chatham has been lost on 
this perverse generation, and every 
man’s child now comes into the world 
with an inkhorn round his neck, a 
quire of foolscap under his arm, and a 
pen behind his ear: he must be a law- 
yer, forsooth, as if the world was only 
a larger Court of Chancery, and all 
mankind were at loggerheads therein : 
or a doctor, or some pernicious animal 
of that sort. The daughters are to be 
what they call accomplished, which 
means, in English, to be able to do 
nothing useful; and the upshot of the 
infatuation will be, that in a little time 
we shall have neither butchers, nor 
bakers, nor tinkers, nor tailors, nor 
sempstresses, nor cooks: the living will 
devour the living, and the dead bury 
the dead. As it is, every third man you 
meet is sure to be one of those worse 
than useless creatures called profession- 
al gentlemen; and who now-a-days, 
I should like to know, is acquainted 
with any young lady who could tell 
you how long a leg of mutton will take 
in boiling, or who understands any 
earthly thing save flower-painting, 
arithmetic, geography, or the (curse 
them!) use of the globes? 


* * * * * 


If any imagine that we are at the 
trouble to indite these papers for the 
purpose of mere amusement, or to 
raise an evanescent laugh, they mis- 
take us altogether, and we desire no 
more of their acquaintance. We have 
a higher object in view ; and if we oc- 
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casionally indulgeiminnocentjocularity, 
it is that we may carry our young and 
inexperienced readers more pleasantly 
to the moral of our history. We are 
old in the ways of London life, and 
would be a Mentor to many a young 
Telemachus, if they will only listen 
to us. We ask the young man, who 
thinks education—mere education— 
will carry him through the world of 


London, to consider, before he trans- 


plants himself hither, whether he is 
about to fix himself in a congenial soil : 
we tell him, and that not ignorantly, 
that in this world of brick and mortar, 
his education will only render him 
more susceptible of the universal con- 
tempt, dislike, and distrust that will 
be sure to meet him at every turn :— 


** Nil habet paupertas in se durior ipso, 
Quam quod facit homines ridiculos ;” 


but poverty does not only make men 
ridiculous in London, but hateful ; it 
is looked upon in the light of an unna- 
tural crime, and the brutal myrmidons 
of the law, and the dull Dogberries of 
the police offices, delight in subjecting 
destitution to ignominy. We tell the 
unfriended young man of talent who 
meditates the miseries of a London life, 
that, be heas well principled as he may, 
there is one crime he will be sure to 
commit—the crime of poverty—than 
which, in the calendar, none is more 
relentlessly pursued in London ; it was 
capital at one time to be destitute ; and 
if the police magistrate had the making 
as well as the administering of the 
laws, destitution would be capital 
again. Avaunt, poor wretch! you 
have no business here; nobody can 
make any thing of your flesh, nor will 
the tanners give a farthing a pound 
for your skin: your teeth, probably 
not having been much in use, may be 
worth a guinea to the dentists ; or, if 
you happen to be a governess with a 
good head of hair, a Jew will give you 
at the rate of threeshillings a pound for 
it. Avaunt, I say! what are you worth 
to a rascally tradesman, a skinflint 
lodging-house keeper, or a huxtering 
Jew? who can cheat, or cozen, or 
swindle you out of that which you have 
not, good-for-nothing varlet that you 
are! If, famishing with hunger, you 
refresh yourself by gazing at a cook- 
shop, you are ordered to “ move on ;” 
if, by prayers and entreaties, you ob- 
tain permission to sleep under a hay- 
rick, or by the side of a brick-kiln, the 
patrol seizes you vi e¢ armis, and drags 
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you to the lock-up, a charge being en™ 
tered against you of * found destitute.” 
In the morning you are brought to the 
bar with a horde of other vagabonds, 
and. probably sent to the treadmill for 
fourteen days ; or, if you choose to in- 
form the magistrate that you are a poor 
scholar, His Worship, after looking 
round the court with an air of salaried 
stupidity, and enquiring of the officers, 
whether youare *‘ known to the office,” 
or whether the present is your first 
“ offence,” will probably, in his great 
mercy, let you off with a severe ad- 
monition, not again to be guilty of the 
horrid crime of sleeping in the open 
air. 

But you will not listen to reason; 
you are a man of talent, your grand- 
mother says so, and the albums of a 
dozen young ladies in your neighbour- 
hood attest the fact; your foolish old 
father says, that ‘ learning is better 
than houses or land,” and you are 
jackass enough to believe him; you 
have got on your tongue’s end a cuckoo 
ery of “ knowledge is power,” and off 
you go to London to give yourself the 
lie. 

Surely you bring your pigs to a 
fine market; as soon should we ex- 
pect to see the trembling aspen rise to 
maturity on the naked peaks of the 
Himalayas, or to stumble upon the 
modest violet in the desert plains of 
central Africa, as to see the unpro- 
fessional man of education and talent 
rise to any thing above the miserable 
chance of the precarious subsistence 
of the passing day. Suppose you 
came to London with a poem, like 
Thomson, or like Johnson with a 


‘tragedy in your pocket: why then, 


you will want a pair of shoes like the 
one, or a dinner like the other; and 
probably, as all your conceit will not 
lead you to measure your intellect 
with such men, you will ere long find 
it advisable either to turn your at- 
tention to some useful occupation, or 
else go to New Zealand, Australia, or 
the devil. 

That scholarship may serve a man 
in some recognized avocation, we do 
not scruple to admit, (although we be- 
lieve that if he have pushing and tact, 
or perseverance and common sense, 
with adash of impudent self- conceit, he 
will get on much better without it;) but 
then it will only serve him as subsi- 
diary to something the world stands 


-in need of, and, because it so stands in 


need of, is ready*and willing to pay 
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for and to honour; but so sure as a 
picture, however well finished, is a 
bare and naked looking affair if not 
rovided with a frame, so sure is scho- 
hip, especially in London, a miser- 
able chattel if not set in the golden 
round of some lucrative profession. 
Need I refer you to the Calamities 
of Authors for the certain fate that 
awaits you if you turn your energies 
to the trade of literature? for a trade 
ou must make it, if you would live? 
te in fine, you are ascholar, that is to 
say, a poor scholar, go from door to 
door among the cabins of Ireland, 
where you will be received with uni- 
versal sympathy and respect, and have 
the best seat and the mealiest potato; 
or travel, as Goldsmith did, from 
university to university on the Conti- 
nent, where the measure of a man is 
not altogether taken from his breeches 
pocket; but of all curses, avoid the 
cursed indignity you will meet with 
in London, where the ruffianism of in- 
solent and vulgar wealth knows no 
restraint, no decency, no shame; and 
where every cad with a pocketful of 
silver, is more respectable than you 
while his pocket is full. London is a 
trading place, and whatever you are, 
if you come to London to live, you 
must bea trader; therefore, if you 
have the true nobility of genius, stay 
away, and let the muck-worms of 
town insult one brave spirit the less. 
Another marked and decided cha- 
racteristic of London life, and which 
must not be passed over without ob- 
servation, is that of the minute 
DIVISION OF LABOUR 
observable in the multitudinous avo- 
cations of the metropolitan population. 
This will naturally follow ds a corol- 
lary from the magnitude of the place ; 
but it may safely be averred that the 
division of labour in London is out of 
all proportion greater than in other 
- metropolitan cities, either in the Old 
World or the New. Where else will 
you hear of a fellow realizing a com- 
petency as a waterman of a hackney- 
coach stand; or of the sweeper of 
a crossing leaving a legacy of five 
hundred pounds to the daughter 
of an alderman; or of a ballad- 
singer making, by the sale of his chants, 
at a halfpenny each, somewhere about 
a pound a-day, which is by no means 
unusual, and occurred repeatedly with- 
in our recollection, the Jast two me- 
morable cases being those of the exe- 
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cution of Courvoisier the murderer, 
and the self-suspension of the unlucky 
American Samuel Scott? 

Nothing evinces more fully the 
immensity of the resources of our me- 
tropolitan world than the fact, that an 
able-bodied man can support himself, 
and it may be a large family, by the 
sale of an article which in the country 
would be of no value whatever. Take 
for example, the trade in periwinkles: 
tons of these shell-fish are imported 
weekly from the north, where children 
gather them by pailsful ; they are sold 
by the bushel to the retailers, who boil 
them with salt, and hawk them in 
public and private houses, and every 
where about the streets: one fellow 
in particular, who frequents the neigh- 
bourhood of the Row, and has a pecu- 
liar musical cry, is supposed to have 
something considerable in the savings’ 
bank, by help of his voice and his 
periwinkles. 

Another fellow will make a good 
thing of the sale of shrimps. We re- 
collect conversing with a person of 
this class, one Sunday afternoon, at 
one of the suburban houses of enter- 
tainment resorted to by citizens: the 
day happened to be wet, and the com- 
pany not very numerous; the shrimp 
retailer, however, assured us, that in 
the event of the evening brightening 
up, he would be sure to take twenty- 
five to thirty shillings before night by 
the sale of his commodity ! 

The Duke of Wellington was right, 
at least as far as London is concerned, 
when he said, that no place in the 
world afforded a nearer approach to a 
certainty of an humble man gaining a 
respectable living, or, if he pleased to 
deny himself the ordinary enjoyments 
of his station, of accumulating wealth. 
In no place that we know of is the 
amount of human misery so smali in 
proportion to the population ; in no 
place that we have yet visited are re. 
sources so abundant in proportion to 
the population; and in no place do 
the generality of those who have some 
ostensible useful employment, ‘ and 
who have not the curse of the school- 
master upon their backs, live so com- 
fortably and well. 

In trades, the minute division of 
labour is wonderful—such as you ob- 
serve nowhere else. In other places 
you will have tailors, for instance ; 
but in London alone will you have 
top-coat makers, waistcoat fitters, and 
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trouser cutters, living by pursuing one 
particular branch, and one only, of 
their avocations, and making fortunes 
by attending to that alone. 

In no other place will you see a 
woman keep a respectable house over 
her head, employing sundry assistants 
in cutting carrots, turnips, and pars- 
nips into fantastic figures for decorat- 
ing the dishes of the wealthy, and 
having a professional brass-plate upon 
her door with the high-sounding title, 
* Cutinary Artistic Decorator !” 

The result of this minute division 
of labour, in itself the result of the 
requirements of the place, leads, it 
may be easily imagined, to stimulate 
every branch of science, manufacture, 
and art, to the highest possible pitch 
of perfection. 

Hence, the London trade-mark is a 
guarantee of superior quality; the 
London article has every where a 
superior price ; and, notwithstanding 
the immense number of rivals engaged 
in every department, one or two in 
each line, most generally but one, 
make a name for themselves in busi- 
ness—which is only another word for 
making a fortune. 

«* What’s in a name?” may be 
asked in the world of Shakspeare, but 
the answer there recorded will by no 
means be apt in the world of London. 
In trading, professional, and public 
life, name is fame. Where there is 
no time or means of making minute 
enquiries, a name stands for character, 
and expresses responsibility ; a name 
is security, and commands respect: a 
Baring, a Rothschild, a Masterman, a 
Wigram, a Goldshmidt, ring like silver 


in one’s ears; and every one belong- 


ing to them, or to their houses, from 
the powdered confidential clerk, with 
his bent attitude of earnest attention 
and his quiet smile, down to the house- 
keeper or gate-keeper, plume them- 
selves upon partaking of their princi- 
pal’s respectability. The names of 
Burghardt, Nugee, and Stulz idealize 
a coat; and even reflected, as we see 
them in every corner of town, in gold 
glass letters—as, “‘ Snip, ten years 
cutter at Srutz’s;” “ SELvaAGE aND 
Twist,from BurcHarpt's;” or “GoosE 
AND Cassace, late foremen to Nvu- 
GEE” —compel us to bow, despite our- 
selves, before the might and power, 
even of a tailor’s name. 

Tea is no tea, if not Twining’s ; 
turtle merely the scrapings of a broth- 
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pot, if not Birch’s, or the London Ta- 
vern ; twin turbots will not taste alike 
unless Grove purveys them; who will 
sit on a saddle if not of Laurie—or 
handle a whip, if not by Swaine? 
Lincoln for a hat, Hoby (if he chooses) 
for a boot, Manton for a gun, Moore 
for a rifle, Nock for pistols, Tilbury 
and Clarke foracab! But if wego 
on in this way, we will be suspected 
of having a private arrangement with 
these top-sawyers of their respective 
trades, and of touching a handsome 
per-centage on the profits to acerte 
from an amateur advertisement! . 

Every way you take it, whatever 
you are or wish to be, nothing great 
can be achieved without a great name 
in London. In every line there are 
one or more great names, whose names 
alone will carry all before them, and 
whose business you could not, even 
by the grossest neglect, for a very 
considerable time destroy; as nobody 
would believe, until they experienced 
the contrary, that a house of long- 
established character would forfeit its 
extensive and profitable business by 
carelessness or neglect- 

Nor, indeed, is it in the nature of 
things that they should do so; for 
houses once established under a well- 
known and respectable name are so 
many estates, and are capable of 
bringing, without difficulty or trouble, 
the exact number of years’ purchase 
they are worth in the market. 

The medical practitioner who has 
got a name, when he wishes to retire 
from the profession, can transfer his 
patients, for an adequate considera- 
tion, like so many flocks of sheep; 
the attorney can dispose of his interest 
in the causes of his clients to another 
of his profession. From the banker 
of Lombard Street to the. street- 
sweeper at the corner, every business 
is regarded as a property, and bought 
and sold like any other real estate. 

As an illustration of the value of 
establishments with a name, we ma 
take a well-known tavern near Thread. 
needle Street. The late proprietor, 
on his death-bed, disposed of his pro- 
perty in this lucrative concern in such: 
a way, that each of his children, ac- 
cording to seniority, should be the 
possessor of the place, until he or she 
should have realized, in the ordinary 
course of business, the sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds, when the next in 
succession was to assume the reins of 
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government, and so on ; the reversion 
to the entire being vested in the eldest 
son, when the provision for the 
younger children was complete. 

Some idea of the business done at 
this, place may be formed from a 
knowledge of the fact, that three years 
were found sufficient to complete the 
provisions for each child, showing a 
clear profit in the business of the es- 
tablishment of five thousand pounds a- 
year. 

We have not merely an aristocracy 
of rank and money in London, but we 
have an aristocracy of trade, whose 
honours and revenues descend from 
generation to generation by the strict- 
est entail, and whose title to this en- 
joyment, like that of the nobility of 
rank, is derived from the exertions or 
good fortune of some distinguished an- 
eestor, who still lives in the respecta- 
bility and credit his praiseworthy in- 
dustry has long ago created for his 
heirs. 

From the intensity of competition, 
and the absolute necessity of getting a 
name in whatever avocation or profes- 
sion, arises the extraordinary efforts 
made to attract public notice ; a few 
remarks, therefore, on 

THE ART OF ADVERTISING, 

as at present practised in the world of 
London, may be acceptable. Our re- 
marks, the judicious reader will have 
long since perceived, are intended to 
be'less historical than observant; the 
scope and purport of these papers is 
the delineation of what is, rather than 
the relation of what has been. The 
history of advertising, had we leisure 
to pursue it, would form an amusing 
enquiry ; the rude attempts to attract 
publicity in the earlier epochs of our 
commercial struggles, when our mer- 
chants and retailers resorted to ba- 
zars or markets, as the orientals do 
at this day, and when the bellman 
went about to announce, in vivd voce 
advertisements, the merits of some 
newly arrived cargo of merchandize. 
The quaint phraseology of the an- 
nouncementsin the public prints, when 
their columns were first opened to the 
service of the trader, are highly enter- 
taining, showing what an important 
affair an advertisement was considered 
in those days. 

In our own day, however, things 
are altered ; there is but one way of 
attaining business, by publicity; but 
one way of gaining publieity, by ad- 


. 


vertisement ; the newspaper is the fly- 
wheel by which the motive power of 
commercial enterprize is sustained, 
and money is the steam by which the 
advertising is kept going. Advertising 
has been an art, at least since the days 
of Puff—* Professor of the art of pa- 
negyric, at your service or any body 
else's.” Puff first reduced the chaotic 
elements to order, and gave to adver- 
tising the dignity of an art. 

«* Purr. Mystery! Sir, J will take 
upon me to say the matter was never 
scientifically treated, nor reduced to 
rule before. 

*“*SneER. Reduced to rule? 

* Purr. Olud, sir! you are very igno- 
rant, lam afraid. Yes, sir, puffing is of 
various sorts; the principal are, the 
puff direct—the puff preliminary—the 
puff collateral—the puff collusive—and 
the puff oblique, or puff by implica- 
tion. These all assume, as circum- 
stances require, the various forms of— 
Letter to the Editor— Occasional 
Anecdote—Impartial Critique—Ob- 
servation from Correspondent—or 
Advertisement from the Party.” 

Such was the condition of this noble 
art sixty years since, and although 
even then in its nonage, its import- 
ance, especially to the George Robinses 
of the day, may be estimated from the 
eloquent, and no less eloquent than 
just panegyric of the professor. 

“Even the auctioneers now—the 
auctioneers I say, though the rogues 
have lately got some credit for their 
language—not an article of the merit 
theirs! No, sir; ’twas I first enriched 
their style,—'twas I first taught them 
to crowd their advertisements with 
panegyrical superlatives, each epithet 
rising above the other, like bidders in 
their own auction-rooms! From me 
they learned to inlay their phraseology 
with variegated chips of exotic meta- 
phor ; by me, too, their inventive fa~ 
culties were called forth. Yes, sir, 
by me they were instructed to clothe 
ideal walks with gratuitous fruit—to 
insinuate obsequious rivulets into vi- 


sionary groves—to teach courteous - 


shrubs to nod their approbation of the 
grateful soil; or, on emergencies, to 
raise upstart oaks where there had 
never been an acorn; to create a de- 
lightful vicinage without the assist- 
ance of a neighbour, or fix the temple 
of Hygeia in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire |” 

Who, looking upon the advertising 
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columns of the Morning Herald or the 
Post, will not confess the force of the 
great authority of the immortal Mr 
Poff, in the auctioneering announce- 
ments of our day ? 

The newspaper is, of course, the 
grand medium of publicity; your 
Times, your Post, and your Herald, 
are to London what your gossips are 
to the country ; they will drop in upon 
you about breakfast time, and, in ad- 
dition to putting you in possession of 
the news of the day, like other d—d 
good-natured friends, they will put 
you in the very best way of getting 
rid of your money. They inform you 
where every thing you do or do not 
want may be had, if you believe them, 
cheapest and best ; and even if you are 
not disposed to purchase what you do 
not want, the odds are ten to one the 
flattering announcements you see in 
the papers will infect you with the 
itch of spending. Are you of the va- 
gabond order, and infected with the 
peculiarly English vice of gadding, 
what a Paradise of locomotion does 
not the Times open to your astonished 
view! Northward to Hull, you are in- 
vited to travel for four shillings, being 
at the rate of the fourth of a farthing 
a mile; southward to Havre, you are 
carried from Southampton for half 
the money, to be returned if you are 
not landed before the opposition boat 
arrives; every where you can go for 
something, and somewhere, thanks to 
the intensity of competition, you can 
always go for nothing. 

Are you aman of fortune and in- 
fluence? How many claimants are 
there for the honour of your vote and 
interest, from the post of director of 
the India- House, down to that of phy- 
sician to a dispensary or matron of 
an asylum. How many THANKS may 
not the exercise of your interest in 
behalf of some person desirous of a 
permanent mercantile appointment, or 
situation under government, obtain; 
how confidential the communications, 
and how inviolable the secresy that 
will be observed! Are you a capi- 
talist? How easily, by simply com- 
munvicating with X, Y, Z, Peel's 
Coffee-house, Fleet Street, may you 
not have possession of the whole or 
part of the most wonderful discovery 
that ever the world wondered at, of vast 
utility and ‘universal application!” 
Are you in want of employment? 
You may be settled to your heart’s 
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content, completely taken in and done 
for, by addressing a line to the ** Me- 
tropolitan Swindling Commercial and 
General Agency Company,” who will 
take your last guinea without remorse, 
leaving you otherwise exactly as they 
found you. Do you desire a house, 
chambers, lodgings, furnished or un- 
furnished, board and lodging, partial 
board, breakfast and bed, dinner and 
bed, tea and bed, or supper and bed? 
the only fear is, that out of the num- 
ber of titillating announcements sub- 
mitted to your view, you will never 
be able to make a selection, but will 
remain a sort of wandering Jew to the 
end of your natural life. Do you 
meditate matrimony? A dozen at 
least of the very lowest houses in the 
trade desire your custom, with the most 
disinterested earnestness, and not onl 
this, but each will give you, gratis, 
his advice as to what you will require, 
and the dangers you run by purchas- 
ing at any other house than his own. 
He will furnish you, moreover, gratis, 
with a catalogue of articles, marked 
upon the principle to which we alluded 
in our observations on the rival hat- 
manufacturers, namely, that of a ten- 
tative or ad captandum price; when you 
come to purchase, you will discover 
that you should not make calcula- 
tions of expenditure upon the strength 
of the tradesman’s catalogue, as he will 
either refuse to let you have the arti- 
cles at the price marked, or will take 
care to give you suth as will be of no 
use whatever. 

It may be assumed, as a general 
rule of all advertising shops, that the 
cheapness so prominently put forward 
in their advertisements, is merely a 


-ground-bait to draw gudgeons to the 


place; when there, a more tempting 
and expensive article is placed under 
their nose, and they will be sure to 
snap at it. Are you in want of do- 
mestics ? -Cast your eye over the two 
hundred and fifty praiseworthy indi- 
viduals, all with unexceptionable char- 
acters from their last places, soliciting 
the honour of being allowed to enter 
your service; contrast with the mul- 
titude of these three-and-sixpenny 
announcements, the one or twe 
‘* wanted a cook,” or * wanted a house. 
maid,” in another part of this paper, 
and you have an additional illustration 
of competition in London. It is not 
very long since the public was made 
merry at the expense of a sober citi- 
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zen in Fenchurch Street, who, having 
lost his better half, advertised for a 
respectable widow to take charge of 
his establishment ; the consequence 
was, that so great a multitude of re- 
spectable widows assembled before the 
worthy citizen’s door in search of the 
situation, that the police were com- 
pelled to interfere for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace! 

Nothing is so well established as 
the fact, that advertising will do any 
thing. No imposition is so glaring, 
no quackery so apparent, no humbug 
so gross and palpable, which may not 
be turned by an enterprizing fellow 
to account, through the medium of 
the newspapers. Not only do the 
trades, but the professions, use this 
mighty letter of introduction: your 
lawyer puffs his book, and the physi- 
cian his treatise, as you imagine, but 
the fact and truth is, the learned gen- 
tlemen are advertising themselves: 
the sale of the book is not the object, 
but the sale of the man. 

As an illustration of the extraordi- 
nary power of advertising in effecting 
an object, we may take the memor- 
able case of a late London Assurance 
Company, well known to Sir Peter 
Laurie and the public. This infa- 
mous concern was got up by a servant 
out of place, aided by one or two other 
desperate men “upon town.” By some 
means or other, forging references in 
all probability, the adventurers gained 
possession of a godd house in a highly 
respectable neighbourhood ; the bait 
offered that many-headed gull the 
public, was some considerable abate- 
ment of the usual premium of similar 
establishments, which it was easy for 
those to offer who never intended to 
pay. The light artillery of the news- 
papers did the rest. Indifferent as 
the public may be to a few announce- 
ments in the public prints, the reiter- 
ation of advertisements is ever sure to 
succeed; and succeed it did in this 
particular instanee so well, that the 
miscreants, after plundering unfortu- 
nate creatures to the tune of some 
eighty or a hundred thousand pounds, 
decamped beyond the reach of the law, 
and are now laughing at the simpli- 
city of their victims, 

It is upon the newspapers that the 
various tribes of quacks in medicine 
depend for their subsistence; what 
they offer for sale, though it be the 
genuine elixir of the alchymists, or 
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dirt pills, does not matter a jack straw; 
the point is, how much can they afford 


to spend in advertising. Advertising © 


is like law—the longest purse wins 
all. 
Of old, the advertising gentry were 
content simply to announce that they 
were ready to offer such and such ar- 
ticles for sale on reasonable terms; but 
that straight-forward mode of intro- 
ducing their wares would now-a-days 
no more attract the public ear than 
the report of a pop-gun in a thunder- 
storm: if you mean to do business, 
you must try something startling ; the 
puff portentous is an invention later 
than the days of the Critic. 

Suppose you have a quack medi- 
cine, orany other poisonous compound 
to let off, you dash at the public 
thus :— 

‘* BrockeT Hatt.—We have the 
pleasure to announce that Lord Mel- 
bourne, accompanied by Lord John 
Russell, Viscount Palmerston, Mr T. 
B. Macauley, (date of Windsor Cas- 
tle,) and the other ex- Cabinet Minis- 
ters, arrived at the above splendid seat 
last Wednesday, to concert measures 
for the carrying on the opposition for 
the next ten years. It is quite true, 
as reported, that each of the justly 
celebrated personages there assem- 
bled, carried down with him several 
hundred dozens Snooxs’s ETERNAL 
Smasa Speciric ror DisEasEs OF THE 
Cuest, as also a large quantity of the 
Corpiat Bato oF Borueration, and 
InTERNAL DiszasE Pitt! Beware of 
counterfeits.” 

Or you may try another dodge, thus: 
—* War, War, Warz!!!—Keshen has 
been cut in several halves, not a doubt 
of it, by the celestial Emperor Twang- 
ti. Chusan has been abandoned, and 
the war which has just ended, is again 
about to begin. Elliot, &c., has, 
with immense difficulty, smuggled se- 
veral chests of tea by proclamation, 
which enables the British SLoz anp 
Bracxruorn Lear, aND REAL. Saw- 
pust CorreE Company, to offer the 
public the boon of three farthings per 
pound (light weight) reduction on the 
sloe, and five farthings on blackthorn 
leaf (Souchong flavour.) Copy the 
address,” 

The puff philosophical is immensely 
in vogue, owing, probably, to the 
schoolmaster being abroad; we will 


suppose the article to be puffed a new » 


fashioned gridiron, a hydraulic spi- 
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toon, waterproof castor, or easy-chair, 
it is all the same, care being taken to 
head the advertisement with an ap. 
propriate quotation; if Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew, all the better, as it will 
astonish the more the less it is under- 
stood, ignorance (with great respect 
to Edmund Burke) being grand- 
mother, at least, to the sublime. 

“ ALERE FLAMMaAM. 

«¢ The mysterious law of the radia- 
tion of caloric equally on all sides as 
the squares of the distances, as dis- 
covered by that distinguished chemist 
Doctor Black, and lately confirmed 
by Dalton, has given rise to a sur- 
prizing application of science to ma- 
nufactures, in the invention of the 
camulated or grooved gridiron by 
Squid, of King William Street, 
Strand. This sublime discovery pre- 
serves all the cellular tissue and adi- 
pose substance, and precludes alto- 
gether the incandescence of the car- 
bonaceous material used in culinary 
combustion, so deleterious to the ac- 
curate frizzlefication of the gramini- 
vorous muscular fibre. Be sure to 
remember to ask for Squid’s grids.” 

A very taking puff may run thus: 
—* By Auruority.— The highest 
price for old bones, rags, and marine 
stores, at the sign of the Jolly Young 
Nigger, Gravel Lane, Shadwell.” 

To this is usually added the gra- 
tuitous advice, ** Youcan’t do better ;”’ 
and advertisements of this class should 
appear in the Morning Advertiser.— 
** Stop,” is a capital heading, but 
rather worn out. ‘ Stor Tuer” is 
better, because every body thinks he’ 
will be sure to catch him, and so read. 
For any puff in life you cannot have a 
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better beginning than “ A THousanp 
Pounps Rewarp;” but it will be ju- 
dicious not to forget to omit, “ Don't 
you wish you may get it?” 

If you want money, which is most 
likely, we have no objection to tell 
you how we do the trick ourselves 
when hard-up, although the judicious 
may blame us for letting the cat out 
of the bag; yet if it happen to-serve 
a poor devil author at a pinch, we 
shall consider ourselves, as the writers 
of prefaces say, amply repaid. 

Instead, therefore, of addressing 
your advertisements to “ THE CHari- 
TABLE AND HuMANg,” or to ‘*THE 
BENEVOLENT” classes, that I need 
hardly inform you only exist as the 
phantoms of diseased imaginations, 
and omitting the old hackneyed cant, 
‘To THOSE WHOM PROVIDENCE HAS 
BLESSED WITH AFFLUENCE, or ** CHRIS- 
TIAN Hearts,” or such stuff, from 
which no reader of a newspaper will 
fail to turn with loathing and disgust, 
take human nature on its blind side, 
and make your advertisement tickle 
your fellow Jews on the soft part of 
the head. 

You must fix it thus:—“ A Hun- 
DRED AND Firty PER CENT FOR YOUR 
Money.—The above may be secured 
without difficulty or exertion, free of 
the slightest risk, by any gentleman 
or lady possessed of a little capital.— 
None but principals will be treated 
with, and the most inviolable secresy 
will be observed.—Apply,” (be sure 
to have a correct address, or all is over 
with you.)— How you are to manage, 
on receipt of an answer to your ad- 
vertisement, I shall take care to in- 
form you at my leisure. 
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THE OLD RULE OF DRINKING. 
FROM THE GREEK OF EUBULUS, 


A man of sense three cups may take: 
The first (if good)—his thirst to slake ; 
The second—to his favourite fair; | 
The third—to bid good-night to care. 
The wise will then turn into bed— 
The fool will swallow white and red. 
He fills a fourth—well, let that pass, 
Wine makes your ass the more an ass. 
The fifth—will fill his mouth with prattle ; 
The sixth—will bring him into battle; 
The seventh—wiil bring him knock-down blows, 
Torn shirt, black eyes, and batter'd nose ; 
The eighth—will show him in the street, 
A quadruped, on hands and feet ; 
The ninth—will see him kick’d and mobb’d, 
By watchmen seized, by watchmen robb’d ; 
The tenth—By Jove, the bottle’s empty! 
There’s not a single drop to tempt ye! 
So, since the jovial night has past, 
He makes the mire his bed at last ! 

Anion. 








THE MODERN RULE OF DRINKING. 


A man of sense may take three glasses : 
The first for self; the next the lasses ; 
The third to finish. But xo fourth— 
Unless to friends, east, west, south, north. 
A fifth—if one is given to rhyme, 

Wine wings him to the true sublime ; 

A sixth, ’tis scarcely worth the mention, 
A bard must sharpen his invention. 

And if your muse is at a stand, 

A seventh is like a magic wand ; 

It sweeps you o’er Parnassus’ top ; 

An eighth—perhaps ’tis time to stop ; 
And yet, by Helicon divine, 

What bard would libel number nine ? 

A tenth, with joy in every pore, 

Pray, why not finish the half score ? 
There stands the mighty Magnum sparkling, 
While all the world is round us darkling. 
Eleven—one must stop at length— 

Poh! wine is spirit, wit, and strength. 
Twelve—better still—no man can cozen 
Life’s troubles under the round dozen. 
Hang counting, when one’s health’s in question, 
Good wine is good for the digestion. 

Here, bumpers! None but men of Gotham 


Would stop before they reach’d the bottom. 
ARION. 
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«¢ Barna in the prisoner! ” 

The court had been filled for some 
time ; the oval table in the Grand Sa- 
Joon covered with black cloth; the con- 
tributors ranged round it, according to 
seniority ; and Mr North, sitting in a 
lofty arm-chair, prepared to dispense 
justice—the crutch being just visible 
within reach of his Rhadamanthine 
hand. A space was left at the foot of 
the table for the accused and his 
counsel, and expectation was raised to 
the highest pitch, when the macer 
again went to the door and shouted, 
** Bring in the prisoner!” In a few 
minutes, he walked rather jauntily into 
the room—a dark, foreign-looking in- 
dividual, smelling strongly of paper 
cigars, with one or two of the beads 
of a rosary hanging out of his waist- 
coat pocket. When the usual prelimi- 
naries had been gone through, he 
answered in a loud voice, when the 
clerk of the arraigns asked his name, 
** Don Eugenio de Ochoa.” The 
prosecutor then rose and said, “ My 
lord,-I beg that the indictment may 
be read.” The clerk accordingly read 
as follows :—‘* Whereas it is humbly 
meant and complained to us, by our 
right trusty Hannibal Smith, contri- 
tributor to our Magazine, upon Don 
Eugenio de Ochoa, that, by the laws 
of this and every well-governed realm, 
the wickedly and ridiculously writing 
or editing stupid books—the puffing 
the same into sale by advertisements 
in newspapers and other vehicles of 
public delusion, representing the same 
to be clever and entertaining, whereas 
they are in reality dull and disgust- 
ing—more particularly, pretending, in 
the said books and writings, to give a 
view of the literature of a great and 
distinguished nation with which we 
are in alliance and amity, thereby 
bringing the literature of the said 
nation into ridicule and contempt; as 
also the charging for the said books 
and writings a sum altogether beyond 
their value, thereby wasting the sub- 
stance of our loving lieges, and hurt- 
ful to our (half-) crowns and dignity— 
are all and each, or one or other of 

them, crimes of a heinous nature, and 
severely punishable ; yet true it is and 
VOL, L. NO. CCCXII. 








see what scope there is for writers 
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A TRIAL SCENE, 
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' No, no.” 






of verity, that the said Don Eugenio 
de Ochoa is guilty, actor, art and part, 
of all and each, or one or other of the 
said crimes, aggravated as aforesaid ; 
in so far as, some time in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty, at or 
within the city of Paris, he did edit 
and publish two volumes of a goodly 
size, and very insinuating: paper and 
type, bearing the following title, 
videlicet—‘ Apuntes para una Biblio- 
theca de Escritores Espaiioles Con 
temporaneos, en Prosa y Versa’— 
signifying, in our vernacular—* Spe- 
cimens of Contemporary Spanish 
Writers, in Prose and Verse”—and 
other works; and did wilfully and 
maliciously affix or prefix to each of 
the specimens a laudatory notice of 
the contemporary writer thereof, the 
same being in many instances totally 
undeserved, and calculated to lead to 
wrong ideas of the merits of the said 
contemporary authors—all which, or 
part thereof, being found proven, by 
the verdict of an assize, before our right 
trusty and right well-beloved cousin 
and counsellor Christopher North, to 
be holden by him in the Grand Saloon 
of Number Forty-five, the said Don 
Eugenio de Ochoa ought to be punish- 
ed with the heaviest end of the crutch, 
to deter others from committing the 
like crimes in all time coming.” The 
accuser then resumed his speech— 
‘‘The character of a nation is 
formed by its history, its manners, 
its religion, and the peculiarities of 
its soil and climate; and the same 
elements which form a national cha- 
racter form also a national literature. 
If this be true, there never was a 
country so favourably situated for the 
production of a first-rate literature as 
the prisoner’s native land. The inci- 
dents of Spanish history are wilder 
than those of romance. The great 
struggle for independence kept her 
energies alive for eight hundred years. 
Her spirit was never relaxed by long 
periods of repose. The cymbals of 
the Moor answered, undaunted, the 
trumpet of the Christian. Fire-eyed 
warriors, in white flowing draperies, 
with flashing scymitar, careered, on 
the steeds of the desert, Seong the 
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rich plains and beside the magnificent 
rivers of Spain. An architecture 
arose, rich, varied, romantic. Arts 
were cultivated, science was promoted. 
But the cross steadily gained ground. 
Closer and closer the followers of the 
Prophet were driven back upon each 
other. Unity was seen to be strength. 
The Catalan felt himself as much a 
Spaniard as the Castilian. Spain 
became one mighty kingdom, and— 
vanquished at last, though not dis- 
honoured—long files of Moslem war- 
riors issued sorrowfully from the 
noble towers of Granada, and left a 
land which they had ruled as masters, 
and would not submit to inhabit as 
subjects, perhaps as slaves. There 
had been episodes of love and gallantry 
between the Moorish maidens and the 
Christian knights—the minstrelsy of 
the Alhambra was borrowed by. the 
court of Castile. There had been 
courteous intercourse between the 
contending chiefs—the splendour and 
gorgeousness of the Paynim gave a 
love of show and magnificence to the 
descendants of the Goth. The people 
in humbler ranks of life had made 
friendships and even alliances with 
each other; and when the exiles took 
their way to the sea-coast, the triumph 
was chiefly confined to the priests, 
who saw in the destruction of the 
Mahommedan power, a means of rais~ 
ing their own. But the Moors left 
more enduring traces behind them 
than their towers and palaces. The 
population had Moorish features— 
wild flashing eyes, and swarthy 
brows ; there was blood in their veins 
that boiled with the heat of African 
suns. Proud, brave, and chivalrous, 
there is no nobler object than a Spa- 
nish gentleman of the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. People at that 
time began to dream of new worlds 
that lay beyond the sea—lands inter- 
minable in extent—boundless in 
riches. They were annexed to the 
crown of Spain. A French king war, 
a prisoner in Madrid. The prince of 
Spain was consort of the queen of 
England. A Spaniard, though the 
subject, was also the countryman of 
the first potentate in the world; and 
yet, my lord, it is not many years since 
a learned but dry work was published 
by Condé on the ‘ Dominion of the 
Arabsin Spain.” The history of Charles 
the Fifth, and of America, was written 
by a Scotchman ; the Moorish Ballads 
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were collected and annotated by a 
German, (Depping ;) and it was left 
for two Americans to publish lives of 
Christopher Columbus and Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But aliterature, my lord, 
is not entirely composed of history ; 
and we may therefore, in asfar as that 
noblest branch of it is concerned, re- 
ceive blandly the confessions of a com- 
patriot of the prisoner, (Lampillas,) 
who gave to his work the modest and 
appropriate name of ‘ Ensayo Histo- 
rico-apologetico de la Literatura Es- 
paiiola.’ The religion of Spain would 
seem at first sight no less adapted to 
foster a national literature than her 
history, if we did not reflect, that 
wherever the Roman Catholic power 
has been undisputed, it has repressed 
every effort of the human mind. 
Where its dogmas are questioned, 
literature revives. But it is impossi- 
ble for even the Inquisition to banish 
the effect of the next cause, the domes- 
tic manners, from the literature of a 
country ; and what manners, I would 
ask, are. so enchanting—so fitted to 
give life to description—to furnish in- 
cidents for narrative—as those of the 
sunny and luxurious south? Are the 
dark-eyed girls of Cadiz to furnish no 
aid to literature any more than if they 
were Hottentots? Why, the very 
mantilla itself, that graceful heritage 
from the harem of the Almoravides, 
is enough to enrich play- writers and 
novelists for ever with plots and stra- 
tagems. The masks, still or till lately 
worn, were another inexhaustible mine 
of adventures and discoveries ; and the 
whole spirit of Spanish society is so 
exciting to the imagination, by its ex- 
traordinary mixture of more than 
European freedom with the remnants 
of something very much resembling 
Asiatic seclusion, that dull and unen- 
dowed with even a fragment of a soul 
must be the escritores contemporaneos, 
if they do not grow bright and delight- 
ful under its influence. Have we for- 
gotten how the same circumstances 
worked upon Cervantes—on Lope— 
on Calderon—on almost all the dra- 
matists, whose plots, absurdly mis- 
placed in rigorous and prosaic Eng- 
land, have been the stock materiai of 
our stage from Dryden down to the 
last farce? Read the little stories 
introduced in that greatest of Epic 
Poems, the life of the incomparable 


knight and thorough gentleman, Don * 
Quixote de la Mancha, and you will 
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see what scope there is for writers 
who have sense and talent enough— 
it does not need genius—to transfer 
to their pages the very incidents that 
are happening every day before their 
eyes. And now, my Lord North— 
omitting history, in which they are de- 
ficient; omitting religion, in which 
they are perhaps superabundant, con- 
sidering its quality; and directing our 
attention only to what is more pro- 
perly called literature—what do we 
find in these two large volumes, pre- 
tending to represent the present in- 
tellect of Spain, but miserable trash, 
without the stamp of nationality about 
it at all—with not even a scene at a 
bull-fight—but looking marvellously 
as if it had been written in the Palais 
Royal, in feeble imitation of some 
imitator of the French Jitterateurs. 
The first volume contains extracts 
from the works of four-and-twenty 
authors, all in a row. The first is 
from an archbishop, the last is from a 
duke ; so that the contributors are from 
nearly the same exalted stations in 
life as your own. But I am proud to 
say, my lord, that none of us would 
or could have written—nor would you 
have inserted—nor would the printer 
have printed—nor the printer's devil 
have carried—any composition resem- 
bling those of the most illustrious 
lord, Don Felix Amat, archbishop of 
Palmira, and the most excellent lord, 
the Duke de Frias; and yet, my lord, 
if you reflect on the laboriousness of 
such an extensive and populous dio- 
cess, you will: be surprised that his 
ecclesiastical grace has had time to 
write any thing, except perhaps homi- 
lies, like the latter compositions of his 
right reverend brother the Arch- 
bishop of Granada. However, let us 
pass the grandees, who seem both to 
be most excellent men, though rather 
of the hum-drum order, and go at 
once to some writer on subjects more 
interesting than the church history of 
the prelate, or the congratulatory 
sonnet of the duke, and open the vo- 
lume at the extracts from Campo 
Alange—a story called Pamplona y 
Elizondo”—— 

Here the prisoner’s counsel rose :—: 
“My. lord, I object to -that- story 
being read. I confess it is very poor 
—not much better than Yes and No.” 

‘* My learned friend pleads guilty—. 
am I to understand—to the whole 
charge?” - 
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' No, no.” 

“ Well, then, I omit Campo Alange, 
and proceed to the most excellent lord, 
Don Thomas José Gonzalez Carvajal.” 

Prisoner's counsel: —* I shall not 
defend that wretched writer of can- 
ticles and psalms.” 

I go, then, to Don José de Espron- 
ceda—his poem cn the subject of Pe- 
layo” 

“I give hin up! I give up all the 
poetasters |” 

«© What, then, do you defend?” 

** The dramatists, and the greater 
number of the writers in prose.” 

** My learned friend, my lord, will 
do, of course, as-he pleases, when it is 
his turn to speak. In the mean time, 
I will not insult your judgment by 
believing that, you will hesitate a mo- 
ment in finding the prisoner guilty of 
the offences libelled, especially when 
even the ingenuity of my learned friend 
can find no excuse for the extracts I 
have alluded to, and pleads guilty in 
the case of every one of the poetasters, 
What will your lordship say, when I 

tell you that there is scarcely one of 
those ‘contemporary authors’ who does 
not consider himself a poet. You find 
‘Sonnets to the Moon,’ and ‘ Odes 
on the deaths of beautiful ladies,’ and 
such small-beer, appended to the prose 
contributions of almost alli—and if I 
can satisfy your lordship that the in- 
dividuals whom my learned friend will 
probably call forward in his defence, 
were the inditers of the aforesaid odes 
and sonnets, I trust you will allow 
them to neutralize any small degree 
of merit in the prose which the acu- 
men of my learned friend may enable 
him to find out. But it is not merely 
the extracts from other authors to 
which I wish to call your attention. 
The preliminary notices by the pri- 
soner himself add inconceivably te 
the stupidity, and therefore the wick- 
edness of the book, and bring him, if 
I mistake not, within the letter of the 
law, beyond all hope of pardon or 
escape. Listen, my lord, to the criti- 
cal and historical editor of the Litera- 
ture of Spain:—* The death of the 
Earl of Essex, Robert D’Evereux, 
has been the subject of various trage- 
dies, both English and French. Of 
the latter, we may particularly notice 
one by La Calprenéde, which was 
acted in 1638; and one by Peter 
Corneille, brother of the great poet of 
that name, which was published in 
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1678. It has also been the argument 
of a multitude of novels; but as these, 
no less than the tragedies, are founded 
on a supposed love between the Earl 
and Elizabeth of England, they all 
offend equally against nature and his- 
torical truth; for when Elizabeth be- 
gan to show her favour to Essex, she 
had attained the respectable age of 
fifty-eight.’ Now for the accuracy 
of this stickler for nature and histori- 
cal truth :—* The cause of her favour 
was sufficiently singular. The old 
queen was walking one day in the 
park of one of her palaces, and came 
to a puddle in which she must have 
dirtied her feet, if the Earl of Essex 
had not spread his gold-embroidered 
cloak over it, by way of a carpet—a 
stroke of gallantry so exotic and un- 
exampled, that it gained him great 
approbation; though a tinker of Lava- 
pies, or a gipsy of Triana, would 
searcely gain a smile for a similar 
complaisance—the one from his Dolly 
and the other from histrull. But in 
truth, the gallant who, in this Spain 
of ours, places his cloak on the ground, 
rans generally no greater risk than 
that of getting it a little dirty, while 
in cloudy England the results of a 
similar politeness might be a good deal 
more disastrous.’ ” 

“I object to the reading of that 
passage, my lord; it is in a different 
work altogether, and not in the vo- 
lumes named in the libel.” 

** My lord, the accusation is, that 
the prisoner has published specimens, 
&c., ‘and other works.’ I rest, my 
lord, on ‘ the other works.’” 

«‘ Then, my lord, [throw into the other 
scale Lope de Vega, Calderon, Mora- 
tin, and the Romanceros—for all these 
he has published; and I apprehend I 
can claim the merit of those illustrious 
writers, if we are to be arraigned for 
the defects of any other volumes of 
the series. My lord, I took it for 
granted that the issue was joined on 
the two volumes of the ‘ Contemporary 
Writers.’ ” 

« My lord,” continued the prose- 
cutor, “to save further trouble, I with- 
draw my accusation, so far as the 
other volumes are concerned, for the 
present; and restrict my remarks to 
the ‘ Specimens,’ or even, if it be agree- 
able to my learned friend, to the first 
volume of them.” 

‘* T agree to that arrangement.” 

** Well then, my lord, I contend 
that, in the first volume, there is a mass 





of dulness enough for half-a-dozen ; 
that there are no distinctive features 
by which to recognize it as Spanish 
literature, more than any other litera- 
ture—and that in ushering such a col- 
lection of common-places and plati- 
tudes into the world, the prisoner has 
been guilty of a high crime; that he 
has brought his nation into contempt, 
and himself—if I succeed in getting 
youto agitate the crutch—into a prett, 
considerable scrape. My lord, is it 
to be believed, that while the whole 
Peninsula is yet ringing with the 
shouts of the victims of Badajos and 
Salamanca, and the last echoes of the 
retreating Frenchmen shrieking for 
mercy have scarcely died away from 
the banks of the Bidassoa, there is 
not, throughout the volume mention 
made of Wellington or the English? 
throughout the whole volume I have 
only seen one direct allusion to the 
tight little Island, and that is in an ode 
on the battle of Trafalgar.” 

‘* I give up the poetasters"”—— 

«* My learned brother will excuse 
me. The author of the ode is consi- 
dered a first-rate poet, and there are 
some lines in the poem which are ex- 
ceedingly good.” 

“‘ I claim the benefit of that admis- 
sion.” 

«‘ With this observation tacked to 
it, that they make the rest of the per- 
formance more stupid and dull; and 
that the goodness I granted is not 
positive goodness, but relative merely 
to the rest of the lines.” 

*¢ The words were, ‘ there are some 
lines in the poem which are exceed- 
ingly good.’—My lord, it will not do 
to fritter away that concession.” 

** The lines ave good then—for a 
Spaniard on such a subject as Trafal- 
gar. Let us hear how he speaks 
Oo aes 

** My lord, I am content to receive 
the verdict of my learned friend on 
some of the lines; granting, if he is 
so inclined, that the others are not so 
good.” 

«* Execrable!— What can be worse 
than addresses to Clio, and Mars, and 
Bellona ?— 

*-Harsh-voiced Bellona’s iron ery 
Raises each warrior’s courage high. 
Who feels not his proud heart with 
valour glow, 
When on all sides, before his eyes, 
Torrents.of blood on torrents rise, 

And stain the sea with quick continuous 

flow ? 
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‘The air grows iron! every breath 
Turns to an instrument of Death, 
Who rises—a gaunt spectre—’mid the 
sea, 
And witha grisly smile looks on, 
While slaughter’s dreadful work is done 
In execution of his fell decree !’ 


‘ 4 But, besides Bellona, there are the 
daughters of Apollo, and Olympus, 
and the Titans, and Etna, and Vesu- 
vius, and a lion, and an eagle, and 
Neptune ;—persons and things which 
are evidently of no manner of use, 
as I believe I may safely affirm that 
not one of them was alluded to in 
Collingwood’s Despatch. The name 
of Nelson, with a feeling of delicacy 
borrowed perhaps from a somewhat 
imperfect performance of the tragedy 
of Hamlet, is not once mentioned in 
the whole poem. 


* Suffice it that their slaughter’d chief 
Cover’d with thicker clouds of grief 
The sualess Thames’s miserable shore, 
Which sees you, mark’d with glorious scars, 
Reserve your power for happier wars, 
And burn your conquering troops on 
Albion’s coast to pour.’ 


«‘ These, my lord, are some of the 
lines, and not by any means the worst 
of this poem ; the prose I have already 
proved to be contemptible.” 

“No, no—not proven—only as-« 
serted.” 

« Yes, I have!—At all events, I 
defy any one to lay his hand on his 
heart and say, that this volume de- 
serves any thing but the utmost rigour 
of the law; for it is a libel on a brave 
and cultivated nation, to give it forth 
to the world as containing any thing 
like a correct specimen of the current 
literature of Spain. That is my 
case.” 

After a few minutes’ pause, the 
counsel for the prisoner rose and said 
—‘ My lord, I shall not follow my 
learned friend in his disquisition on 
the origin of national characters or 
national literatures ; it will be suffi- 
cient for me to maintain that the vo- 
lume against which he has directed 
his malice and bitterness, does not by 
any means answer his description. 
There are things in it not quite equal 
to Walter Scott ; there are also things 
in it sinning against good taste, and 
such as would be scouted if appearing 
in an English dress; but my learned 
friend forgets that the prisoner under- 
took only to give specimens of the li- 
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terature as it is, not as it ought to be, 
If the literature is sterile, or puerile; 
or stiff, or uninteresting, is-it the fault 
of the editor? My learned friend 
ought to prove that there is a great 
quantity of good literature in Spain, 
and that the prisoner has wilfully and 
maliciously passed it over, and pre< 
sented to us a selection of miserable 
trash, falsely pretending that it was 
the best he could discover. Has 
my learned friend done this? If the 
four-and-twenty authors in this vo-« 
lume are so utterly bad, where are 
there any better? But I deny that 
the volume is altogether bad. The 
writers are accused of two great 
deficiencies: a want of nationality 
in the scenes they. represent—fault 
being found with them that they 
are not painters of Spanish man- 
ners ; and that they are dull and un- 
romantic, in spite of the advantages 
of their previous history and their 
present domestic habits. The dark-. 
eyed girls of Cadiz, the Morisco ha- 
rems, and other very questionable to- 
pics in my learned friend’s address, I 
leave to be dealt with by the New Po- 
lice, or the Society for the Discou-. 
ragement of Vice. Will you have- 
the kindness to listen to a long ex- 
tract, which, curiously enough, answers 
both of those objections, as it is not 
an uninteresting portrait of Spanish 
life, and shows a patriotic pride in 
the glory of great men ?”.——— 


The Two Artists, by Don José 
Bermudez de Castro. A Story. 

Inadirty and obscure lane in Seville, 
is a house which has been so added to 
and taken from, and altered from top 
to bottom, that the poor mason, wha 
considered himself a splendid archi- 
tect when he laid the first stone of it 
many years before 1616, when our 
narrative begins, would not be able 
to recognize it. At that time, it con- 
sisted of two stories—if indeed a 
sort of chamber, with earthen floor 
and low ceiling is deserving of the 
name—to which the access was by a 
very steep flight of steps. - With this 
attic, or garret, our business lies ; but 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of our 
readers—who might, perhaps, be dis« 
tracted from our tale by an anxiety to 
know what the rest of the house was 
like—we shall mention that it con- 
sisted, besides the sitting-room down 
stairs, of a large square court, a small 
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kitchen at one side of it, and a very 
humble stable at the other. Its one 
stall was empty at the time; and this, 
we hope, is all the information that 
can be required. The apartment, 
or rather the garret, we speak of, 
had two windows—one towards the 
street, and the other backward to the 
court we have mentioned. When the 
head recovered its perpendicular, after 
stooping to scramble up the narrow 
stair, and effecting an entrance through 
the sort of trap-door which gave ad- 
mission to the chamber, a number of 
boards and canvasses, all primed and 
pumiced and ready for painting, be- 
came perceptible, arranged in a man- 
ner which showed that he who had the 
disposition of them, had no particular 
regard for symmetry or ornament; for 
they stood in all manner of inclina- 
tions, some upside down, some jutting 
out from a corner, and all very care- 
lessly balanced, inclining more to one 
side than another, according as the 
nail on which they struggled for equi- 


librium was near or not to the middle . 


of the frame. Some drawings, land- 
scapes sparkling with spirit and ima- 
gination, accompanied the boards and 
canvasses, and rivalled them in order 
and regularity. Two or three shelves, 
suspended on one of the walls by four 
strong cords, bent beneath the weight 
of fifteen or twenty volumes of poetry 
and scholastic philosophy ; and along 
with them’ Zhe Proportions of the 
Human Body, by Albert Durer, the 
Anatomy of Bexalio, the Perspective of 
Daniel Barbaro, Euelid’s Geometry, 
and other books of mathematics and 
drawing. Besides these, there was a 
collection of sketches, studies of men, 
extravaganzas, rural scenes, much in- 
jured and blotted—as might be seen by 
some of them which had fallen down, 
and lay scattered about on the floor. 
There were also seen, on the oak chair 
and two benches which formed the 
principal furniture of the apartment, 
some other rolled-up papers, a cap, 
trowsers somewhat tattered, a collar 
tolerably clean, and a silken doublet, 
which hung down from the arm chair, 
bathing one of the sleeves in a wide- 
mouthed jar, whose thick and oily 
water was at that moment employed 
in steeping four or five brushes and 
pencils. A marble slab for grinding 
colours, and the pestle still stained 
with white lead, lay on the table of 
walnut wood. A large easel, with 
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a canvass on it, occupied the middle 
of the room, with a fine light on it 
from the northern window on the left. 
This window, scientifically covered 
with linen and stained paper, gave a 
narrow opening, through which the 
light was thrown on the face of a strong 
and ruddy young rascal, who, in the 
most grotesque attitude, showed two 
rows of teeth, broad, white, and sharp- 
ened no doubt by the hard bread of 
Telera, forcing himself into the most 
open and extravagant laughter, with 
such truth and reality, that the most 
solemn-faced spectator must have sym- 
pathized with his mirth. But, as if 
for the sake of contrast, the owner of 
the apartment seemed to have no share 
in the enjoyment. A young man, 
apparently eighteen or twenty years 
of age, of grave and taciturn physiog- 
nomy, with dark complexion, and 
bright yet solemn eyes, stood in front 
of the easel—the pallet in one hand, 
the brush in the other—copying ap- 
parently the extravagant and feigned 
laughter of the model. It seemed as 
if he was not altogether pleased with 
his work; for his contracted brow, 
compressed lips, and rapid movements, 
showed very evidently that he was 
vexed and disappointed. Once or 
twice he drew back a step or two, to 
look at his performance, glancing ra- 
pidly from the model to his drawing, 
then he touched—obliterated—touch- 
ed again—retired a little—and com- 
pared it with the original once more, 
and the result of this examination was 
an angry exclamation, “ I vow to—,”’ 
but here he checked himself as a good 
man ought, recollecting to whom he 
was about to vow—* God help me!” 
he said at last, “who can possibly 
imitate these tints?” And, in spite of 
his self-command, after a strong ef- 
fort to master his rage, he fairly gave 
way to it; he raised his hand and 
drew the brush right across the pic- 
ture, mixing the colours in all the 
hues of the rainbow ; and not content 
with this effort, he flung down pallet 
and brushes, and struck it such a blow 
with his fist, that he made a hole right 
through it and exclaimed— without 
any-further check on his language— 
“In the name of God! what is the 
use of colours that ean’t paint aman?” 
He threw himself in despair on the 
oaken chair, on the top of papers and 
his silken doublet, and resting his 
head on his hand, fell into a deep fit 
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of musing—the depression of a genius 
who sees heaven and cannotascend to 
it! The lad who had stood as a mo- 
del showed no astonishment on the 
occasion, but closed his lips when he 
saw his employer was doing nothing, 
and seating himself on the floor, took 
from the pocket’ of his dirty and tat- 
tered jacket a lump of coarse brown 
bread, and began to eat it with such 
impetuosity, that it was evident he 
had for some time been longing to be- 
gin. When he had finished his break- 
fast or dinner—whichever it was— 
enjoying it to the very last, he ven- 
tured to cast a timid glance on his 
employer; but he continued immov- 
able in the same posture as before. 
After long waiting, when he perceiv- 
ed that evening began to draw on, the 
boy slipped out of the room, without 
the painter taking any notice of his 
movements. And so he sat, depressed 
and thoughtful; only showing by cer- 
tain convulsive twitches that he was 
awake. Once only he raised his head, 
and, after looking all round, struck 
himself on the brow, and covered his 
eyes once more. Hours passed on— 
he ate nothing—night came; he had 
no sleep; and it was only at daylight 
on the following morning, that he 
thought of leaving the room—still de- 


pressed, but more with an expression 
of grief than of the despair which had 


characterized his looks at first. He 
seized his cap, with its bare and 
ragged plume, and his long cloak. 
By an almost involuntary movement, 
he gave a gayer twist to his scarcely- 
formed mustache, and with evident 
marks of past suffering in his sunken 
eyes and sallow cheek, he descended 


the stair; and -after devoutly sprink-: 


ling himself with holy water, he sal- 
lied forth into the street. 


II. 

He wasagood Christian, and a Chris- 
tian of the sixteenth century—since 
the seventeenth was then only begun 
—and his first care accordingly was to 
betake himself to the neighbouring 
church. There he heard mass, and, 
after some further time, was just leav- 

“ing the church, when a hand lightly 

touched him on the shoulder, and a 

well-known voice said, “ Good morn- 
ings Master Diego.” 

he person who thus addressed him 

was a man of a little more than sixty 

years of age, tall, well-made, and of a 


graceful arenes 3 swarthy in com- 

lexion, but wit the remains of good 
ooks ; lively dark eyes—the eyes of 
genius, which spoke of war and art; 
with the ardour of a soldier and the 
enthusiasm of an artist. The mouth 
was small, and reduced to a very 
slender complement of teeth; but the 
body was erect, and the presence dig- 
nified. He wore a long cloak of black 
camlet, old and threadbare; the 
doublet was of the same, embroidered 
and elegantly slashed, but not in better 
condition than its companion. He 
wore nether garments befitting his 
gentle condition, with gay-coloured 
ribands, a long and well-appointed 
sword, a cap borne with a soldier-like 
air on one side of his head—all givin 
token at a single glance of poverty oa 
privation, but clean, and brushed with 
the most scrupulous nicety. 

It was a strange sight, the meeting 
of those two men; one entering life, 
the other about to leave it—the one 
filled with hopes, the other with re« 
collections—and both struggling with 
fortune, and each looking at the 
other with eyes that spoke a glowing 
mind, a brilliant imagination, a soul 
which enthusiasm gnawed as the file 
does steel. Ah! whoever saw them 
would not have confounded them with 
the common herd; and would have 
said, “ There is great good or great 
evil in those two men—a heaven or a 
hell. Suicide or glory will be the 
fate of one andthe other.” Alas! the 
other had undergone a thousand com. 
bats with a hard and implacable des- 
tiny. True, too true! The old man 
was a mighty poet, but unknown, or 
at most only valued by afew artists of 
talent, who at that time were the only 
persons capable of appreciating his 
wondrous powers. Our young painter 
knew him, loved and respected him, as 
a profound philosopher, good scholar, 
and brave soldier; he knew his verses 
by heart, and the young wits of Se- 
ville repeated his sonnets with enthu- 
siasm.- He seemed struck with the 
appearance of his friend. “ This 
paleness,” he said, ‘these sunken 
eyes—young man, you must not throw 
away a life that might be so glorious; 
you must not waste your heart in”-—— 

*’ Tis nought,’ said the young pain- 
ter, “but one night of sleeplessness and 
misery.”—— He seized the arm of his 
friend, and sighed convulsively. 

** Ahal—first love?” said the.old 
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man, in a tone of interest. ‘ But 
no,” he added; “I see other fires 
than those of love burn in these eyes; 
no, no, it cannot be. Boy! tell me 
what has befallen you?” 

«© What has befallen me!—the loss 
of fame—the melting of my wings—a 
fall !” 

‘You have tried something too 
high? You have not hit the moment 
of inspiration ?” 

«‘T have not been able to get be- 
yond a certain point; and there to 
stick—to be confounded with the 
common crew—ah!” 

** No, boy, you weren’t born to be 
undistinguished ; no—lift up your head 
—lift it up, I say, and think of fame! 

«*Fame!—yes, I have dreamt of 
fame; and it is to you I owe those 
dreams that now drive me to despair. 
I wished either to live admired, or die; 
no half-and-half existence, wallowing 
in clay; but now, how can I rise 
above it?” 

« If I had but your touch and your 
pencil,” said the old man, “ with my 
imagination !”—His glance grew 
bright with poetry and enthusiasm.— 
«* You know not the treasure you pos~ 
sess,” he added ; ** work! and I ensure 
you fame!” 


sé’ Tis all in vain,” 


said the young 
man, with apparent indifference. ‘It 


has lost its charm for me. 1 should 
be worn out in the struggle before I 
burst through the cloud.” He was 
silent fora moment. ‘“ But you also,” 
he said, “have had your dreams of 
glory; you have written your odes and 
comedies—and what has it all come 
to? Is your glory shown in this cloak 
—in this doublet?” 

« True,” replied the old man, with 
a sigh. “ True, I am poor, forgotten, 
weak, and persecuted. Such have 
been the fruits of all my labours. 
Fame—the ungrateful mistress !—I 
have courted, caressed, worshipped ; 
and what is my reward? O Ged!” He 
bent his head fora moment. “Iam 
poor, it is true,” he continued, poor, 
but honourable. And the dreams of 
love and happiness—the characters I 
have created asif I were a god, with 
all their virtues, their thoughts, their 
passions, good and bad—those imagi- 
nary beings whom I love as if they 
were my children—those works that 
are my daughters—those moments of 
illusion and enjoyment—those thoughts, 
free, wild, and unconstrained—those 
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ideal worlds I live in—tell me, are 
these no compensation for the suffer- 
ings and misfortunes of life? Who 
can take them from me? What are 
the enjoyments and pleasures of a man 
compared to the felicity of a god?” 

The deep wrinkles had left his brow, 
his eyes burned with the double light 
of youth and enthusiasm; his proudly 
elevated head, his majestic glance, 
which seemed to threaten the earth 
with the sceptre of heaven—no, he 
was not a man—he was a genius—2 
god—and, more than that, he was a 
poet, glowing with the ardour of in- 
spiration! 

The young painter felt himself sub- 
dued by the eagle eye and fascinating 
eloquence of the old man. He cast 
down his eyes, ashamed of his weak- 
ness, and when his friend said to him, 
“ Let us go to your room—come!” he 
allowed himself to be led along with- 
out saying a word. 


III, 

The studio was in the same state in 
which we left it. Two men climbed 
up to it, who might have appeared to 
be father and son. 

‘«* Where is the canvass ?”’ said the 
old man. 

“There!” said the painter, and 
raised it from the ground, dirty, and 
soiled, and blotted. 

«* What a shame !—there is no ex- 
cuse for you. You were not pleased 
with your work, weren’t you? Then, 
in heaven's name, what would you be 
pleased with? You have destroyed a 
miracle of art. What expression!— 
this cheek is positively laughing—well 
coloured, admirably designed, and 
most delicately touched. This half- 
shade is the only blemish on the pic 
ture; why do you darken it, and work 
it up so highly ?” 

‘‘ That’s the very thing,” answered 
the painter quickly; ‘that’s the 
cause of my misery. I saw this dark- 
ened tint play round the lip of the 
model, and lose itself imperceptibly. 
I saw it. I thought I might get it 
into my picture.”— He added, sorrow- 
fully,—* Is it not enough to drive me» 
to despair ?” 

** No—take courage, friend; paint 
on, and raise yourself above the crowd. 
Follow your own genius; avoid imi- 
tation.” 

** What can Ido? What is left me 
to discover? Hasn’t Titian already 
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mastered the art of eolouring with 
wonderful power and sweetness? 
Then comes Correggio with his exqui- 
site taste and inimitable -grace—his 
enchanting colours, his roundness, his 
relief, and his Virgins. What, then, 
do you make of my imagination, that 
you talk of? Isn’t there Raphael with 
his grace, his expression, his fancy 
without end? Why was I born so 
late? What can I do now?” 

* Imitate nature, All have altered 
it, some to improve it, others to de- 
grade it; paint you it as it is—with 
its beauty—with the majesty imprint- 
ed on it by the hand of God—with its 
defects—with its strong lights and 
shades—exactly as it is; diminish no- 
thing—add nothing; trust to these 
and to your own imagination ; your 
pencil will do the rest. And after 
that—when you have found the fame 
you now dream of—do not buoy your- 
self up with hopes of happiness. No; 
if you hesitate—if you dread envy and 
persecution—if you shrink, or are 
afraid to make your choice between 
happiness and fame—you are not born 
for a painter. Break your pencil !” 

*“ No!” cried the painter, worked 
into enthusiasm by the old man’s 
words,—* No—I hesitate not! Let 
fame come! Give me but immorta- 


lity, and I fear neither evils nor mis- 


fortunes. Let them come!—I de- 
spise them.” He raised his head 
proudly, and looked as if his voice 
had had a power to make them come 
when he did call on them. 

“ As I expected—as I wished to 
see you, my son!” said the old man, 
greatly moved. ‘ You are worthy of 
the gift intrusted to you by heaven. 
Ah!.if I had been but master of your 
pencil—of your enchanting art—the 
world would have spoken of me, and 
I should have been less unhappy. 
Look at this brow—are not a thousand 
miseries engraved on it? I live in a 
world which cannot comprehend me. 
I was wretched. My spirit chafed 
within me, because I could not throw 
it into marble or on canvass—but I 
was poor, and I became a soldier. My 
soul needed an opening, or I must 
have died. Military ardour is excit- 
ing to youth—it promised me laurels 
and glory without end. I was a sol- 
dier,”’ he said, with a proud but me- 
lancholy smile, “ and I swear to you 
I was not a bad one. But God saw 
fit to close that avenue against me. 
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Look !”—and he showed the painter 
marks of scars, and a wound that 
maimed him—“ look, I was forced to 
give up the sword! But I could 
write; my pen remained to me; and 
with it I painted scenes with colours 
equal to yours—designs as correct— 
scenes of life, and very difficult.” 

« And beautiful scenes they are!” 
exclaimed the painter, in a tone of 
admiration. 

« But you have not seen my master- 
piece”—continued the old man—* see, 
‘tis here, next my bosom—and shall 
be buried along with me. They fan- 
cied it was a libel; they persecuted 
me for it beforehand; but I like it alk 
the more for the misfortunes it has 
caused me.” 

He took from his breast a very 
thick roll of manuscript, crumpled 
and dirty, and began to show its con- 
tents to the painter. A web of rich 
tracery —broidered with exquisite 
scenes—full of extravagances, fol- 
lies admirably mixed up with deepest 
wisdom, and profoundest common 
sense with ridiculous love adven- 
tures; and, alternating with them, 
scenes of purity and tenderness with 
episodes that awoke the sweetest 
smiles, or melted into tears. Life 
itself, with all its joys and woes, its 
pains and pleasures, was presented on 
that wondrous tapestry, which dis- 
played on it an existence, fantastic 
though true, and sublime amidst all 
the grotesqueness by which it was dis- 
tinguished. 

The painter, in the entrancement 
of the moment, forgot his desperation, 
his depression, and even his enthu- 
siasm, and went on listening when 
the reader's voice had ceased. 

« Now, then”—said the old man, 
more flattered by the enraptured looks 
of the painter than the applauses of 
a multitude—* now, then, paint!” 

** Ah! what can I paint after what 
I have heard?—That terrible half 
shade!” 

« Paint unsophisticated nature, 
without alteration, and you will be 
original. The world will praise you. 
That shade, so blotched and heavy” 
—he added thoughtfully—* ah, I see! 
I will tell you how you may get over 
it, if you will promise to do as I bid 

ou.” 

« T promise,” said the young man 
—and he opened the window, pre-’ 
pared the pallet, put a new canvass 0B 
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the easel, took his paints and brushes, 
and placed himself all ready to begin ; 
but only then it occurred to him to 
ask what he was to paint. 

The old man was prepared for his 
question. “ That old water-carrier 
in the leather jerkin.” 

The painter hesitated. 

** Nay, man, paint me him as he is 
' —with those weatherbeaten features 
and hardened looks—with all his 
roughness, to the life. Place him on 
the canvass unchanged, rude and un- 
cultivated as he is, and I will worship 
you as a creator.” 

In a moment the young painter 
seized the idea. The soldier took from 
his purse a few pieces of copper—his 
whole allowance for the day—and 
gave them to the rapacious Andrew, 
the model of the former day ; and on 
a signal he disappeared, and brought 
the water-carrier back with him in 
triumph. That individual placed him- 
self before the painter without saying 
aword. Absorbed in his subject, the 
young man could only thank the sol- 
dier with a smile. But what did it 
need more? The smile was understood. 

Both were silent. Heavens! how 
the brush flew over the canvass! how 
the colours started forth in every va- 
riety of light and shade! And thus it 
went on hour after hour, till he had 
been six hours at work. The nearer 
he drew to a conclusion, the more at- 
tentive and interested grew the sol- 
dier. What truth in every touch! — 
every angle preserved !—the colours 
so real, the leathery texture of that 
swarthy cheek so perfect! How the 
hard hands and sunburnt hide grew 
alive again on the canvass ! 

Even Andrew entered into the feel- 
ing of the picture, and placed himself 
before the water-carrier as if receiving 
a jar—and in.a moment the painter 
adopted the thought of the clever 
little rascal, who pretended a look of 
innocence all the time. Hours flew 
by: the work advanced—only inter- 
rupted by an exclamation, now and 
then, from the enthusiastic soldier, 
** Good! good! couldn't be better,” 
and so forth. 

The work was indeed nearly finish- 
ed—the artist smiled; but suddenly 
his brow. contracted—‘“ That cursed 
half-shade again!” he cried; “ ’tis 
always there!” And he seized the 
brush, and was about to paint it out; 
but the soldier rushed between. 
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“ Let me, I say!’’ exclaimed the 
painter—* Don’t hinder me now, 
when I am full of the subject.” 

«“ I won't. You sha’n’t add a 
stroke. Remember your oath!” 

‘* T heed not an oath when immorta- 
lity depends onatouch. Let me go!” 
he said, striving to reach the canvas. 

** You shall kill me first,” replied 
the soldier, resisting him with a 
strength not to be expected from his 
wounded body and advanced time of 
life. . 

“Let me go, sir!” cried the painter, 
clenching his teeth. ‘“ Let me finish 
the best thing I ever did!” 

* Don’t you see you are going to 
ruin it, insensate man! Rest your 
wearied eyesight for a while.” 

But the young man still struggled ; 
and after some time, when he suc- 
ceeded in getting to his easel, and 
stood before the picture, the half- 
shade, the difficulty, the blemish of 
his works had disappeared. The pic- 
ture was perfect—it was a master- 
piece! The'soldier smiled. 

« Was I not right?” he said. 
* Did I not tell you that the shade 
you saw arose only from your eyes 
being fatigued by looking on the work 
so long? I begged you to rest your 
eyes—you have done so: what fault 
do you now find with it? Touch it 
no more—what it might gain in finish 
it would lose in power and expression. 
Look at your work! Was [ not right 
in promising you fame? Persevere, 
and you will fill the whole world with 
your glory!” 

And the young man, with a smile 
of gratitude and satisfaction—with a 
cheek glowing with pride and plea- 
sure—with a hand trembling with 
agitation and happiness—placed at 
the foot of the picture—VELasquEz, 
PINXIT. 

* You will be immortal, Diego 
Velasquez de Silva!” said the old man. 

Velasquez then threw his arms 
round him, and weeping with joy 
said—** And you also, MicuEL bE 
Cervantes Saavepra! What you 
read to me will be immortal!” 





When the reading of the story was 
concluded, the counsel for the defence 
resumed his speech. “ I rejoice, my 
lord, that I have been able to meet 
my learned friend’s objection with an 
extract like the one we have now 
heard ; for you will have the goodness 
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tion, which, though they do not alto- 
gether turn my bead, keop me at least more indulgent than other men? Have 
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to remember that the contents of this 
volume were declared not only to be 
bad in themselves, but bad in a par- 
ticular way—by not being national. 
Why, my lord, the very defects of the 
story now produced, are national in 
the highest degree. The ravings about 
enthusiasm—the flights of what, in 
plain English, appear, I confess, not 
very unlike bombast—are peculiarly 
Spanish on that very account. And, 
my lord, that brings me unavoidably 
to comment on the observations of 
my learned friend with regard to a 
national literature. I have promised 
not to follow him in his attempt to 
discover its genealogy, further than 
to agree with him, that it is produced 
in a great measure by the causes he 
specifies —history, religion, man- 
ners, and geographical position. But 
you will allow me, my lord, to im- 
press on your lordship and the jury, 
that national taste is also produced 
by the same causes—and therefore 
that we are perhaps not proper judges 
of the Spanish literary merit of this 
volume, not having it in our power to 
enter fully into the Spanish literary 
taste. The idylls of Sicily turn he- 
roic ballads on the banks of the 
Tweed. Theocritus described the 
loves of shepherds and their nymphs ; 
we, my lord, have Chevy Chase and 
Robin Hood. But I should not like 
to submit the merits of our finest min- 
strelsy to the tender mercies of the 
editor of the Syracusan Quarterly 
Review,—nor would you be so well 
able to judge of the Bucolics of the 
ancient poet as if you had lived all 
your days in a snug cottage ornée in 
the vale of Enna. To qualify us to 
look with proper criticism on the tale 
you have just heard, or any of the 
other contents of this volume, you 
should hear it with Spanish ears—you 
should read them with Spanish eyes. 
Of its qualities as a story—of the 
manner in which the incidents follow 
each other, and the gradual develop- 
ment of the denouément, we are as 
well qualified to. judge as a hidalgo of 
Castile; but the rest, my lord, we 
must take on credit. The language 
that may appear florid, the actions 
that may appear absurd, the euthusy- 
muzy that may appear to us mis- 
placed and childish, may, according 
to the national standard of taste and 
criticism, be all perfect and unim- 
peachable. It will be well, therefore, 
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to‘bear in mind, that Voltaire thought 
Shakspeare a savage—as undoubted! 
he is, compared to the wits of Louis 
the Fourteenth, with their silver 
buckles, and velvet breeches, and bag- 
wigs; and to the burly John-Bullism 
of Samuel Johnson, the great Corneille 
must have appeared a. most pitiful 
poetaster. But, my lord, we must 
entertain wider and loftier notions of 
literary excellence. We must not, 
indeed, allow it to consist in its na- 
tionality ; but still less are we to leave 
out of view the national taste accord- 
ing to which it was written. You will 
see, from these few observations, that 
I do not consider the cause of the pri- 
soner in the slightest degree damaged 
by the concessions I made in the case 
of many of the extracts referred to by 
my learned friend. My lord, in an 
English dress they are insufferable— 
in English eyes they are poor and 
spiritless ; but at the same time I by 
no means admit that in Spanish words 
they are insufferable, or that they are 
poor and spiritless ‘in Spanish eyes. 
Let a jury of Spaniards be empan- 
nelled to pass judgment on the power- 
ful and eloquent speech of my learned 
friend—they would condemn it at 
once as utterly weak and contemp- © 
tible, filled with rancour and spite, 
and arising rather from a regret at 
having spent three or four guineas, 
than from any virtuous care for the 
literature of Spain. In this they 
would perhaps not be wrong"’—— 
Here the accuser sprang up in great 
excitement —“* My lord, I claim a 
right of comment on that most un- 
gentlemanly observation.” 
_ Tat once retract it, if my learned 
friend take it so seriously to heart ; 
but, my lord, I consider that the illus- 
tration was a just one. Themerits of 
this volume are very unfairly tested 
by the figure the extracts make, even 
Don Quixote 
himself, in order to be appreciated, 
must be read in the original; and if 
the enjoyment to us foreigners is 
quadrupled by reading it in the Span- 
ish language, how doubly delightful 
must it be when perused with Spanish 
eyes — Spanish knowledge of life— 
Spanish turn of mind—and Spanish 
literary judgment! The little Aisto- 
riette—but I hate French words, my 
lord, and prefer calling it the-dittle 
anecdote—at page 127, seems a fa- 
vourable specimen of light writing, if 
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we'make the allowances for it I have 
claimed on behalf of all foreign litera- 
ture whatever. It is illustrative of a 
state of manners different from our 
own, and is written in a different style 
from ours ; but at the same time I am 
ready to avouch that even in English 
it is not a bad story, but infinitely 
superior to the most noble contribu- 
tions of the most fashionable and 
aristocratic of the annuals.” 








A Nose! by Don Manuel Breton 
de los Herreros. 

‘* May I presume, lady, to sit beside 

ou?” 

* Delighted !—I feel flattered by 
your preferring my society among 
the many beauties that make the 
ball so brilliant. You know me per- 
haps?” 

« Not now—and indeed it is possi- 
ble my answer might be the same if 
you removed your mask. But what 
does it matter? To-night we may 
begin to know each other—and be as 
intimate as you please. The friend- 
ships commenced at a masquerade are 
by no means the worst.” 

“‘ Sometimes they deceive one ter- 
ribly.” 

«‘ That can’t be denied. I have met 
with sad disappointments myself.” 

« And been the cause of them?” 

** No—'tis not very easy for a man 
to assume a false character when he 
shows himself in all places—even in 
a carnival ball, with his face un- 
masked.” 

‘‘Indeed! Perhaps you have no 
eause to hide it—and that can’t be 
said of every one.” 

“Thanks, gentle lady—you know 
me then ?” 

* Yes—by sight. They tell me 
you area poet. Will you write me 
a sonnet ?” 

« Oh, certainly! I make it a rule 
never to refuse a lady. But I must 
first know your name.” 

«¢ Call me any thing, Phillis, Laura, 
Filena—any name that you think po- 
etical. °Tis better not to tell you my 
true one. You may choose one to 
your liking.” 

“‘ But without at least seeing the 
face whose beauties I am to immor- 
talize — without knowing the sweet 
object of my inspiration ’””—— 

Does a poet say this? What do 
you gentlemen of Parnassus, who live 
in the illimitable regions of the fancy, 
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want with the real presence of the 
object of your admiration? For my 
part, I have so little confidence in my 
face, and so much in your imagina- 
tion, that I must retain my mask.” 

‘¢’ Tis true that we poets—since you 
include me in the number—feast our 
minds in the realms of imagination, 
but we cannot support ourselves with 
these illusory viands. And, in regard 
to pleasure, I profess myself one of 
the most prosaic of men.” 

‘But what pleasure can you expect 
in seeing my face ?” 

‘¢ The pleasure of admiring it—if 
it is beautiful, as I presume it is, of 
adoring it ”"—— 

«* Adoration is constantly on your 
lips. You poets ought to be banished 
from every Christian and well-ordered 
community.” 


** And why, my dear?” 


*¢ If you say what you really think, - 


as impious idolaters ; if you do not, as 
impostors. You did well in coming 
without a domino. Poets don’t re- 
quire them, in order to deceive. They 
are never without a mask.” 

“If that be true, I am delighted to 
plead guilty to an accusation that 
makes me so much resemble the 
softer sex.” 

«* Are women then so false 2” 

“ Yes, fair mask, you can’t deny 
that they are guilty ; but, at the same 
time, I confess that the want of con- 
fidence, and the tyranny of us men, 
are the causes of your insincerity ; 
and that your very deceptions are 
excusable, as they arise entirely from 
a wish to please us. But is it possible 
that I am not to see your face ?” 

«Impossible! ¢ The wish to please 
you’ induces me to preserve my 
mask.” 

** Your conversation enchants me $ 
and every word increases my desire 
to know you.” 

“* Must you absolutely see the face, 
to enable you to suppose it beautiful > 
Have you not called me already ‘the 
sweet object of your inspiration?’ Be- 
lieve me, your interest and mine, in 
this matter, are opposed to each other. 
While I remain concealed, I am sure 
of hearing flattering speeches, to 
which, perhaps, I am not always ac- 
customed. If the guardian mask’ 
were lifted, adieu to illusion. Stiff 
politeness and sober seriousness would 
take the place of the compliments, 
the pretty speeches, and the atten- 


mask. Alas, women are so weak !—but which my happiness had withcred . 
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tion, which, though they do not alto- 
’ gether turn my head, keep me at least 
pleased and satisfied.” 
«* This modesty isa conviucing proof, 
with me, of your numberless charms.” 
« Yes—but if I have no other 
charms; I am at least modest—or 
rather sincere” —— 





** Even if I could confound you 
with the common run of women, I 
could believe you on the present oc- 
casion. The carnival is nothing more 
nor less than the reverse side of the 
medal of life; and doubtless the la- 
dies, sheltered by their false faces, 
which at first sight would appear to 
aid them in deceiving, speak more 
truly than when without a mask. 
They have so few opportunities of 
speaking the whole truth with impu- 
nity. But you!—you are beautiful! 
I'll swear it! By dint of long expe- 
rience, I have acquired the art of 
judging through the thickest mask. 
The game can’t escape-me. I have 
an exquisite nose.—(As I pronounced 
the word, I perceived a sudden start 
in my companion, of surprise, or per- 
haps displeasure. I thought she had 
not been pleased with such a vulgar 
phrase, and I apologized for not hav- 
ing expressed myself in more elegant 
language ; but she smiled, and, press- 
ing my hand, gave me to understand 
that she pardoned the Japsus lingue, 
and I went on.)—There is only one 
reason why I should regret your un- 
masking.” 

«¢ And that, I pray?” 

«‘ That I should not then be able to 
speak to you as to amask. Wouldn't 
it be miserable to give up this charm- 
ing familiarity, and the intimacy al- 
lowable in a carnival ball? Wespeak 
now with as little restraint as friends, or 
brothers, or married people, or lovers.” 

ss If I were to be so indiscreet as to 
unmask myself, you would jump up 
in a hurry, and hardly find time to 
utter a cold and rapid, ‘ Your servant, 
madam,’ before you left me.” 

‘** How can you teaze meso? Do 
you think me capable of such unpo- 
liteness? Suppose, even for a mo- 
ment, you were ugly—will your mask 
carry away with it the charms of 
your conversation? your bewitching 
voice? your captivating affability ? 
your exquisite grace? How coulda 
woman be ugly with such attractions? 
If your face is uglier than a Gor- 
gon’s I'll forgive it.” 
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** Look to what you say. Are you 
more indulgent than other men? Haye 
you less selflove? With your most _ 
sensible sex ugliness is the greatest 
crime a woman can be guilty of.” 

* Either I am of a different kind, or 
you calumniate other men, fair mask, 
Away with that envelopment, envious 
of my happiness ! and you will see that 
my attentions, instead of diminishing, 
will grow still more tender ; and do not 
fancy that my promise is a bold one— 
for where can the ugliness be with 
which you threaten to astound me? 
Don’t I see the perfect elegance of 
your shape? Don’t I hold your beau- 
tiful hand in mine? Hasn’t your small 
and faultless foot made me madly in 
love with it? Doesn’t the palpitation 
of that bosom reveal to me a thousand 
charms? Don’t the arrows of those 
dark Moorish eyes strike me at every 
glance? Those coal-black tresses, that 
contrast so finely with the marble 
whiteness of the neck—whose are all 
these if they are not yours? And. 
have I watched so inattentively the 
motions of your head, that the smile of 
your ripe red lips has escaped me ?” 

“© And yet, with all these advantages 
which you prize so highly, I assure 
ae Iam a monster, and you will be 

orrified if I unmask.” 

* No, no—it is impossible—your 
shape, your features’””—— 

** Have you seen them all?” 

«* I may say so—the nose indeed is 
the only”— here she interrupted me 
with a laugh—* you laugh—is it a 
Roman ?”— 

«* Or a Carthagenian for any thing 
Iknow. You had better not trouble 
yourself to decide.” 

** No, no—it. is impossible that a 
nose out of keeping perhaps with the 
other features can destroy the effect of 
so many beauties; and moreover I 
undertake all the consequences of the 
request I make you. With that mouth, 
with those eyes, with that faultless 
form, you may be either all nose or no 
nose.” 

** Imprudent man!” 

*¢ Come, unmask! let the sun rise 
on me! though ’tis now two o’clockin 
the morning.” 

* Rash man!” 

s* Must I fall on my knees to ask 
you? Will you make me the laughing- 
stock of the ball ?” 

«¢Enough! youdesire it. Well, then, 

you are about to see me without my 
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mask. Alas, women are so weak !—but 
at least it shall not be my hands that 
throw open Pandora's box. Receive 
from your own the punishment of your 
foolish curiosity !” 

«Is that all? Oh glory! oh for- 
tune! Envy me ye mortals—give me 
the lyre, oh Muses !—at this moment I 
am Pindar !—I am Tyrteeus!” 

«« At this moment you are a fool.” 

«© What a nuisance !—I can’t untie 
the mask—lI shall cut it—ah, here it is 
—most beaut” 

I could not get out another syllable. 
Such was my surprise, my disappoint- 
ment, my horror! What a nose! what 
a nose! what a nose! I could not 
have believed nature capable of pro- 
ducing such a pleonasm, such an am- 
plification, such a hyperbole. The 
sonnet of Quevedo— 








‘¢ There was a man once tied to a great nose, ’ 


would be poor and inefficient in de- 
scribing it. It was not a human nose 
—it was a beet-root—a scymitar—a 
knife-case — an Egyptian pyramid. 
Great heavens! and they say our 
country is reformed! Why, then, do 
they submit to such gigantic abuses ? 
If every thing is condemned that in- 
terferes with the slow and progressive 
advance of our institutions—if every 
thing is out of place—every thing exa- 


gerado—why isn’t there a law against - 


the exaggeration of the human nose ? 
In the midst of the horror caused by 
this terrible change of scene, I wished 
to disengage myself from my overnosed 
companion, if possible, without being 
rude. I made incredible efforts to utter 
a few complimentary phrases. It was 
impossible! If at that moment I had 
had a looking-glass before me, I should 
most undoubtedly have seen the coun- 
tenance of a fool. 

To my great relief, the lady, who had 
doubtless learned to reconcile herself to 
her deformity and its results, laughed 
very heartily, either at my attempts or at 
herself. This gave me an opportunity 
of hurrying off under pretence of ac- 
costing a friend, and, without venturing 
another look, I took leave of her with 
ashort and dry“ Your servant, madam.”’ 

Shame gave wings to my feet ; rage 
blinded me—I wanted room to escape. 
Istumbled among furniture and people, 
and should have fled home without 
waiting for the carriage, or remembering 
my cloak, if my disappointment had not 


excited in me a hunger as tremendous 


as the nose beneath the shadow of 
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in the illimitable regions of the fancy, the pretty speeches, and the atten- 
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which my happiness had withered - 


away. I flew to the refection room— 
—took possession of a table, seized 
a carte, and ordered what could 
be got ready soonest. I devoured, not 
with appetite, with rage, four different 
dishes, and they were just bringing me 
the fifth, when behold! there sat down 
in front of me the same masked lady 
—or rather the same masked nose— 
which had horrified me a few minutes 
before. My first impulse was to fly, but 
the malicious ogress detained me, saying 
with most diabolical sweetness— 

** What! aren’t you going to invite 
me to supper ?” 

I looked puzzled and foolish—and 
the Nose laughed ; but, unluckily for 
me, the gentleman at her side did not 
join in the laughter, or I might have 
vented my rage on him. 

«* Madam” 

‘« T sha’n’t put you to much expense 
—one glass of Roman punch, and 
nothing more.” 

Her easy assurance piqued me, and 
I determined to revenge myself with a 
little raillery. ‘‘1 shall be delighted, 
fair lady, to obey you; but Lam afraid 
your nose will slightly interfere with 
the functions of your mouth. If you 
don’t remove your mask, I don’t see 
how ”’—— 

* Of course, I can’t drink with it 
on. I shall take it off.” 

“ How ? what do you say ? 
Then” 
_ But while I spoke, she laid her 
hand on her nose—and pulled it off! | 

Wretch that I was! it was a false 
one—it was of pasteboard—and there 
was her own true nose before me, as 
handsome and perfect as the other 
features ! 

How shall I describe my shame, my 
despair, at seeing such a lovely crea- 
ture, and remembering the folly, the 
rudeness, the iniquity of my behaviour! 
I would have asked a thousand par- 
dons—I would have lamented my 
error—I would have kissed the dust 
under her feet; but she took the arm 
of her companion, and looking at me 
haughtily and severely, disappeared, 
saying with chilling coldness—‘‘ Your 
servant, sir.” 











« My learned friend will surely not 
deny that this is an incident in a state 
of manners purely Spanish, and per- 
haps as characteristic as a bull-fight. 
If, in some passages, it appears odd to 
our English ears, let us not throw on 
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the author a blame, if any there be, 
which belongs not to him but to his 
country. It is also to be remarked 
that unless in cognate tongues, such as 
German and English, or Spanish and 
Italian, there are idiomatic expressions 
for which a translator can find no 
parallel. ¢ Your servant, sir,’ with 
which the indignant lady punishes the 
impoliteness of the astonished narrator 
of the adventure, is the nearest ap- 
proach—slightly vulgar and cockneyish 
as it is—to the original, beso @ usted la 
mano—*‘ I kiss your hand.’ But with 
these two specimens I close my client’s 
defence—your lordship will know how 
to dispense justice, unbiassed by any 
consideration. If you think the heavi- 


ness, and—shall I confess it?—the stupi- © 


dity of some portion of the volume, are 
not redeemed by the merits of the 
rest—by the playfulness, for instance, 
of the dramatic extracts from the same 
Breton de los Herreros( whose Ella es 
El, or ¢ She’s the Man,’ is worthy of a 
separate translation) from Burgos, and 
Don José de Castro, my client must 
submit as best he can to the in- 
evitable blow. But I pray you to 
observe, that a judgment against him is 
a verdict against Spanish literature al- 
together—for he has made the best 
selection he could find ; and if you will 
look back at the efforts of Spanish 
authors, in what has been hoasted of 
as a palmier literary epoch than the 
present—if you will remember the 
wearisome drivellings of the writers of 
the Select Novels, such as The 
Lady of Cintra, written without the 
letter U, by a wit of this capital ;— 
The Two Suns of Toledo, written 
without the letter A, by Isidoro de 
Robbes, native of Madrid—when you 
compare these, and many others of 
the same style, with the very worst of 
the extracts in this volume, I feel cer- 
tain you will acquit my client of wil- 
fully and maliciously intending to bring 
his country into contempt; but will 
rather praise him for his efforts to show 
that his countrymen have risen—not 
quite so high to be sure as Cervantes, 
or Mendoza, or the long list of their 
illustrious dramatists, but infinitely 


above the low and miserable medi- 
ocrity of their pen-wielding predeces- 
sors for the last hundred years.” 

The trial had now lasted a long 
time, and at the conclusion of the de- 
fendant’s speech, the prosecutor hay- 
ing waived his right of reply, his lord- 
ship, it was expected, would proceed 
with the summing up. But on his 
being addressed by counsel to this 
effect, he maintained an imperturbable 
silence, and it was only after the failure 
of repeated attempts, that it was dis- 
covered he was sound asleep—no ef- 
forts to wake him were successful, and 
the jury were powerfully addressed by 
both counsel, till one of the macers 
good-naturedly pointed out that they 
had followed his lordship’s example, 
and were one and all of themin astate 
of the profoundest repose. At first 
the accused was suspected of having 
wilfully cast them all igto a state of 
somnambulism, but the sleep seemed 
too placid and undisturbed to arise 
from any but natural causes. The 
accuser plumed himself on this result 
as completely proving his charges of 
utter stupidity and want of interest 
brought against the prisoner—as, if the 
extracts had been lively or entertain- 
ing, they-would have kept the listeners 
awake. 4¥he counsel for the defence, 
on the“éther hand, contended that the 
resufiéWas a proof of the innocence of 
his client; for how would it have been 
possible to sleep if one tittle of the hei- 
nous accusations contained in the ar- 
raignment had been proved in the 
slightestdegree? He'was turning round 
to congratulate Don Eugenio de Ochoa 
on his triumphant acquittal, when he 
perceived the hand of the slumbering 
judge mechanically moving towards the 
crutch. It was evidently under the 
influence of a dream, not of the most 
agreeable nature, that this demonstra- 
tion was made; and in order to avoid 
any unfortunate results, it was agreed 
between the contending counsel, who 
were luckily the only persons in court 
with their eyes open, that the prisoner 
should be allowed to slip quietly out 
of the saloon, and that his trial should 
be renewed on some future occasion. 
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Rich Church-going folks might be pleased with their fate, 
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TOMKINS'S LETTE TO JENKINS. 
ON THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE AND THE CORN LAWS. 


Dear Jenxins,—’ Tis long since I wrote you a letter, 
For which there are reasons—some bad and some better ; 
But I feel myself forced to unbosom my cares, 

By the present position of public affairs. 

The Ministry, Jenkins, were not worth a thought, 

But the measures that lately before us were brought 
Demand on some points this familiar address, 
Independent of what I may write for the press. 

For a pamphlet would pay, whether lumb'ring or limber, 
With the title of «‘ Tomkins on treacle and timber.” 


The event of the day is our great Convocation, 

To express the Dissenting desires of the nation ; 

And ne’er since the Ark, if the truth be confess’d, 
Entertain'’d every species of beast in her breast, 

Have there met such distinctions of horn and of hoof, 
Such a motley menagerie, under one roof. 

We had Presbyter, Papist, Socinian, and Quaker, 
Quite unable to join in a prayer to their Maker, 

Yet as Christian divines here assembled together, 

To inflame discontent, and to wish for bad weather. 
What an atmosphere hover’d all over the place, 
Showing equal abundance of grease and of grace! 
What an odour of sanctity rose on the breeze, 
Intermix’d here and there with that strong smell of cheese, 
Which we friends of free trade often strangely exhale, 
From our last night’s debate over Cheshire and ale! 
The whole thing was imposing—at least Heaven knows 
There were plenty among us who tried to impose. 


By the bye, our friend Stiggins was found every day 
At the Temperance Tavern well moistening his clay ; 
And few wonder'd to see how he stagger’d along, 
When the-flesh was so weak and the spirit so strong. 


I had almost omitted the Chartist dispute, 

Which had very near pluck’d up our plans by the root. 
But ’tis now quite arranged for our next celebration, 
That we throm the door open and waive revelation : 
So that Socialist, Southcotist, Gipsy, and Jew, 

With each sect and division of Turk and Hindoo; 
Indeed all who believe in a god—or a goddess, 

Be it mere naked Reason, all neck and no boddice— 
Shall be suffer’d to spout, and invited to vote, 

Without any distinction of creed or of coat. 

It is thought that as yet it would scarcely be civil 

To have such as confess to adoring the devil, 

Though some hundreds were here, who, without any gammon, 
Make scarcely a secret of worshipping Mammon. 


The harangues of our speakers were well worth attending, 
And the pictures they painted were truly heart-rending. 
Stiggins told us of many a family-board, 

Where of old he was oft entertain’d like a lord ; 

But, though one of the few whom they still kept a place for’ 
He now found the dinners not worth saying grace for. 
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' Never hinting (to construe his words by the letter) 


Tomkins's Letter to Jenkins. 
Rich Chureh-going folks might be pleased with their fate 
But Dissenters were all in a pitifal re a 
It would really have melted the ribs of a rock, 
Thus t© hear the good shepherd bemoaning his flock ; 


That he wish’d the sheep fatten'd to fleece them the better. 


In the course of discussion one point was made clear : 
That if corn became cheaper ‘twould not be so dear. 
Perhaps nothing else was conclusively proved, 

But from that proposition we cannot be moved. 


Yet stay! we demonstrated also, I’m sure, 
That in this cursed country some persons are poor ; 
And that, if both your cash and your credit are fled, 
There are few who will sell you beans, bacon, or bread. 


Here perhaps you exclaim, “« Why we knew this before, 
And your friends have done nothing unless they do more!” 
But Jenkins, my jewel, just mark what will follow, 
Though here we’ll tread soft, for our ground ’s getting hollow :— 





Suppose that A. B. has a shilling a-day, 
Which in bread and in beer goes a very short way: 
Now, if bread become cheap, then his profit is plain, 
Assuming, of course, that his shilling remain ; 
For no doubt if his shilling to sixpence should fall, 
Why his gain on the bread might be nothing at all. 


But assume, first of all, that these infamous laws, 
Of a high price of corn are entirely the cause ; 
Then assume, too, our wages and work still the same, 
And I'll bet ten to one on our winning the game. 


But to this, though quite right, I have one small objection ; 
It don’t go far enough in the proper direction. 
My plan, my dear Jenkins, cuts many miles deeper : 
Pass an act to make EVERY THING just one-half cheaper. 
Then you'll see, when the new golden age is begun, 
That the poor man at once has his two loaves for one ; 
While, instead of the gig that has long been my care, 
1 shall trundle along in my pheton and pair, 
And, Ten- Tumbler Tomxins my nickname no more, 
I shall shine as the hero that swallows his score. . 


Here again I assume amid changes so pleasant, 
My commission, and credere, still as at present ; 
Yet the question comes back, our ideas to jumble, 
Will our pay be as high when all other things tumble? 


In our Corn- Law discussions, a strange sort of puzzle 
Has lately been meeting us right in the muzzle. 
«¢ You may injure the landowner, farmer, and reaper, 
« But your bread will be never a halfpenny cheaper!” 
These opponents admit all our rules of free-trade, 
Nay, they summon Ricardo and Smith to their aid. 
«: But at present,” they say, “ with so slight a demand, 
«: Foreign wheat only grows on the best of the land: 
** Take away the high duties, and then in a trice — 
*¢ Poorer soils come in play, and that raises the price.” 


I reply—that supposing the prices to rise, 


We'll export manufactures to meet our supplies ; Pit 
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Thus at home and abroad we shall deal the same way, 
Giving cotton for corn—with oue difference you'll say, 
That our farmers must buy from us—foreigners may. 

P \ 


How the balance may stand when we square our accounts— 


Of our losses and gains the respective amounts— see 
If, in search of a market, ’tis prudent to roam Co: 
After poor Polish serfs, when we’ve Yeomen at home— an 
Whether, beating about at Odessa for barter, fri 
We shall ever catch any thing else than a Tartar— wi 
What would happen some day if on every wheat cargo inj 
The Czar or the Sultan should lay an embargo— we 
Are points which at present I leave undiscuss’d, Pe 
_ But which every free-trader will take upon trust. do 
in 
Thus, Jenkins, you see, we’ve the best of it still, mi 
Let logicians and landholders say what they will. 
Then how shall we speak of the government scheme, of 
This hoax, this imposture, delusion, and dream! th 
Which has done near as much as M‘Culloch himself ha 
“To assign us a place on obscurity’s shelf. th 
With their eight shilling duty paid year after year, in, 
It was plain that our bread would be shockingly dear. \ pr 
Then the change was mix’d up with a plan of finance, th 
Where its fraud and its folly were seen at a glance. fer 
But the thing that has fatally clench'd it and closed it, di: 
Is the damaging name of the men that proposed it. ro 
I for one never hoped to come speed in a trip, ab 
With such Jonahs on board fit to sink the best ship. ar 
No description can tell the sad mess that they’ve made, th 
They have ruin’d Reform—they have ruin’d Free-trade— gC 
They have ruin’d the business of Rag, Tag, & Co., of 
And in search of new principals Tomkins must go! ea 
Such a hatred and rage at the wretches I feel, se 
That to-morrow I send my adhesion to Peel: ca 
Though I grudge that rank Tories, and rude country bumpkins, lic 
Should gain such a supporter as, ci 
a 
Yours, al 
di 
Isaac Tomkins, of 
Mancuester, 10th Sept. 1841. vi 
fr 
G 
al 
; 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


June, 1839.—I Hap long wished to 
see something more of the Spanish 
coast than was to be seen in novels 
and newspapers. The arrival of a 
friend who had long felt the same 
wish decided me; and on a fine morn- 
ing in the finest month of the year, 
we sent our valises on board the 
Peninsular steamer, and were rushing 
down the Thames, with wind and tide 
in our favour, at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, 

I think it is Basil Hall, who, in one 
of his amusing miscellanies, denies 
the general Jeremiad ‘about the un- 
happiness of leaving home, and affirms 
that all the unhappiness is in return- 
ing. This may be very well for a 
professional rover; but I admit that 
there is something of comfort in the 
feeling, that we are leaving all the 
discomforts of time, circumstance, and 
routine, a thousand miles behind— 
about to see new faces, new scenes, 
and new things; to have nothing in 
the world to do but to be amused ; to 
go through the working population 
of kingdoms and continents in all the 
ease of perfect idleness ; to feel one’s« 
self perfectly free from any one of the 
cares that knit the brows of the mil- 
lions round us: and thus to float on, 
citizens of the world, without caring 
a straw about the world ; and thus see 
all that we like, abandon all that we 
dislike—and, at the mere expenditure 
of the purse, finish our career like 
visitants from another globe, dropped 
from the Dog-star, or returning to the 
Georgium Sidus ! 

Our steamer made good way ; and 
after gazing at the navigation of the 
river, certainly the most interesting 
since the days of Carthage, and throw- 
ing Tyre and Sidon into the shade— 
without the slightest difficulty, passing 
huge ships going to and coming from 
quarters of the globe, for naming 
which a man would once have been 
tried for his life, and burned for a 
wizard—ships from Australia, from 
Lima, from Labrador, from the Ant- 
arctic; from every wild and wonder- 
ful corner of the earth—the grand 
conjuration of that greatest of all 
wizards, the Englishman’s pocket, to 
fill him with all the good things of 
pole and line ;—we found ourselves, 


in the glow of a summer sunset—and 
earth or sea has nothing lovelier than 
the last hours of the day on the coast 
of England !—smoothly rushing down* 
Channel, 

I give no description of our fellow- 
voyagers, further than to say, that 
they were of the usual order. Two 
invalid ladies attending an invalid 
girl, and all going to try the benefit. 
of warm air in the South of Spain, 
They were evidently opulent from 
their attendance, and from the especial 
ceremony with which they were 
treated by the officials of the cabin. 
A military man, a demi-solde of the 
unlucky “ Legion,” going, in the 
‘forlorn hope” of making the Spanish 
Government remember their services. 
Some mercantile men; some nonde- 
scripts ; and one or two Spaniards, 
who, I apprehend, bad been in Lon- 
don on some diplomatic mission—and 
who, like all unfledged diplomatists, 
were perpetually examining their 
despatch-boxes, knitting their brows 
into the most solemn repulsion, and, 
wrapt up in their cloaks, and con- 
versing in whispers, as if they were 
afraid that their secrets would leak 
out by the slightest collision, walked 
clear of every body ! 

The night was, like the day, re- 
markably serene—a thing of good 
omen for the voyage. I have gone to 
sea on a Friday, and escaped, as may 
be seen! I have sailed with a fleet 
under convoy, and have not been run 
down ; I have crossed the Atlantic 
with a general officer and his suite, 
and have not been obliged to quarrel 
with him when on board, nor fight a 
duel with his aides-de-camp on shore ; 
I have sailed for twenty-four hours 
with a clergyman in the cabin—and 
even once went from Dover to Calais 
with the steerage crowded with French 
abbés—without encountering a gale! 
Yet I never Jeft the land on what is 
termed a bad day, that I did not find 
the badness predominate through the 
voyage.. So, give me sunshine and 
sea-room ! 

Not that I expected to reach Cadiz 
without some intimations that we had 
left terra firma. We had the Bay of 
Biscay to pass; and the eternal roll 
of the Atlantic there, is made to re- 
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mind every navigator, even the most 

ractised, that if he has not a soul he 
= astomach. But on this point I 
say no more. I leave the philosophy 
of the case to ladies’ maids and tra- 
velling physicians. 

The stars are always brilliant at 
sea. They seem washed in the sea- 
water, and, compared with the smoke- 
tinged stars of London, much the 
cleaner for the operation ! 

Their only antagonist is the moon. 
There was no moon. She was young, 
and, like young ladies, had gone early 
to bed! The stars then made their 
appearance —like the fashionable 
world, in full brilliancy from ten to 
twelve o’clock! Isat admiring them 
as they successively came, until one ; 
then felt that I was mortal—began to 
doze on deck, and finished in my cabin. 

The morning rose with the bright- 
ness of the day before, the air 
fresh with a kind of living freshness 
which is never felt on land. The 
shore was some miles off; just far 
enough from the eye to look like the 
colours of a vast picture—the forms 
indistinct, the hues alone visible. 
As we swept along, with great rapid- 
ity but with perfect smoothness, the 
shore seemed to roll round us like a 
revolving panorama. Nothing could 
be more enjoyable than all this; we 
ate like lions of the desert—we drank, 
in the hot, yet charming hours of the 
day, like harts at the water-brooks. 
The young invalid came on the deck, 
and was evidently the better for the ex- 

riment ; the mercantile personages, 
rom whom I never expected to gain 
much intelligence, talked of the great 
personages of the Stock Exchange ; 
and even the Spanish diplomatists 
might have grown communicative, 
and helped the amusement of the hour, 
but for their cigars; a detestable ap- 
pendage to foreign lips and lungs, and 
which I shall never cease to anathe- 
matize so long as I see it made a sub- 
stitute for thought, civility, and con- 
versation. Difficult is it to know why 
tobacco was ever grown; I can par- 
tially comprehend its use to the savage 
of the American forest, with hunger 
in his heart and ague in his bones. 
I may make some excuse for it in the 
soldier, forced to keep himself awake, 
or half awake, during the tedious 
night, and gnawed alike with empty- 
ness and ennui. But from every 
other hand and mouth, I should wring 


[Oct 
it by the severest wrath of law. IfI 
were a regent or a rajah for a month, 
or a week, I should exterminate the 
plant, and decimate the smokers, 
No spruce apprentice should purchase 
a cigar, under pain of having his ring- 
lets cut off; no exquisite should light 
one, under penalty of being sent to 
the house of correction, and clothed 
in the prison costume. In short, no 
pretender to fashion should be suffered 
to pretend any more, but should serve 
his country, instead of poisoning its 
atmosphere, and work his passage to 
Sydney, instead of performing the 
coxcomb in Bond Street. I should 
make a cigar-war, and would deserve 
a triumph for my patriotism. 

Night.—The Bay of Biscay is keep- 
ing its promise. As we were sitting 
round the tea-table, I felt a sudden 
heave, fortunately started up at the 
instant, and thus escaped the dis- 
charge of the whole tea-urn into my 
lap. The heaving increased —the 
steward ran in to save his very hand- 
some set of French porcelain, and 
the party broke up in consternation. 
I went on deck. 

The evening was threatening. A 
summer storm was evidently coming 
on, and it looked by no means a satis- 
factory night. Of the steamer I had 
no fear—her 300 horse-power might 
tear her through any gale; and, from 
her brisk rising to the surge, she ac- 
tually seemed to enjoy it. I should 
conceive, that if she had been seer 
from the proper point of view, tossing 
the spray from her beams, bounding 
and darting along; if, for instance, 
ballooning party, conducted by the 
gallant Mr Green, had passed over 
her, a couple of miles high in the 
empyrean, they would have taken her 
for a dolphin in full play. The wind 
was from the west, but it was the 
very reverse of a zephyr; it was a 
succession of short, but strong gusts,. 
rushing from huge bloated and bul- 
ging clouds, rolled along the horizon. 
I thought of the bags which the nor- 
thern witches used to sell to the sea 
kings. 

* T’ll give thee a wind.” 

* Thou art kind.” 
Portable storms, marked for exporta- 
tion, like portable gas for ball-rooms 
and tavern dinners. 

The sun was plunging down among 
them like an immense bomb; astreak 
of red light. following it from the 
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zenith to finish the resemblance. All 
above was cloud—all between us and 
the horizon was a war of rough waves, 
rapidly rising into heavy billows. I 
saw that the captain had put on his 
dreadnought—the seamen were pull- 
ing their shovel-hats over their brows. 
Serious signs these. The next symp- 
tom consisted of lashing every thing 
that could be lashed to the deck, and 
a general recommendation to the pas« 
sengers to go down. With this we 
complied ; and in the cabin we found 
the same ner going on. The 
steward and his assistants were tying, 
packing, and gathering up every thing 
moveable. The symptoms of our 
mode of passing the next twenty-four 
hours were any thing but couleur de 
rose. But—as nothing can be more 
disconsolate than sitting still, with 
half a hundred disconsolate faces 
round you, or waiting for bulletins 
from the steward as to your chance 
of ever breakfasting again—after a 
half-hour in this floating purgatory I 
returned to the deck. 

The night had fully kept the pro- 
mise of the evening. The wind, 
though, as the sailors of the watch 
pronounced it, ** not much of a gale,” 
was quite wild enough for me; _ it 
swept in sharp, short gusts, which 
threatened to sweep every thing on 
deck into the ocean. Still we bounded 
along; and as we rushed by bluff 
promontories and pale ridges of cliff, 
touched by a light which came from 
I know not what—for there was no 
moon, and the stars were fairly wash- 
ed out of the sky—I could not help 
congratulating myself on the march 
of machinery ; for if we had been in 
a sailing vessel, we must have gone 
plump on shore. In this contempla- 
tion I spent a couple of as uneasy 
hours as I ever remember; gaining 
no other fruit of being drenched, 

bruised, and chilled, for the night was 
as cold as December, than the con- 
viction that the philosopher was wrong 
who told us, that having companions 
in trouble lightens affliction. If uni- 
versal suffering could have consoled 
me, I should have been remarkably 
comfortable; for the cabins, from 
stem to stern, were one general groan; 
every possible kind of distress, de- 
spair, and agony was in full operation 
under my feet; and as I glanced 
down the skylight, and saw steward, 
stewardess, waiters, and the whole 
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train of supernumerary awkwardness, 
hurrying back and forward among 


wretches, prostrate, struggling, rising, 
falling, exclaiming, and alles a 
came into my mind of scenes not to be 
mentioned to ‘ears polite,” but from 
which I think that Michael Angelo 
himself might have taken a few ima- 

es. I now have no doubt, that, be- 
ore he painted the Sistine Chapel, he 
must have been at sea in a crowded 
packet, with a south-wester blowing 
right on the Adriatic shore. 

But, beyond all question, the voy- 
ager down the Thames knows nothing 
of steam. He may be delighted with 
the pace of fifteen miles an hour, 
skimming along between banks of 
pastas and showy villas; but he 

nows nothing of steam in its gran« 
deur. He should see it in its struggle 
against the tempest—whirling along 
in the Bay of Biscay in the teeth of a 
south-easter, tearing its way through 
surges that seem almost solid, and 
pouring out its long line of fiery va- 

our against a sky as dark as Erebus. 
t is then a magnificent sight—a great 
power controlling what, for thousands 
of years, has been pronounced beyond 
all control, and still greater in its 
prospects. A substantial promise of 
progressive influence over the com- 
forts and necessities of the human 
race ; bringing the remote nigh, mak- 
ing the difficult accessible, equalizing 
the advantages of every region, by 
elevating the scale of them all, and 
having for its especial object that in- 
tercourse of man which is in itself the 
supreme instrument of civilization. 

While I was gazing down at . 
operations of the engine-room, 
heard a sudden cry on deck. All 
was dark as a dungeon; but I could 
just discern a something darker still, 
a huge shapeless mass which seemed 
hanging upon our poop. In another 
moment I felt a tremendous concus- 
sion; we had come into contact with 
a large ship—a fortunate and instan- 
taneous turn of the helm had alone 
saved us from running headlong into 
each other, when the only question 
would have been, which of us must 
go down first. As it was, however, 
all was confusion, with a good deal of 
rough remonstrance on both sides. 
We had nearly lost the only thing 
that we showed above board—our fun- 
nel. Our antagonist had lost ropes, a 
yard, and half amast. Ifwehadnow 
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been favoured with halfan hour’s calm, 
we were angry enough to have gone to 
war with hard words and handspikes ; 
but the tempest would suffer no roar- 
ing there but its own: we were torn 
asunder by a surge that rose nearly 
half-mast high; reminded that we 
had other things to do than waste our 
time in quarrel ; and swept suddenly 
asunder, never to meet again, I pre- 
sume, on the face of the terrestrial 
globe. 

Land.—To return to my cabin was 
impossible after such a crash ; I there- 
fore continued to walk the deck. All 
inclination to enjoy “ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer,” had been shaken out 
of me. At length a grey, feeble 
light made the waves a little more 
visible. Dawn soon came, and the 
steamer rushed up direct to a preci- 

“ pice of black rock, against which the 
ocean was dashing with savage fury. 
But, after afew minutes of dexterous 
navigation, we plunged in through a 
chasm of the huge gloomy wall, while 
the smoke hung following in a long 
line, like the thread pushed through 
the eye of a needle. The comparison 
may not be sublime, but it is true. 
The steamer once inserted into the 
orifice, the rest followed with graphic 
fidelity, 

Vigo lay on the shore before us. 
Here, in other, and more helpless 
times, we should have stayed a week, 
to heal the bruises of our ship and 
ourselves, amuse our idleness, and as- 
certain the witcheries of the popula- 
tion. ‘* Mais a2 present, nous avons 
changé tout cela.” Steam suffers none 

,of the lazy follies of our ancestors. 
Always rapid itself, it is the cause of 
speed in every thing else. The world 

- will live two centuries in one, by its 

hurrying propensities. The captain 
gave us but an hour. We hadscarcely 
time to drink our coffee, when we 
were on board again. But there was 
not much lost to either eye, ear, or 
smell, by this haste. It is enough to 
say, that fish, oil, and garlic, were 
among the least formidable compon- 
ents of the fume that surrounded us 
on all sides. The olfactory organs 
of the Peninsula must be formed on a 
construction wholly their own. I envy 
them not. I rushed up the ship’s side 
to escape ; and would have been re- 
freshed by inhaling bilge water. 
Oporto.—In the evening we were 
off the bar; the tempest had gone 





down. Every thing in the south re- 
sembles the temper of the poems 
mad with rage when an Englishman 
would only be angry; unspeakably 
serene when he would only be quiet. 
The sea had sunk, within the twelve 
hours, to the smoothness of a swan’s 
neck, or a lady’s, perhaps the more 
suitable similitude. The rocks be- 
fore us were clothed with purple, 
shifting in some places to a golden 
yellow; the sun, the greatest of all 
painters, was lavishing his brush upon 
every stone, shell, weed, crag, and 
tree. I never had seen such profu- 
sion of colours before. The wind was 
soft as a whisper—by and by there 
was no wind at all. But what care 
we, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, for trifles like those? The 
quandary which twenty years ago 
would have kept lovers from their 
brides, statesmen from their councils, 
even merchants from their counting- 
houses, or, to complete the climax, an 
Englishman from his whim, was now 
simplicity itself. Instead of linger- 
ing on the face of ocean until a pro- 
pitious gust should come to bear us 
up the narrow and tortuous entrance, 
we dashed in, like the eagle to her 
nest, and in five minutes were in the 
centre of ships at anchor, lofty and 
picturesque buildings ; fine elevations 
of ground covered with gardens; and 
were surrounded by a brown multi- 
tude chattering, smoking, and gri- 
macing, by the ten thousand. Yet of 
the pretty and curious city itself, I 
shall give no description, for I have 
none to give. I saw it only in one 
twilight, and left it behind me in an- 
other. We ran up the river at full 
steam ; landed like troops running to 
an assault, rushed to the hotel, dined 
at full speed, flew to the opera, saw 
“ °L Italianain Algeri” tolerably per-< 
formed, and were delighted with the 
dancing of a prima dansatrice, just ar- 
rived from Milan, handsome enough 
to have played the mother of Cupid, 
and they said, privately married to an 
archduke, after having broke hearts 
and banks without number. The 
Signora Angelica Sismondi was cer- 
tainly a very fine specimen of the 
country of the Muses and Graces; 
with her flashing glances and flying 
feet, she was prodigiously applauded ; 
the ballet was Cupid and Psyche, and 
she was the heroine; Venus now 
being passée in the world, and by no 
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means regarded as sufficiently charm- 
ing for the captivations of a premiére 
danseuse, 

We had scarcely supped, and, I 
believe, had not slept at all, when the 
order came for our return to the ship. 
It was obeyed in all haste; for if 
time and tide, according to the old 
maxim, waits for no man, steam pre- 
cipitates time and tide themselves. 
We had entered Oporto merely to 
deposit the letter-bag, and the morn- 
ing saw us on the glistening waters, 
flying past blue hills, yellow sand, 
and rugged sea-beaten trees, to the 
south, with the rock of Lisbon in 
sight at sundown. * 

' Lisbon.—A league off at sea we 
were surrounded by the shore boats ; 
stout barges manned by bold bronze- 
visaged fellows, half naked, and stun- 
ning us with a jargon of sea language. 
But times are changed since they had 
all passengers at their mercy, and a 
ship struggling with a contrary wind 
might toss for a week in the mouth of 
the Tagus. Among the wonders of 
steam, it has wrought the wonder of 
making the boatmen moderate, every 
where—it would be going too far to 
say honest, for a more thorough set of 
extortioners never existed than the 
whole race who irterpose between the 
packet and the landing place, in every 
port of Christendom, However, the 
steamer has- nearly put down this 
plunder. We were no longer at the 
mercy of those brown-faced collectors 
on the seas; our commerce with them 
was confined to the purchase of fruits ; 
and we dashed on, leaving them be- 
hind in the condition of a highway. 
man who sees a traveller escape at full 
gallop from his clutches. 

The entrance to Lisbon has been 
panegyrized by all the writers of 
tours. I shall therefore leave it to 
those who are fond of telling what all 
the world knows. But the transition 
from the solitary ocean to a crowded 
port—from the monotony of sky and 
sea to the sight of hills covered with 
houses, let them be what houses the 
may ; and from the sight of the lonely 
sailor on his watch, or even the bustle 
of a ship’s crew, to the measureless 
multitude of every grotesque dress, 
visage, shape, and occupation, in a 
great foreign capital—is sufficient to 
account for some of the extravagance 
which colours all descriptions of Lis- 
bon. 







We dashed merrily along ;. swept 
by Belem, which to my glance re- 
sembled more an old Turkish fort 
than any thing Christian, and looked 
a very respectable ruin; wound our 
way through a crowded anchorage, 
passed under the broadsides of half-a- 
dozen ships of war, English, French, 


‘and native, and rejoicingly at last 


found ourselves in a hotel. 

The locale of Lisbon would make 
any city picturesque, for the declivi- 
ties of the ground ranges the streets - 
like the galleries in a theatre. This, 
at a distance, has a stately effect. It 
is almost oriental, or like the fantas- 
tic scenery of a fairy melo-drama. 
But the entrance into the reality of 
things quiets the imagination prodi- 
giously. Dinginess, dilapidation, and 
dirt, are the three presiding genii of 
the Portuguese capital. But let not 
the Portuguese hang down their 
heads; it is much the same in every 
other capital of continental Europe. 
It is only a little more palpable here. 
In fact, nobody seems to think about 
it, and in all probability, nothing short 
of an insurrection would reward any 
attempt, on the part of government, to 
put brooms into the hands of the peo- 
ple of Lisbon. 

We went to the opera. It happen- 
ed to be a gala night, for on this day 
was born, not king or queen, but Saint 
Somebody, whose name figures high 
among the five hundred spiritual pro- 
tectors of Portugal. The theatre was 
therefore fully lighted up. In general, 
its few chandeliers give it the strongest 
resemblance to a large family vault: 
on the present occasion it glittered 
sufficiently. The king and queen were 
present in their box, surrounded in the 


‘ adjoining boxes by a crowd of cham- 


berlains and aides-de-camp, all as ~ 
showy as epaulettes and embroide 
could make them. The opera itse 
was one of Rossini’s, and well per- 
formed. -The art of fiddling never 
fails; dancers swarm over the Conti- 
nent, and whatever becomes of consti- 
tutions, no court of Europe will ever 
undergo the ultimate calamity of being 
without an opera. 

I had the honour of an introduction 
to the box of a noble family, who, 
having emigrated in the general flight 
to the Brazils, had thus seen much of 
the world. They were very polite, 
and to them I owed my kaowloies of 
many of the dark-visaged chevaliers 
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whom I saw round the royal persons. 
But piquant as some of the anecdotes 
were, I make it a rule to betray no 
secrets, and 1 accordingly wiped out 
all the written traces of my brain” 
appertaining to the private histories of 
the circle. Let us come to public 
affairs. 

‘* You have no theatre in England?” 
said the head of the family, a grave 
man covered with orders. 

** Pardon me; we have several in 
London.” 

** It must have been lately, then, for 
I have never heard any of our diplo- 
mats mention them. 

** No! we have had them until the 
people grew tired of them, or they of 
the people. -I left them with open 
doors ; whether they will not be shut 
for life before my return in the next 
month, it is beyond my power to tell. 
But some of them were dying already, 
and all were in a remarkably delicate 
condition. 

“ Ha! how has this catastrophe 
happened? It could not have occurred 
in Portugal. Was it by a revolt, an 

-émeute, a decree of the Church ?" 

* Pardon me; it was by an Act 
-of Parliament.” 

* Astonishing!” 

« By no means. Liberalism in- 
sisted on it that theatres were a mo- 
nopoly, and that all monopoly was 
slavery. It demanded that every man 
should have a right to build a theatre ; 
and that every theatre should have a 
right to play and pillage what it 
liked. The system was popular. 
Theatres sprung up in all corners 
like mushrooms; the good actors 
were scattered ; the bad actors mul- 
tiplied ; the good authors were pil- 
fered, and wrote no more; the bad 
authors had the field to themselves, 
and they sowed it with weeds.” 

*¢ So your national stage is like a 
child with too many nurses?” 

‘* It is a patient doctored to death. 
The most refined necessity of civiliza- 
tion has been given to the care of the 
rabble ; and, like all things in the 
hands of the rabble, has sunk to their 
level. It now teems with the adven- 
tures of thieves and travelling tinkers, 
the heroism of housebreakers, and the 
purity of "—— 

** Well, when the wheel comes 
round ”—— 

* It will never come round. It has 
got into the mire, beyond all extrica- 


tion. It is stuck fast; and will remain 
so until it rots... So much for libe- 
ralism.” 

** Ah, horreur! Do you know that 
it has got so far among us, that a de- 
cree of the Council of State yesterday 
has ordered a yard of lace the less to 
be worn on every coat of the nobi- 
lity ?”’ 

So melancholy an evidence of the 
march of mind put an end to my de- 
clamation ; and I returned to supper 
at the Count's splendid mansion, more 
cured of spleen than ever. 

Lisbon has some noble squares, and 
even some fine streets. I here first 
discovered ‘the value of earthquakes, 
as one does of pestilences in Turkey. 
Nothing is in vain. In England, for 
instance, where they knock down an 
unsightly building when it stands in 
the way of the public; where they 
repair what is reparable, and build 
when building is ry ae have 
no earthquakes. But in the south, 
nothing of this kind would ever be 
done by man—so it is done by na- 
ture. The earthquake sweeps away 
a street, a square, half a city—a space 
is thus cleared which would never 

have been thrown open by pickaxe 
and spade; and the lazy necessities 
of the populace are then at liberty to 
finish the operation. 

At the close of the second day, I 
received notice that our vessel was 
about to start again. I was instantly 
on board ; and, with a burst of smoke 
enough to have suffocated half the 
crowd that lined the shore, we took 
our departure. The aspect of the 
city, as we shot down the river, was 
striking. Lights sparkled from the 
loftier ranges of building. Scanty as 
is the lighting of a Portuguese street, 
their lines were discoverable by the 
illumination above; and as we made 
way; and left the city behind, we saw 
from time to time, by the burst of 
light from gardens, either some spot 
of suburban festivity, or the féte of 
some noble owner lavishing its splen- 
dours on the sky and the wave. At 
length light and sound died away to- 
gether, and we swept on, swift and 
lonely, with no companion but the 
moon. 

Seville.—As my time was limited, 
and a pilot-boat came running along- 
side of us off the mouth of the Gua 
alquivir, I thought that this oppor- 
tunity of seeing the most Spanish of 
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Spanish cities was. not to be lost. I 
threw my portmanteau on board ac- 
cordingly, and steered for the shore. 
The Guadalquivir is now navigated 
by a steam-boat which comes from 
Cadiz, freighted with fish, draperies, 
and washerwomen, and carries back 
monks in return. 

Our party was sufficiently festive. 
We had hebl-o-déwen guitar players 
on board; a travelling Italian with 
dancing dogs; a primo tenore, with 
his wife—a handsome, and by no means 
timid daughter of the muses; and 
some officers of the royal regiment of 
Aleantara, who paid unremitting ho- 
mage to her charms. We had a 
dance on the deck when the sun had 
sunk low enough to admit of our en- 
joying the open air, without being 
burned to the ground. The senora 
did us the honour to sing a seguidilla. 
A few bottles of tolerable sherry, 
brought on deck by the captain, re- 
conciled us all to the casualties of a 
world of change; and when we ar- 
rived at the city at last, there was a 
general exclamation of surprise at the 
shortness of the voyage. 

The Guadalquivir, in winter, is a 
broad and powerful stream; in sum- 
mer it is, like all the rivers of an ab- 
sorbing soil and a fiery climate, con- 
siderably diminished in volume. Still 
it continues a formidable current to 
the country boats, which can make 
their way only by towing. Steam, 
however, puts an end to all perplexi- 
ties of the old school, and we skimmed 
along, leaving the national fleet of 
Seville to follow at its leisure. The 
banks of the river have but a small 
share of beauty in the earlier part of 
the ascent—they are flat, marshy, 
and uncultivated; but about half way 
to the city they improve. , The olive 
begins to cover the rising grounds 
with its grey foliage; fields of Indian 
corn, a remarkably beautiful vegeta- 
tion, spread like sheets of emerald to 
the horizon; further on, fields of the 
tornato, and gardens thicken in the 
landscape, until, within a few leagues 
of the gates, we see the luxuriance of 
Andalusia. 

Seville is a noble city, but a city of 
priests. Every thing bears the stamp 
of a powerful and pervading church. 
Even the people have a look of pro- 
fessional gravity—with some very 
palpable exceptions, I own, but still 
the general impression is ecclesiastical. 
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Bells. are chiming from morning till 
night; devotees are pacing from one 
shrine to another; the women cast 
their fine eyes on the ground with a 
double portion of prudery, if this be 
not the more consummate coquetry ; 
the monk seems in his element;—in 
short, it is impossible to doubt that 
this city is the paradise of the priest- 
hood, Even the very watchman, who 
in any other part of Spain would cry 
*sereno,” (a fine night,) in Seville 
cries, * Ave Maria purissima!” 

One of my first visits was to the 
cathedral, a magnificent building, and 
decorated with all the marbles, gild- 
ing, statues, and pictures which south- 
ern devotion lavishes on its temples. 
I here had a short dialogue with a 
monk, who volunteered, with great 
courtesy of manner, to show the 
stranger the wonders of the edifice. 

As I was striding along the spacious 
and stately aisle, to see the monument 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of that 
still greater name, Columbus, I acci- 
dentally stopped to glance at some 
singularly grotesque sculptures on the 
wall, above the tomb of some saint 
whose name I had never heard before. 
I asked his title. My cicerone was 
instantly on the alert. He had evi-« 
dently read the heretic in my smile. 

** You see there,” said he, * the ad- 
vantage of our style of adorning our 
churches. In other religions, you may 
enter the churches of a whole city, and 
know no more of Christianity from 
them than if you were in a mosque.” 

“* Undoubtedly, reverend father, if 
Christianity is to be learned only 
from walls.” 

* No, no; I do not mean that. But 
when the impression has been made 
from the altar and the pulpit, it is then 
reinforced by the walls.” 

“* Yet, reverend father, is there not 
some possibility that the two impres- 
sions may clash—that you may think 
more of the image than of the idea; 
or that, for instance, in the superb pic- 
tures of the Madonna before us at this 
moment, you may forget the merits of 
the saint in the beauty of the woman?” 

** Yes; but we are fortified, and we 
know the history. It is therefore ime 
possible that we can regard the Queen 
of Heaven as a mere woman, however 
beautiful.” 

«* There, then, is the whole point of 
the question. The natural effect of 
the picture is, to draw down to earth 
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the imagination which your object is 


to raise to heaven. The handsomer 
the picture, it is only the more human: 
thus the more perfect the work of art 
is before you, the less you think of 
any thing else; and you are absorbed 
in the charms of mere flesh and blood, 
while your purpose is spirituality 
alone.” 

‘¢ Well; are pictures and statues, 
then, of no use whatever? You have 
them of your family, of your friends, 
and of memorable men.” 

«¢ But the object there is not to re- 
inforce the merits, but to retain the 
recollection. We feel an interest in 
the features of those whom we loved 
on earth, because we know them to be 
the features. We value the bust or 
the portrait of the great man, because 
we know it, from either recollection or 
authority, to be the true resemblance. 
Let them be imaginary, and we lose 
all value for them, except, perhaps, as 
works of art,—the whole value which 
can possibly belong to the pictures and 
statues of virgins and saints, dead ages 
ago, without any possibility of our dis- 
covering a resemblance;” 

* At all events, our history pieces 
give the events of Scripture to the 
eye.” 

«‘ They may; but those events are 
better given in the Scripture itself. 
The great object of Scripture is doc- 
trine. This is wholly lost in painting 
or sculpture. Events*are but sub- 
sidiary, and even those are humiliated 
by the most powerful effort of the pen- 
cil. What great painter could ever 
satisfy the mind with the countenance 
of the Messiah? What could Raphael, 
or Rubens, make of the greatest event 
of Scripture or human history—the 
Crucifixion?” 

** You see what Velasquez has made 
of it?” 

(A magnificent picture, by the prince 
of Spanish painters, hung opposite to 
the spot where we were standing.) 

** He has made a noble group, un- 
doubtedly ; but I see only man, after 
all. Painting has done its utmost; 
but it cannot give the mystery, the 
supernatural grandeur, or the spiritual 
feeling. And thus it fails in the only 
object for which such a scene ought to 
be shaped to the eye.” 

«* But we know the history already, 
and the picture gives it additional 
force.” 

“No; it degrades the history. 
Where the event is expressly declared 
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that can exalt the mind of man, and 
involving the most boundless results, 
the picture gives, and can give, no 
more than the forms of three human 
beings dying in agony—and the agony 
before us, I admit, is most powerfully 
delineated ; but if we would recognize 
the real greatness of the scene, we 
must turn from the picture, and fill 
our thoughts with the narrative.” 

*¢ Still, Senor Ingles, if those things 
are unnecessary for intelligent per- 
sons, like him whom I have the ho- 
nour of addressing, (I bowed to the 
compliment,) you will acknowledge 
that they are of use to the common 
people?” 

‘¢ They amuse them.” 

‘‘ But they instruct them. For in- 
stance, if a stranger goes into one of 
the churches of your Protestant coun- 
try, it is impossible for him to know . 
of what religion are the people.” 

‘: If he goes into one of our churches 
at the time of their worship, he will 
be under no doubt on the subject. If 
he goes into one of them at other 
times, I admit that he will not have 
the indulgence of criticising paintings, 
even as you and I, reverend father, 
are doing at this moment. A church 
cannot be exalted by being turned in- 
to a picture gallery.” 

**No, no; you mistake me, Senor 
Ingles. Our pictures are not to amuse 
the eye, but to edify the heart. For 
example, when our people hear the 
miracles and sufferings of the saints 
read from the altar, they look upon 
these fine works of the arts, and feel 
the full impression of the truth.” 

‘* Pardon me; the eye and the 
mind cannot be fully employed toge- 
ther. The gaze round the walls of a 
church, cfowded with the splendid la- 
bours of the pencil or the chisel, must 
be a gaze of curiosity, until it become 
a gaze of indolence. The.eye will 
wander, and the mind wander along 
with it. The finer the works of art 
the more absorbing will be the look, 
until your church is only a picture 
gallery, and your worshippers only 
idlers the more or less idle, and con- 
noisseurs the more or less skilled in 
the merits of form and colouring.” 

“Then you would not have any 
statues or pictures in churches? You 
would throw away all the influence 
which external things have on the 
mind ?” ; 
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arguer, and deserve a fair answer. 
You will not put me in the Inquisi- 
tion. I cannot see the advantage of 
either. A church is not a palace. In 
the palace, we may open our eyes and 
enjoy the world. In the church, we 
should shut them, and forget the world. 
The only temple constructed by Divine 
command, and by. that command made 
most magnificent, had neither picture 
nor statue. The Divine prohibition 
was strong against all attempts to re- 
inforce the impression of Deity by 
human skill. usic, gold, embroid- 
ery were all allowed; but nothing 
that could form an image to the eye. 
Yet, the Jew was by nature as suscep- 
tible as the Spaniard or the Italian. 
But he was guarded by the highest of 
all authorities against a practice which 
might, in one instance, betray him in- 
to substituting the form before his eye 
for the impression that ought to be be- 
fore his mind, and in the other, might 
enfeeble the dignity of supernatural 
transactions into the commonplace of 
things of the hour.” 

** Well then,” said my cicerone, 
fighting to the last, “have all past 
ages been in the wrong, all our wise 
men been fools, and all our vast ex- 
penditures of time and money been 
thrown away? What are we to do 
with our pictures ?” 

‘** Sell them, and whitewash your 
walls.” This was too much for his 
philosophy. The good father lifted 
up his hands and eyes, But ourcon- 
versation changed. We talked of 
Queen Christina’s beauty, General 
Espartero’s epaulettes ; and the grand 
fiesta, for which a whole legion of 
carpenters were fitting up benches in 
the area of the cathedral. 

But before he attended me to the 
door, I desired to see the monument 
of the greatest man of Spanish annals ; 
Columbus. 

“Let me first show you the monu- 
ment of the greatest sovereigns.” He 
led me to the spot where the remains 
of Ferdinand and Isabella repose un- 
der a mass of marble. The spirit of 
scepticism was on me to-day, and I 
could not help thwarting a little the 
panegyric in which he wrapped the 
memory of the last conquerors of the 
Moors. 

“Yet, Senor Padre, would it not. 
have been just as well if they had left 
the infidels where they found them? 
Their conquest only stripped the land 
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ofa million of remarkably industrious, 
remarkably ingenious, and remark- 
ably brave people, to fill their place 
with a population of idlers; deprived 
Spain of a race, foremost in the civil- 
ization of their day ; and threw theking- 
dom into a state of poverty in all that 
relates to the arts and manufactures, 
from which it has never recovered. 

** Yes, but what are manufactures 
to the faith? We freed Spain from 
incorrigible infidels.” 

“¢ Yes, reverend father; but, instead 
of plundering and banishing them, 
would it not have been better to have 
made the experiment of converting 
them?” 

We now stood before the monument 
of Columbus, if monument that is to 
be called which is nothing more than 
a simple slab of stone, with the words : 

** A Castilla y Leon 
Nuevo mondo dio Colon.” 
“To Castile and Leon, Colon (the 
Spanish name of the great navigator, ) 
gave anew world.” Here I thought 
that the national taste for pomp might 
have exhibited a little of its display. 
And yet, though nothing but the most 
extraordinary negligence could have 
suffered Columbus to be forgotten, 
where such lavish expenditure was 
wasted on princes and saints of 
equally doubtful reputation, it was 
perhaps better as it was, than that the 
most illustrious man of his age should 
be heaped*over with the monsters in 
which sepulchral sculpture takes such 
strange delight. The form of a hero 
and a sage would have been ill placed 
among heathen gods and goddesses, 
emblems of fate and fortune ; or some 
still more extravagant figures of the - 


‘ native legend. The name of Colum- 


bus is enough for his glory; though 
its neglect, in the midst of prodigal 
ornament loading the memories of the 
obscure; is a stigmaon Spain. The 
remains of this memorable man, how- 
ever, are not buried here. After a 
variety of removals, in which they 
voyaged almost as much as he had done 
in his lifetime, they were laid in the 
cathedral of the Havannah. The 
priests ought, at least, to have canon- 
ized him. He would have done honour 
to the national calendar. 

In Spain they turn day into night, 
or rather they turn our northern 
twelve hours into two days. They 
rise early, and go to sleep in the middle 
of the day. At noon all lite stops, in 
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the south, nearly as much as if it were 
midnight over the land. Towards 
sunset all rise again, and begin a new 
existence, which lasts till actual mid- 
night, and sometimes later. A short 
sleep then hushes the dancing, talking, 
and guitaring world, and the day of 
life begins again. 

Yet this style has its advantages. 
In the first place, it is remarkably pic- 
turesque. All the contrivances here 
are for diminishing the excessive tem- 

erature, and enabling people to 

reathe with the thermometer at 100 
in the shade! In all the better order 
of establishments, the construction is 
Moorish. An outer gate leading to a 
court ; apartments opening into this 
court; a gallery above, round which 
range the sleeping-rooms ; a fountain 
playing in the centre of a marble pave- 
ment, and delightfully cooling the air ; 
seats placed round the fountain for the 
family, on which they work, talk, or 
lounge, during the hours between the 
siesta and the very simple meal. The 
open court itself suggests a striking 
species of decoration. A canvass roof 
drawn over it converts it into a noble 
saloon. The canvass, sometimes dyed 
of various colours, and sometimes 
painted, gives the most pleasing re- 
semblance of a palatial cieling, or.a 
sky, and that sky crowded with winged 
genii, floating cupids, angels reposing 
on purple clouds, or nymphs enjoying 
sport or slumber among rivers and 
gardens in regions above the world. 
The pillars of the court are not un- 
frequently hung with paintings,—ta- 
pestry is suspended from the gallery 
above —rich furniture, embroidered 
chairs and sofas, are placed along the 
cool marble floor, which itself is often 
very beautifully wrought and colour- 
ed; and the whole, when the family 
happen to receive visitors, and, of 
course, are in full costume, is among 
the most graceful and novel exhibi- 
tions that can be seen in Europe. It 
is to be observed, however, that all 
this is borrowed from the infidel ; that 
nothing of the kind is to be found in 
Italy, hot as its summer is; and that, 
if Spain had not been for 500 years in 
the possession of a colony whom the 
Spaniard pronounces barbarians, Se- 
ville would never have enjoyed the 
simplest, yet prettiest contrivance in 
the world, for breathing fresh air in a“ 
climate that would try the tempera- 
ment of a salamander. Of course, 
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when night falls, and lights come, the 
saloon is prettier still. Seen through 
the gate, I know nothing which gives 
more the idea of a fairy scene, or 
rather of those glittering Arabian 
JSétes which figure in the ‘ Thousand 
and One Nights,” when the traveller, 
after wandering in the desert, or toil- 
ing his dreary way among the prison- 
like streets of Bagdad, suddenly comes 
in sight of some palace-saloon, where 
“Tzoah, the dulcimer player, was 
witching the souls of Haroun Alra- 
schid and the fair Sherene.” I admit 
that all are not like this; but the 
style, the general elegance, and the 
general impression, are singularly at- 
tractive to a northern eye. 

On the whole, life in the south 
makes one moralize on the question, 
whether the Englishman does not take 
too much trouble to be happy ; whe- 
ther, in fact, he does not make a grand 
mistake by the road. How the majo- 
rity of the Spanish families contrive 
to exist, I must acknowledge to be 
altogether beyond my comprehension. 
They have comparatively no com- 
merce, no manufactures, no mines, 
none of the customary English re- 
sources for competence. The women 
are like the lilies of the field—they 
toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet no one seems to want any thing. 
They dress well, often exquisitely ; 
they live in a round of society ; there 
are more balls, more evening parties, 
more of the gayeties of life, in a single 
Spanish city, than in all England from 
north to south. Among the men, the 
professions produce scarcely a subsist- 
ence. The army is the chief resource ; 
yet the pay of the army scarcely sup- 
plies the uniform. The estates of the 
gentry are generally small. The 
church, though well endowed, can pro- 
vide for but a few of the younger po- 
pulation; and vet there is nothing of 
that cloudy brow which one meets so 
constantly in England. It is true, 
that in the domestic life of the Spa- 
niard there is but little ostentation ; 
that, with the exception of the highest 
rank, dinners are never given to stran- 
gers; that a “ banquet,” such as ex- 
hibits itself so frequently on the tables 
even of the obscure among us, with its 
turtle and venison, its claret and 
champagne, would Startle even the 
grandee; and that the yecessaries of 
life are cheap in the south—still the 
contrast is so complete, that I feel un- 
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able to solve the problem. The Spa- 
niard is certainly the happier of the 
‘two. However his day be spent, his 
evening is cheerful. He meets plea- 
sant people in the spirit of pleasant- 
ness ; instead of moping over a solitary 
fire, or making the last hours of the 
day only a repetition of the labours of 
the former, he changes the scene alto- 
gether, takes his way to the house of 
some of those numerous families who 
throw open their doors for the evening, 
enjoys music, if young joins the dance, 
if more mature shares the conversation, 
if older still looks on, and is amused by 
seeing the youth, beauty, and anima- 
tion of the rising age. In England, 
we have tried the converzasione, but 
it has; not succeeded in brighten- 
ing the face of society. The reason 
is, that it has been too rarely adopted. 
It must be general to be effective. 
Englishmen must be content with 
simplicity of life before they can sub- 
mit themselves to a system in which a 
cup of coffee is the limit of social lux- 
ury. Then they will, perhaps, com- 
prehend the mystery which in Spain 
makes happiness. 

After one of those pleasant even- 
ings, I took a reluctant leave of “ Se- 
villa la Santissima,” and with an eye 
long fixed on its domes and towers, 
silvered by a harvest moon, I glided 
down the Guadalquivir. 

As I proposed to visit Cadiz, on 
my way to Gibraltar, I waited at the 
mouth of the river for the steam-boat ; 
but in the mean time met a party 
from the garrison, who were on their 
way to visit the vineyards which sup- 
ply the world with sherry. 

Xeres.—It was impossible to be so 
near the birthplace of our favourite 
wine, without paying it a visit. My 
arrangements were soon made, and 
we set off for the vineyards. The 
road, like every other b — in 
Spain, for we soon struck off the 
Camino Real, was nearly in the 
same condition in which it had been 
left: by the deluge. Yet, it had the 
additional evil of being a mass of dust, 
which half-choked our horses and 
ourselves. At length, after being 
literally roasted as much as it was 
possible for a human being to be 
roasted without actual burning alive, 
a gush of fresh air blew aside the 
white and smoke-looking cloud, and 
we found ourselves on the edge of the 
handsome valley in which Xeres lies. 
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The scene would have been valuable 


to a painter, for it was calm and quiet, 


yet rich and diversified. Mountains 
are to be seen every where in Spain, 
and the hills of Xeres are lovely ele- 
vations, clothed and dressed in alt 
glowing colours; the vine taking the 
chief place. 
more lively order than one generally 
meets in Spanish travel; and heat, 
dust, and weariness, might have re- 
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The inn in Xeres is of a - 


conciled us to much worse treatment 


in bed and board. 

Our next day’s movement was to 
one of the principal vineyards, where 
we found the whole process of the 
prerere cess at least, for the wine 

arvest, in full operation; the height 
of the season being in October, but 
the gathering going on partially for a 
month before, and a month after. 

We were accompanied over the 
vineyard by a countryman of our own, 
a gentlemanlike and very obliging 
personage. The finest sherry is made 
of a heavy, brownish grape, not very 
palateable, and altogether inferior to 
all its family as a table-fruit. Trade, 
somehow or other, seems to have a 
natural propensity to teach tricks; 
and it seems that the grave Spaniard 
has his little secrets in abundance in 
the vintage. Perhaps pure wine 
scarcely ever finds its way into any 
market in Europe. Too much sun, 
or too little, greatly affects the pro- 
duce of the vine, yet the quantity of 
fluid is always the same; and if ten 
times more were called for by the 
well-paying thirst of England, there 
cannot be a doubt that the vines would 
be called on for the increased supply, 
and the vintners would do their duty 
accordingly : not a bottle the less 
would exist. So much for the sym- 
pathies of trade. 

I say nothing of the process by 
which this charming beverage is pre- 
pared for so many lips of the lovely 
and the sage. It is proverbially dan- 
gerous to look too closely into any of 
the sat for the tastes of man 
on the continent. It may be enough 
to say, that the second pressing of the 
grape in the tubs is named aqua pies, 
(feet-water.) The juice is then put 
into casks, with the bung open, till 
March; about May, it is put into 
other casks, to undergo a gentler fer- 
mentation ; about October, it is chan- 
ged a third time. Early, next year, 
it is shifted once more, and then 
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if the taste be not satisfactory, it is 
brandied. 

The Amantillado borrows its name 
from the Cordovan mantilla, a rich 
wine, rare, and in great repute with 
those who are able to buyit. The 
Amantillado is a kind of accidental 
produce. No grower is sure that,his 
grapes will give him Amantillado un- 
til he sees it sparkling in his cask. It 
seems made to perplex the gravity of 
the Don, and as effectually answers 
the purpose after it comes on the ta- 
ble as before. But there are sherries 
of a higher rank still, which are 
scarcely ever brought even to England, 
rich-bodied wines, which, by age, 
grow actually too strong for drinking, 
and command a remarkable price. 
The reason, however, of their reten- 
tion at home is, their value in making 
their inferior fellows fit to go abroad. 
The rich, in this instance, benevo- 
léntly assists the poor. The full-fla- 
voured wine gives a share of its ex- 
cellence to the meagre; and a quart 
of this nectar communicates life to a 
hogshead of humbler name. In Eng- 
land, on the few occasions when it 
has appeared, which were only when 
it emerged from the general breaking 
up of some dead epicure’s cellar, it 
has been sold at six guineas the bottle. 

But Xeres does honour to the vine 
by her vaults ; yet the name is unsuit- 
iis. The bdodegas are not vaults, 
but wine palaces, vast buildings, in 
which the wines live above ground. 
The visitor is not marched, as among 
us, through a dim, damp, heavy-smell- 
ing catacomb, lighted by a few fu- 
nereal lamps; but he boldly marches 
through noble streets, of which the 
inhabitants are pipes of sherry. You 
see them enjoying the light of day, 
and preparing to set out to see the 
world. Every avenue, too, has its 
patron saint ; and the calendar gravely 
furnishes names to the miles of casks 
which are ‘preparing to wash the 
throats, and stimulate the social hours 
of heretics all over the globe. But 
this deviation changed my final route. 
It was easier now to get to the garri- 
son than to Cadiz, and I determined 
to strike across the country. 

Gibraltar.—I left Xeres early in 
the morning, and, in company with 
an officer of the Spanish staff, com- 
menced my journey for Gibraltar. 
The road was mountainous for the 
first few leagues, aud probably bore a 
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very sufficient resemblance to its op- 
peers: Barbary, whose mountains soon 


egan to loom out from mists which I . 


at first inadvertently took for snow:; 
however, a few touches of the sun 
melted them, and tipped the pinnacles 
with gold. My companion, on the 
way, pointed out the plain where the 
Arabs crushed the Gothic dynasty,— 
a blow from which King Roderic 
never recovered, though, in the gene- 
ral opinion, he is still alive, and wan- 
dering about the country waiting the 
favourable moment. to renew the en- 
gagement and fight his way to the 
throne again. It is rather curious to 
find two nations who hate each other 
so patriotically as the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, making up their minds to 
be fools on the same point, and to be 
both looking for fugitive kings, Ro- 
deric and Sebastian. It is to be 
hoped that they will appear: they are 
sure to be received with equal accla- 
mation. 

Yet it must be owned, that the Por- 
tuguese belief is the more consistent of 
the two; for Sebastian left no relic of 
himself, while Roderic’s head was cut 


off and sent by his victor salted to the 


caliph. This, however, does not pre- 
vent the belief in his existence ; and, 
in Spain, it certainly has no right to 
prevent any thing of the kind,—a 
country in which so many teeth and 
toe-nails of dead men work so many 
miracles, may well admit the possibi- 


lity of walking to a throne in Madrid, , 


after having been sent pickled in a box 
to Morocco. There is no imaginable 


reason that what has happened hun-. 


dreds of times to nuns and friars, may 
not, once in the world, be allowed to 
a king. 

Travelling in Spain is rather a deli- 
cate affair since the war. Andthough 
Andalusia has not figured remarkably 
in heroism, it is sufficiently abundant 
in highway robbery. As we were 
passing a ravine, two or three lazy- 
looking fellows started to their feet ; 
and, as we put spurs to our horses, 
seemed rather disappointed at our hav- 
ing passed them without paying a toll. 
But one ruffian, nimbler than the 
other, made a rush at my bridle. I 
had no weapon but a stout English 
whip; and, if a Spanish hide is ca- 
pable of feeling its application, I admi- 
nistered a lesson which he must have 
remembered long. He fell off, after 
this discipline, and we rode forward. 
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But another ruffian had by this time 
got to the top of a rising ground, and 
was evidently making signals. 

‘“« Adelante,” said my companion, 
“in half-an-hour, with hard riding, 
we may be in Medina Sidonia.” 

« Forward, then,” was my answer. 

But the path grew more precipi- 
tous, the wood thicker, and my only 
wonder began to be, that, if we were 
to be waylaid at all, the business was 
not begun already. A turning of the 
road showed us our situation more 
exactly. Ona hill on the horizon lay 
Medina Sidonia, where we meant to 
take up our quarters for the night. 
But, within a dozen yards of the spot 
where we were, stood a group of as 
thorough-looking ruffians as ever 
sacked a traveller. We were, totally 
unarmed, and resistance must be 
ridiculous against knives and muskets, 
for every one of them had a weapon. 
Yet they were evidently rather cau- 
tious of coming to close quarters, 
probably from seeing at once that I 
was English, and having a peculiar 
dread of the infallible pistols, which 
every Englishman is supposed, in 
Spain, to carry, from his cradle! 
But, as my friend was the better 
linguist of the two, I sent him for- 
ward to parley. His bargaining was 
unsuccessful ; the fellows, after say- 
ing that they were officers of the 
customs, then guerillas, and finally 
admitting that they were banditti, 
gave in their ultimatum, which was 
no less than that we should give them 
our horses, money, in: short, every 
thing but our lives, and this not un- 
likely to be thrown into the bargain 
if necessary. 
summarily rejected, and we prepared 
to make a dash through them, while 
they were grouped together for ne- 
gotiation. This was, I own, a des- 
perate measure, and would have pro- 
bably finished in our necks being 
broken down some precipice, or our 
being shot; for practice has made 
them first-rate marksmen. A few 
uneasy minutes followed. But sud- 
denly I saw the whole set start away, 
and scatter among the rocks in all 
directions. Now was our time. I 
called out to ride boldly ; clapped in 
the spurs, and reached the head of 
the road. There the problem was 
solved. A patrol of cavalry was slow- 
ly moving up to the pass; and the 
first shot would have doubtless 
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Some scout 
had seen their advance ; and the ban- 
ditti postponed the adventure to a 
more convenient season. 

We now climbed, with light hearts, 
but weary horses, up the long, rugged, 
r.ony hill, on whose brow the city 
hangs, seemingly ready to slip down 
like an avalanche. 

The Moors must have been a re- 
markably different race from the pre- 
sent lords of the soil. The Spaniard 
never builds any thing except a ca-. 
thedral, and even that he has given 
up for a couple of centuries. But 
the Moor was an indefatigable layer 
of stone upon stone. No man ever 
had the bump of edification, the organ 
of brick and mortar, more prominent- 
ly developed in his os frontis. Palace, 
temple, tomb, tower, all were alike to 
him ; valley, plain, and hill-pass has his 
vestiges: he was constantly employ- 
ed in leaving memorials of his taste, 
his toil, his genius, and his wealth, of 
which the Spaniard was to be the re- 
siduary legatee. I again say, how 
unlucky for Europe was the transfer 
which sent this indefatigable artist 
and artizan to scorch in the deserts 
of Tunis, to which, by a curious fa- 
tality, almost the whole of the Spa- 
nish Moors took their unhappy way, 
and put in his place the laziest and 
most self-satisfied serf on the surface 
of the globe | 

My fellow-traveller was an Italian, 
who had taken service in the Spanish 
engineers, and had seen the last years 
of the “* War of Glory,” as he called 
the Wellington war in the Peninsula. 
What is uppermost in one’s mind will 
naturally flow over, and, as I had no 
fear of hurting the nationality of my 
intelligent companion, I spoke rather 
freely of the indolence of the people. 
The subject was natural enough, 
when we were riding over vast dis- 
tricts of the most obvious fertility, but 
which seemed totally abandoned to 
nature. 

“‘ I have lived long enough among 
Spaniards,” said he, “ to know that 
they are to be judged of only by cir-: 
cumstances. They have extraordi- 
nary sensibilities to enjoyment, and 
those make all men fond of ease.. But 
they have also extraordinary faculties, 
and those have only to find their na- 
tural encouragement, to astonish Eu- 
rope.” 

We were interrupted by a clang of: 
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drums, from a party who, headed by 
a priest carrying an image, furmed a 
long procession along the plain. 
They were going to a chapel of one 
of the saints, on the mountain-pass of 
the La Trocha, then some miles in 
front. The party were in their holi- 
day clothes,'and both men and women 
looked peculiarly showy. 

** See that maza,” (youth,) said the 
Italian ; “and see whether any other 
peasant of Europe dresses with more 
variety, yet more taste!" 

The case was one in point ; for the 
young man to whom he pointed glit- 
tered in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, yet without any peculiar gaudi- 
ness. His head was covered with a 
light-blue Andalusian cap, thrown on 
one side, with an air of rakishness ; 
his jacket was of purple velvet, with 
sines of filigree silver buttons ; ‘he 
wore a crimson sash; his breeches 
were of green velvet, embroidered 
down the sides ; his stockings were a 
pale pink, and his half-boots fawn 
colour! And all this was upon a slight 
and well-proportioned figure, with a 
dark but very expressive physiognomy. 
Altogether, he looked perfectly. like 
one of the figures in a ballet at the 
Opera. And he was only one of 
many as showily dressed, but with all 
varieties of colour in their costume. 

“That fellow looks like a fop,” 
said the officer, ‘and yet he is not 
one—he dresses in conformity to his 
own taste. And with all this love for 
show, he will walk you twenty leagues 
a-day, or run them by the side of 
your horse, if you please. An onion, 
a piece of bread, and a cup of water, 
will feed him for four-and-twenty 
hours. If he finds officers. to lead him, 
he will fight like a good soldier ; 
though undoubtedly, if he finds his 
officers slack in the front, there is no 
man quicker in finding his way to the 
rear. All depends on circumstances.” 

« Then you think that the Spaniards 
have a card to play yet in the great 
game of nations ?” 

“ I cannot say that ; but this I say, 
that if a Spanish monarch shall ever 
know how to play the game, nature 
has provided him with an excellent 


hand. Let me tell you what once 
happened to myself :— 

** On the occupation of Madrid by 
Wellington, I had been sent from 
Cadiz with despatches, announcing 
the concentration of the French ar- 
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mies, for the purpose of overwhelming 
the force under General Hill, left in 
possession of the capital. I still re- 
member those times, with a high de- 
gree of self-congratulation at even the 
small share which my services had in 
them. But I was delighted at the 
appearance of the British troops. I 
had seen the finest armies of the Con- 
tinent—the Prussian, Austrian, and 
even the French, under the eye of 
Napoleon himself; but I have never 
seen troops which gave me so much 
the conception of the thorough soldier 
as yours. The men on parade, neither 
stiff nor lounging; on the march, 
steady ; and in manceuvring, at once 
rapid and regular. As for our own 
soldiers, they were without pay—of 
course in rags, and of course careless 
and undisciplined ; though this I will 
contend for them, that, when properly 
commanded, they are brave. My 
orders were to return to Cadiz as soon 
as possible. Following the troops for 
some leagues on their route towards 
Portugal, I turned off, and made the 
best of my way to Andalusia. This 
was but a short excursion, however ; 
for a party of Soult’s hussars, ranging 
the country for forage, gave chase to 
me—my horse was brought down by 
a shot, and I was made prisoner, along 
with the dragoon who attended me. 
On being brought to the colonel of 
the hussars, I received the startling 
intelligence, that my uniform was not 
to protect me; that, as an Italian 
born, I was a subject of the Emperor ; 
and that, on my arrival at head-quar- 
ters, I must make up my mind to be 
shot. I knew remonstrance to be 
useless, and therefore made none. In 
a few hours after my capture, I was 
accordingly sent forward to Soult. If 
he had been on the spot, I suppose 
my fate would have been settled at 
once, by bullet; but by the time I 
arrived at what had been his position, 
the general had gone in pursuit of the 
retreating force, and I was ordered to 
follow him. On setting out, I found 
that my dragoon, in the confusion of 
the time, had been overlooked, and 
contrived to make his escape; but, 
with six hussars in charge of me, all 
hope of that kind was idle in my in- 
stance, and we went on till nightfall. 
We had just reached the entrance of 
one of the little villages where my 
escort had intended to put up for the 
night, when a shot whistled past me, 
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and struck the hussar who led m 
horse by the bridle. He fell. I too 
advantage of the moment, and rode 
for my life. Ishould probably have 
distanced my pursuers, had my way 
been over clear ground; but some of 
the French baggage had broken down 
in the street, and, just at the instant 
when I thought myself on the point of 
getting into the open country, I 
came at full speed, in the dark, against 
an overturned ammunition. waggon, 
which brought my horse headlong to 
the ground. The hussars now came 
up, and I was their prisoner again. 
But the accident changed their plan 
of quarters; for, finding that the 
French had completely passed through 
the village, and the inhabitants ex- 
hibiting the usual Spanish wrath at 
the sight of the troops of Napoleon, 
the corporal in command resolved not 
to trust himself and his prisoner to 
the chances of a rescue before morn. 
We were moved forward, to make 
our bivouac under the first thicket ; 
but after a league or two, a peasant, 
whom we found, as he told us, hurry- 
ing to bring a priest to a dying man 
on the road, offered to conduct us to 
a fouda, where ‘ we might be sure of 
forage for our horses, straw for our 
beds, and a good omelet and jug of 
wine for our supper.’ 

«* The hussars at once agreed that 
this was better than the bivouac, and 
we followed the guide. The house 
was about a league further, and it was 
midnight when we reached it, as the 
road was remarkably intricate, and 
the soldiers were often obliged to dis- 
mount and lead their horses. In fact, 
we were all nearly asleep. The in- 
tolerable heat of the day, and the 
length of the journey, had made us 
willing to accept of much worse ac- 
commodations than we found. But 
the fouda seemed to have been just 
deserted. The arrival of a French 
detachment at that house, or at any, 
was certainly not calculated to quiet 
the minds of the people; and the 
family, on hearing our horses’ feet, 
had probably fled to the neighbouring 
cork-wood. 

‘* But our guide wanted no assistance, 
he did the honours of the empty inn 
with remarkable activity, cooked our 
omelet, found out the cellar, spread 
our table and attended it, as if he had 
been all his life a waiter. The hus- 
gars enjoyed the wine, and drank Jike 
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thirsty soldiers, As I saw jug after 
jug swallowed down, I began to think 
of escape, and once glided towards the 
door. But discipline had not been al- 
together forgotten, for there I saw 
one of the party under arms, standing 
as sentinel, with the horses tied up 
beside him. Finding this attempt. 
desperate, I sat down at the table, 
called for more wine, and proposed a 
song. The peasant had a guitar 
which hung on the wall put into his 
hand, and he was ordered to exert his 
talent on pain of death. He played 
and sung, after some protestation, and 
did both tolerably. The corporal 
then exhibited his own taste, in a camp 
ditty, which produced roars of laugh- 
ter from his comrades. I was spared, 
as they said that I might wish to 
keep my voice for the “ juge” to- 
morrow. At length, when wine and 
song had carried us far towards morn- 
ing, the corporal proposed that we 
should all go to rest. The peasant, 
on this, proposed a bumper to “ the 
good cause,’ and bringing a large 
measure on the table, he filled a gub- 
let for each, and handed it round. As 
I put out my hand to receive the one 
intended for me, he stumbled, and the 
floor received the whole. At this 
moment, the thought struck me, that 
I had seen the face before, but it was 
so begrimed with dirt, and altogether 
so dark, that I was unable to form 
any precise recollection of the fea- 
tures. The bumper, however, was so 
highly approved of, that our waiter 
was despatched to the cellar for a 
fresh supply. As he lingered longer 
than usual, murmurs began to rise, 
and the hussars being now sufficiently 
drunk to dislike any unnecessary 
trouble, I was ordered to bring him 
before them. I obeyed, as it seemed 
to offer me another chance. But, as 
I left the room, I saw by the light 
from its lamp, the flash of steel out- 
side a window in the passage. I went 
out on tiptoe, and saw our peasant 
standing over the dead body of the - 
sentinel; the Frenchman had been 
stabbed to the heart, and fallen with- 
out a groan. As I looked on with 
surprise, and perhaps with some de= 
gree of horrer, he whispered to me, 
‘Say nothing.—I must serve the 
other scoundrels in the same manner.’ 
He looked into the room, and I fol- 
lowed. Whether I deserved credit for 
my reluctance to see oar unneces- 
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sarily shed, I shall not say; for, if 
ever troops deserved retaliation, the 
Freneh light troops deserved it from 
the Spanish peasantry. At all events, 
when he was on the point of plunging 
his knife in the heart of the man next 
him, I caught his arm, and pointed 
out to him, that they were all asleep. 
‘So much the better,’ was the an- 
swer. However, I persuaded him at 
last to leave this part of the business 
undone. In fact, they were in such 
a total lethargy, that we might have 
hanged the whole without any resist- 


“* He had found some narcotic mix- 
ture in the house, with which he had 
dragged their last bumper, as a pre- 
parative for cutting their throats; and 
his well-contrived stumble had saved 
me from sharing the dose. He now 
proceeded to make quick work with 
their pockets, and rifled them of every 
sous—stripped them of arms and am- 
munition, and, tying them te the tables 
with the mules’ halters, packed his 
plunder; swords, and accoutrements, 
on their horses, and, mounting, we 
set off. The moon had by this time 
gone down, and we had seme difficulty 
in managing our caravan; but we were 
in high spirits, and EF felt perfectly the 
difference between galloping over a 
Spanish heath, and walking to a parade 
to be shot. We crossed the country, 
as far as possible from the track of 

troops, met no further obstacle, and 
y daylight fell in with a patrol of the 
panish army, to whom we mentioned 
the state in which we had left the 
Frenchmen, and whom, doubtless, they 
nfade prisoners, I mention this ad- 
venture, merely as ome among hun- 
dreds or thousands. They were per- 
petually occurring. But I mention it, 
chiefly as an instance of the adroitness 
and the gallantry which are in the 
Spaniard, and which can come out on 
an emergency—though he is too apt 

to wait for the emergency.” 

“But what induced the man to 
hazard himself? Was it mere love 
of adventure, or national hatred of the 
invader? Of course, he could have 
known nothing of you?” 

« Why, it would be difficult to say 
which ; perhaps all had their share. 
But he knew me well. And this 
sttikes me as the most remarkable 
evidence of the indefatigable spirit of 

thepeople. You may remember m 
saying, that a dragoon had been ma 


prisoner along with me. The peasant 
was that dragoon. _ On hearing that I 
was to be treated as a deserter, he set 
himself at work to prevent, at least, 
that catastrophe. He immediately 
made his escape, a matter sufficiently 
easy in the confusion of a general 
movement. Exchanging his uniform 
for a disguise, he followed me along 
the road; but the shot which had 
knocked down the hussar at my side, 
was not his—it was a piece of sponta- 
neous service—a sort of national tri- 
bute paid to the French on many an 
occasion, and always with goodwill. 
He had intended some little attempt 
for my release, in case of our halting 
in the village, but the corporal’s vigi- 
lance disappointed him ; he had, then, 
only to throw himself on the route ; 
a by-road brought him in front of us, 
and he operated as I have told you. I 
offered to obtain promotion for him, 
but he had made so much money by 
his night’s work, that he left the army 
shortly after.” 

« And you lost sight of him? A fel- 
low of that class might have made a 
showy officer.” 

« And he has made one. He soon 
joined the Guerillas, commanded a 
thousand men, harassed the enemy’s 
convoys till their garrisons in the 
north were almost starved; and then 
taking service with Mina, to whom he 
was brigadier, now wears a coat eo 
vered with orders, which he has de« 
served rather better than most of those 
who have got them. I lately saw him 
at Madrid, and if commands are to go 
by merit, I know no man likelier to 
rise to still higher distinction.” 

La Rocha.—The country from 
Xeres to the front of a hilly range 
which trends towards the ocean, eon- 
tains chiefly a plain ; desolate, as every 
plain without population must look ; 
but singularly luxuriant, as the 
Spanish sun, wherever it meets with 
moisture, makes every spot of this fine 
country. The La Rocha isa cleft of 
the hills, very rugged, very toilsome, 
and is beautiful as any thing that I 
have met even among the Pyrenees. 

On reaching the summit, the view 
fixed me for a while in speechless ad- 
miration. The evening was fine; the 
air perfectly calm, though at this great 
height ; and the sun in the full glory 
of his setting. At my foot lay Alge~ 
ziras, beyond this the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, smooth asa sheet of lapis lazuli, 
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and loéking féetarkably like it; and 
beyond this again, sitting; with the 
evening gold covering it from ctowt 


to base, the mighty fortress itself, 


backed by the mountains of Granada, 
and the blue of the Mediterranean 
horizon. Association is, afizr all, the 
great charm even of the noblest féa- 
tutes of natural beauty. Thus, the 
loveliness of the Atiericat landscape; 
or the grandeur of the mountain val- 
leys of Southern Africa, is universally 
spoken of as wearying the eye. They 
have no associations with the past, 
they awaken to ideas but of external 
beauty. But when the stranger stands 
on the brow of the La Trotha, all 
around him is historic. To the Eng- 
lishman; Gibraltar itself is history ; 
not merely an English possession, but 
a scene of illustrious English remem- 
brances, a trophy of the perseverance, 
the power, and the valour of England, 
fixed in the most conspicuous position 
of the earth; the centre of Europe. 
But the plain at my feet was thé 
scene of the most romantic wats of 
the most romantic period of history, 
the middle ages; and the surrotinding 
mountains had all otice been the seats 
of the Spanish Moor. Even now theré 
are few of those pinnacles which havé 
not the remnant of a Moorish village, 
fortress, of City, glittering at an ex- 
traordinary elevation. 

One I recollect, which gave meé 
much the same idea of human ha- 
bitancy one might have by living 
in the ball of St Paul's, except that 
the village was a little largér, and, 
perhaps, three times loftier, In all 
other matters it was nearly the same ; 
in the sanshine it looked almost as 
golden, and I have no doubt it must 
have been reached by ladders quite as 
tiresome, endléss, and perpendicular. 
Every one of these towers, doubtless, 
once had its mosque, its flag of scarlet 
and purple, its sentimels on the walls, 
its trumpets ringing for fight or foray, 
and its veiled beauties gazing on the 
troops of showy unbelievers galloping 
down the rocks to bring back plunder 
for their fair fingers. But Ferdinand 
and Isabella put an end to this drama. 
The age of common-place came in, the 
age of romance went out. Impale- 
ment, the Zenana, and the turbat 
were no more. Five hundred years 

‘ago I should have heard a concert of 
Imaums. It would have sounded 


wonderfully well in the stillness of the 
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évening. But the only stibstitutes fot 
the sonorous clang from the i agp 
was the sound of thé shéep-bell, and 
au occasional reverberation of riuskét 
or pistol; which told us that the Spa: 
niards still kept théir hands if prac- 
tice, let the purpose be what it m slit. 
At the foot of the mouititain ratige 
which lay between us and the séa, I 
had two quarrels; one with the fellow 
who had hitherto actéd as our guide; 
and the other with 4 tiad bull. The 
guide was the much more uhmanagé- 
able of the two. The bull was oné 
of those which até kept fot thé éxhi- 
bitions at Cadiz, and dre suffered to 
run wild, for thé express purposé of 
making the fiercer display of théit 
horns and hoofs in the ting. As wé 
were riding peaceably along, a whole 
herd of those very formidable avimals 
took offence at us, and galloped on a 
track, bellowing furiously. We ha 
ho resource but to gallop before them, 
whith we did for some distance. But 
we found ourselves out-generaled. A 
huge bull, probably the monarch 6} 
the hetd, who had seen our flight, 
stationed himself in a narrow path, 
where we were fairly cut off. Wé 
drew up, and then, though he did not 
advance upon us, he showed every 
determination to keep his post. The 
herd had fortunately halted; or, I 
think, we must have been trainpled te 
pieces: In this dilemma, my friend 
the engineer showed thé advantage of 
science. Dismounting, and giving 
the bridle of his horse into my charge, 
he crept on his hands and Kneéés inté 
the thicket, and gathering some frag- 
ments of rock on his way, commence 
from his ambush a furious discharge 
on the enéniy’s flank. The bull, a 
first surprised; no sooner as¢ertained 
the position of his assailant, than hé 
bounded into the thicket, crushing thé 
branches before him, and evident! 
determined to make short work with 
the engineer. But this left the path 
open, and through it I flew, halting 
on the opposite skirts of the jungle 
for my friend, whom I soon saw ex- 
tricating himself, at the éxpense of 
geratched face and hands, while the 
bull was left roaring, and fighting his 
way long after. 06 be to the ca- 
valiero who was to face him when he 
could bring his horns into play! 
Gibraltar.—The view of the for- 
tress from the land side is unrivallé 
asa place of strength, Ebrenbreit- 
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stein, the boast of the Rhine, is a toy 
to it—and bears the same kind of re- 
semblance which a model bears to a 
mountain. Gibraltar is more than a 
fortress, it is a fortified mountain ; it 
is more still, it is a port, a city, aco- 
lony, and the gate of the Mediterran- 
ean. There is not the slightest exag- 
geration in saying that it possesses all 
those characters ; and combining them, 
it is palpably the most remarkable po- 
sition in the world. Yet there are 
bustling writers and party declaimers 
who would bid us give up Gibraltar, 
calculate how many pounds it costs 
yearly, and regarding the possession 
of pounds as the grand object of socie- 
ty, and the saving of farthings as the 
prime evidence of ministerial talent, 
discuss the abandonment of Gibraltar. 
But is national character nothing? the 
evidence that England is a great power 
in Europe, worth nothing? the 


means of sustaining her influence 
among the powers of Europe, Asia, 
and even of Africa, nothing ? Or are 
not such things the surest protection 
even ofthe pounds themselves ?—would 
not the same beggarly impolicy dis- 
band our fleets and armies, and pro- 


hibit all means of defence, until those 
who coveted our pounds were ready 
to march to our plunder? 

Late years have made agreat change 
in Gibraltar. General Don’s gover- 
norship was much employed in adding 
to its comforts, and its beauty. Plan- 
tations now cover portions of the 
mountains, which were once sterile; 
and the efforts to secure salubrity and 
cleanliness have been considerably 
successful. But Gibraltar, in the hot 
months, is dreadfully hot ; and, when 
the Levanter blows, the spirit sinks 
within one. No language can de- 
scribe the utter exhaustion of mind 
and body during this Spanish Sirocco. 
All this reconciles one even to the 
damp day and cloudy sky of Eng- 
land. There, if we have but little of 
the blue ether, and dazzling beauty of 
the summer sun, moon, and stars, of 
the south, we are at least safe from 
the scorching and sickening blast that 
seems rushing from a furnace, and 
seems even more suffocating by night 
than by day; there we have no ter- 
rors of the mosquito, of the regular 
autumnal fever, or of every boat that 
comes from the eastward, lest it should 
carry a cargo of the plague. Azure 


. pkies are lovely things, but they may 
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be purchased too dear when they 
risk the comforts and the security of 
existence. 

A tour of the fortifications is the 
regular routine of all travellers; and 
nothing can be more stupendous than 
their display. The galleries looking 
down on the isthmus, are fully equal 
to any work of ancient Rome for 
greatness of conception and indefatiga- 
ble labour. Allis the work of giants, 
but all in this quarter is thrown away. 
No assault will ever be made on this 
side of Gibraltar. 

In one of my rides round the rock, 
I was accompanied by a German ma- 
jor, who was going out to give mili- 
tary instruction to the Sultan’s troops. 
He was a person of remarkable infor- 
mation on general topics, and thus far 
I was inclined to trust to his knowledge 
of soldiership. As we looked down 
from the heights on the bustling town 
below, the troops on parade, the bat- 
teries, the huge mole, and the whole 
admirable and active scene of British 
life and power, he struck me by say- 
ing that Gibraltar, as a fortress, re- 
minded him of some of the German 
castles, impregnable five hundred years 
ago, but which now could not stand 
an attack for twenty-four hours. My 
nationality was up in arms, and I re- 
minded him, that not more than half 
a century had passed since it had 
baffled the force of both France and 
Spain. 

* True,” said he, * and if the same 
efforts were made in the same man- 
ner, it would baffle them again. What 
could be more absurd than the whole 
plan? A few ships were sent to fire 
on your batteries, with the object of 
tiring out your gunners; or seeing 
which party would be tired first. 
They threw in their shot against your 
rocks, while they were exposed to the 
discharge of all your batteries; they 
had not a tenth of the guns which 
could'be brought to bear upon them ; 
and by the necessity of the case they 
were torn to pieces.” 

«* But what else could have been 
done? The batteries must have been 
first silenced.” 

* No: all the firing in Europe 
could not silence those batteries ; and 
if they did, the business was still to be 
begun. The true and the only tac- 
tique would be to secure a landing for 
troops. If the ships fired at all, it 
should be only to knock down a frag- 
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ment of your walls sufficient to let the 
troops land; or to employ the bat- 
teries, and take off their fire from the 
troops on their landing.” 

«« But the attempt to take it by a 
regular siege would expose the as- 
sailants to the British fleet in their 


“A strong fleet of the enemy co- 
vering the attempt, might secure the 
besiegers ; but the whole would pro- 
bably be tried by coup-de-main. It 
might take forty or fifty thousand men 
to make success probable. But if 
such a force could once land, and 
avail themselves of a breach in the 
walls, made by the concentrated fire 
of their ships, the contest might be 
more than doubtful.” 

‘¢ But recollect the bravery of Bri- 
tish troops.” 

*« T am fully aware of it. I have 
fought at Ligny and Waterloo. They 
are a heroic army—the only force 
on earth whom I might call an army 
of grenadiers ; but recollect what the 
garrison of Gibraltar would have to 
do. Supposing them to amount to 
6000 men, they would have to defend 
some miles of fortification—to defend 
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a breach into which an overwhelming 
fire from the ships’ batteries was pour- 
ing, until the moment when the troops 
mounted it. They would have to 
keep down a miscellaneous popula- 
tion, probably bribed; they would 
have a town ia their rear full of com- 
bustible merchandise, and which a few 
shells would set in a blaze. And if 
the enemy broke in on,any quarter of 
this great circuit, your troops must 
fight them from street to street, and 
from road to road, with increasing 
numbers constantly against them ; 
and no citadel, nor any place of 
strength whatever inside the walls, to 
rally upon.” 

‘I still think that no force of Eu- 
rope will ever venture uponit.” 

** Certainly none, while England is 
wise enough to retain the command of 
the sea. The attempt would require 
fifty sail of the line, and fifty thousand 
men. But it will be made in the first 
great war of Europe. You have only 
to be prepared ; strengthen your ram- 
parts, plant them with heavier guns, 
make internal defences, build a cita- 
del, and, on the first alarm of war, 
quadruple your garrison,’ 
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Tue great endeavour of philosophy, 
in all ages, has been to explain the 
nature of the connexion which sub- 
sists between the mind of man and the 
external universe: but it is to specu- 
lation of a very late date, that we owe 
the only approach that has been made 
to a satisfactory solution of this pro- 
blem. In the following remarks on 
the state of modern speculation, we 
shall attempt to unfold this explana- 
tion; for it forms, we think, the very 
pith of the highest philosophy of re- 
cent times. 

It will be seen that the question is 
resolved, not so much by having any 
positive answer given to it, as by 
being itself made to assume a totally 
new aspect. We shall find, upon reflec- 
tion, that it is not what, at first sight, 
and.on a superficial view, we imagin- 
ed it to be. A change will come over 
the whole spirit of the question. 
Facets will arise, forcing it into a new 
form, even in spite of our efforts to 
keep it in its old shape. The very 


understanding of it will alter it from 
what it was. It will not be annihi- 
lated—it will not be violently sup- 
planted—but it will be gradually 
transformed ; and this transformation 
will be seen to arise out of the very 
nature of thought—out of the very 


‘exercise of reason upon the question. 


It will be granted, that before a ques- 
tion can become a question, it must 
first of all be conceived. Therefore, 
before the question respecting the in- 
tercourse between mind and matter 
can be asked, it must be thought. 
Now, the whole drift of our coming ar- 
gument, is to show that this question, 
in the very thinking of it, necessarily 
passes into anew question. And then, 
perhaps, the difficulty of answering 
this new question will be found to be 
not very great. 

This consideration may, perhaps, 
conciliate forbearance at the outset of 
our enquiry atleast. Any objections 
levelled against the question as it now 
stands, would evidently be prema- 
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ture. -For the present question is but 
the mask of another question; and nn- 
less it be known what that other ques- 
tion is, why should its shell be thrown 
aside as an unprofitable husk? Reader! 
spare the chrysalis for the sake of the 
living butterfly which perhaps may 

et spring from itsfolds. The trans- 
ormation we are going to attempt to 
describe, forms the most vital crisis in 
the whole history of speculation. 

It must be kept in mind that our 
perception of an external universe is 
a phenomenon of a profounder and 
more yital character than is generally 
supposed. Besides having percep- 
tions, the mind, it is said, is modified 
in a hundred other ways—by desires, 
passions, and emotions ; and these, it 
is thought, contribute to form its real- 
ity, just as much as the perception of 
outward things does. But this is a 
mistake. Perception—the perception 
of an external universe—is the ground- 
work and condition of all other men- 
tal phenomena. It is the basis of the 
reality of mind. It is this reality it- 
self. Through it, mind is what it is— 
and without it, mind could not be con- 
ceived to exist. Since, therefore, per- 
ception is thé very life of man, when 
we use the word mind in this discus- 
sion we shall understand thereby, the 
percipient being, or the perceiver. 
The word mind and the word perci- 
pient we shall consider convertible 
terms. 

The earliest, and, in France and this 
country, the still dominant philoso- 
phy, explains the ‘connexion between 
mind and matter, by means of the re- 
lation of cause and effect. Outward 
things present to the senses, are the 
causes of our perceptions—our per- 
ceptions are the effects of their proxi- 
mity. The presence of ap external 
body, says Dr Brown, an organic 
change immediately consequent on its 
presence, and a mental affection :— 
these, according to him, form three 
terms of a sequence, the statement of 
which is thought sufficiently to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of perception, 
and to illustrate the intercourse which 
takes place between ourselves and 
outward objects. 

This doctrine is obviously founded 
on a distinction laid down, between 
objects as they are in themselves, and 
objects as they are in our perceptions 
of them—in other words, between real 
objects and our perceptions of objects. 


For, unless we made a discrimination 
between these two classes, we could 
have no ground for saying that the 
former were the causes of the latter, 

Now, when any distinction is es- 
tablished, the tendency of the under- 
standing is to render it as definite, 
complete, and absolute as it admits of 
being made, And, with regard to 
the present distinction, the understand- 
ing was certainly not idle. It took 
especial pains to render this distinc- 
tion real and precise; and, by doing so, 
it prepared a building-ground for the 
various philosophical fabrics that were 
to follow for many generations. It 
taught, that the object in itself must 
be considered something which stood 
quite aloof from our perception of it— 
that our perception of the object must 
be considered something of which the 
real object formed no part. Had it 
been otherwise, the understanding 
would have pronounced the discrimi- 
nation illogical, and consequently null 
and void. 

It was this procedure of the under- 
standing, with respect to the above- 
mentioned distinction, which Jed to the 
universal adoption of a representative 
theory of perception. e are far 
from thinking that any of its authors 
adopted or promulgated this doctrine 
under that gross form of it against 
which Dr Reid and other philosophers 
have directed their shafts—under the 
form, namely, which holds, that out- 
ward things are represented by little 
images in the mind. Unquestionably, 
that view is a gross exaggeration of 
the real opinion. All that philoso- 
phers meant was—that we had percep- 
tions of objects, and that these per- 
ceptions were not the objects them- 
selves. Yet even this, the least excep- 
tionable form of the theory that can 
be maintained, was found sufficient to 
subvert the foundation’ of all human 
certainty. 

Here, then, it was, that donbts and 
difficulties began to break in upon 
philosophical inquiry. It was at this 
juncture that the schism between com- 
mon sense and philosophy, which has 
not yet terminated, began. People 
had hitherto believed that they posses- 
sed an immediate or intuitive know- 
ledge of an external universe: but 
now philosophers assured them that 
no such immediate knowledge was 

ossible. All that man could imme- 
Riately know, was either the object 
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itself, or his pereeption of it. It could 
not be both of these in one, for this 
explanation of perception was found- 
ed on the admitted assumption, that 
these two were distinct, and were to 
be kept distinct. Now, it could not 
be the object itself, for man knows the 
object only by knowing that he per- 
ceives it—in other words, by know- 
ing his own perception of it ; and the 
object and his perception being differ. 
ent, he could know the former only 
through his knowledge of the latter. 
Hence, knowing it through this vica- 
rious phenomenon—namely, his own 
perception of it—he could only know 
it mediately ; and therefore it was 
merely his own perceptions of an ex- 
ternal universe, and not an external 
universe itself, that he wasimmediately 
cognizant of, 

The immediate knowledge of an ex- 
ternal universe being disproved, its 
reality was straightway called in ques- 
tion. For the existence of that which 
is not known immediately, or as it is 
in itself, requires to be established by 
an inference of reason. Instead, there 
fore, of asking, how is the intercourse 
carried on between man’s mind and 
the external world? the question came 
to be this: Is there any real external 
world at all ? 

Three several systems undertook to 
ansyer this question, Hypothetical 
Realism, which defended the reality 
of the universe, Idealism, which de- 
nied its reality. And Scepticism, 
which maintained, that if there were 
an external universe, it must be some- 
thing very different from what it ap- 
pears to us to be, 

Hypothetical Realism was the or- 
thodox creed, and became a great fa- 
vourite with philosophers. — 1t admit- 
ted that an outward world could not 
be immediately known ; that we could 
be immediately and directly cogni- 
zant of nothing but our own subjective 
states—in other words, of nothing but 
our perceptions of this outward world ; 
but, at the same time, it held that it 
must be postulated as a ground where- 
by to account for these impressions, 
This system was designed to reconcile 
common sense with philosophy; but 
it certainly had not the desired effect. 
The convictions of common sense re- 


pudiated the deerees of se hollow a 


philosophy. The belief which this 
system aimed at creating, was not 
the belief in which common sense 
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rejoiced, To the man who thought and 
felt with the mass, the universe was 
no hypothesis—no inference of rea- 
son—but a direct reality which he had 
immediately before him, His percep- 
tion of the universe—that is, the uni- 
verse as he was cognizant of it in per- 
ception—was, he felt convinced, the 
very universe as it was in itself. 

Idealism did not care to conciliate 
common sense; but it maintained, that 
if we must have recourse to an hypo- 
thesis to explain the origin of our per- 
ceptions, it would be a simpler one to 
say, that they arose in conformity with 
the original laws of our constitution— 
or simply because it was the will of 
our Creator that they should arise in 
the waytheydo, Thus, a real exter- 
nal world, called into existence by 
hypothetical Realism, (no other Real- 
ism was at present possible,) merely 
to account for our perceptions, was 
easily dispensed with as a very un- 
necessary encumbrance. 

Scepticism assumed various modifi- 
cations ; but the chief guise in which 
it sought to outrage the convictions of 
mankind was, by first admitting the 
reality of an external world, and then 
by proving that this world could not 
correspond with our perceptions of it, 
Because, in producing these percep- 
tions, its effects were, of necessity, 
modified by the nature of the percipi- 
ent principle on which it operated : 
and hence our perceptions being the 
joint result of external nature and our 
own nature, they could not possibly 
be true and faithful representatives of 
the former alone. They could not 
but convey a false and perverted in- 
formation. Thus man’s primary con- 


‘victions, which taught him that the 


universe was what it appeared to be, 
were placed in direct opposition to the 
conclusions of his reason, which now 
informed him that it must be some- 
thing very different from what he took 
it for. 

Thus, in consequence of one fatal 
and fundamental oversight, the earlier 
philosophy was involved in inextri- 
cable perplexities, in its efforts to un- 
rayel the mysteries of perception. But 
we are now approaching times in 
which this oversight was retrieved, 
and in which, under the scrutiny of 
genuine speculation, the whole cha- 
racter bearings of the question 
became altered. Its old features were 
ebliterated ; and ont of the crucible of 
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thought it came forth in a new form— 
a form which carries its solution on 
its very front. How has this change 
been brought about ? 

We have remarked, that all pre- 
ceding systems were founded on a dis- 
tinction laid down between objects 
themselves, and our perceptions of ob- 
jects.’ And we have been thus par- 
ticular in stating this principle, and 
in enumerating a few of its conse- 
quences, because it is by the disco- 
very of a law directly opposed to it, 
that the great thinkers of modern 
times have revolutionized the whole of 
philosophy, and escaped the calami- 
tous conclusions into which former 
systems were precipitated. In the 
olden days of speculation, this distine- 
tion was rendered real and absolute 
by the logical understanding. The 
objective and the subjective of human 
knowledge (i.e. the reality and our 
perception of it) were permanently 
severed from one another; and while 
all philosophers were disputing as to 
the mode in which these two could 
again intelligibly coalesce, not one of 
them thought of questioning the vali- 
dity of the original distinction—the 
truth of the alleged and admitted se- 
paration. Not one of them dreamt 
of asking, whether is was possible for 
human thought really to make and 
maintain this discrimination. It was 
reserved for the genius of modern 
thought to disprove the distinction in 
question, or at least to qualify it most 
materially by the introduction of a di- 
rectly antagonist principle. By a 
more rigorous observation of facts, 
modern enquirers have been led to 
discover the radical identity of the 
subjective and the objective of human 
consciousness, and the impossibility of 
thinking them asunder. In our pre- 
sent enquiry, we shall restrict ourselves 
to the consideration of the great 
change which the question regarding 
man’s intercourse with the external 
world has undergone, in consequence 
of this discovery —but its consequences 
are incalculable, and we know not 
where they are to end. 

In attempting, then, to interpret 
the spirit of this new philosophy, we 
commence by remarking, that the dis- 
tinction which lay at the foundation 
of all the older philosophies is not to 
be rejected and set aside altogether. 
Unless we made some sort of discrimi- 
nation between our perceptions and 
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outward objects, no consciousness or 
knowledge would be possible. This 
principle is one of the laws of human 
thought—one of the first conditions of 
intelligence. But we allow it only a 
relative validity. It gives us but one 
half ofthe truth. We deny that it is 
an absolute, final, and permanent dis- 
tinction ; and we shall show that, if 
by one law of intelligence we constant- 
ly separate the subject and the object, 
so, by another law we as constantly 
blend them intoone. If by one prin- 
ciple of our nature we are continually 
forced to make this separation, we are 
just as continually forced, by another 
principle of our nature, to repair it. 
It is this latter principle which is now 
to engage our research. But here we 
must have recourse to facts and illus- 
trations ; for it is only by the aid of 
these that we can hope to move in an 
intelligible course through so abstruse 
an investigation. 

We shall illustrate our point by first 
appealing to the sense of sight. Light 
or colour is the proper object of this 
perception. That which is called, in 
the technical language of philosophy, 
the objective, is the light—that which is 
called, in the same phraseology, the 
subjective, is the seeing. We shall 
frequently make use of these words 
in the sense thus indicated. Now, ad- 
mitting, in a certain sense, this discri- 
mination between the objective and 
subjective in the case of vision, we 
shall make it our business to show 
that it undoes itself, by each of these 
terms or extremes necessarily becom- 
ing, when thought, both the subjective 
and the objective in one. 

Let us begin with the consideration 
of the objective—light. Itis very easy 
to say that light is not seeing. But, 
good reader, we imagine you will be 
considerably puzzled to think light 
without allowing the thought of seeing 
to enter into the thinking of it. Just 
try todoso. Think of light without 
thinking of seeing; think the pure 
object without permitting any part of 
your subjective nature to be blended 
with it in that thought. Attempt to 
conjure up the thought of light, with. 
out conjuring up along with it in in. 
dissoluble union the thought of seeing. 
Attempt this in every possible way,— 
then reflect fora moment; and as sure 
as you are a living and percipient be- 
ing, you will find that, in all your ef- 
forts to think of light, you invariably 
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begin and end in thinking of the see- 
ing of light. You think of light by 
and through the thought of seeing, and 
you can think of it in no other way. 
By no exertion of the mind can you 
separate these two. They are not 
two, but one. The objective light, 
therefore, when thought, ceases to 
be purely objective ; it becomes both 
subjective and objective—both light 
and seeing in one. And the same 
truth holds good with regard to all 
lighted or coloured objects, such as 
trees, houses, &c.; we can think of 
these only by thinking of our seeing 
of them. 

But you will perhaps say, that, by 
leaving the sunshine, and going into 
a dark room, you are able to effect-an 
actual and practical separation be- 
tween these two things—light and 
seeing. By taking this step, you put 
an end to your perception; but you 
do not put an end, you say, to the 
real objective light which excited it. 
The perception has vanished, but the 
light remains—a permanent existence 
outside of your dark chamber. Now, 
here we must beware of dogmatizing— 
that is, of speaking either affirmatively 
or negatively about any thing, with- 
out first of all having thought about 
it. Before we can be entitled to speak 
of what zs, we must ascertain what we 
can think. When, therefore, you talk 
of light as an outward permanent ex- 
istence, we neither affirm nor deny it 
to be so. We give no opinion at all 
upon the matter. All that we request 
and expect of both of us is, that we 
shall think it before we talk of it. 
But we shall find, that the:moment 
we think this outward permanent ex- 
istence, we are forced, by the most 
stringent law of our intelligence, to 
think sight along with it; and it is 
only by thinking these two in insepa- 
rable unity, that light can become a 
conceivability at all, or a comprehen- 
sible thought. 

Perhaps you will here remind us, 
that light exists in many inaccessible 
regions, where it is neither seen, nor 
was ever thought of as seen. It may 
be so; we do not deny it. But we 
answer, that, before this light can 
be spoken of, it must be thought ; and 
that it cannot be thought, unless it be 
thought of as seen—unless we think 
an ideal spectator of it; in other 
words, unless a subjective be insepa- 
rably added unto it. Perhaps, again, 
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in order to show that the objective 
may be conceived as existing apart 
from the subjective, you will quote 
the lines of the poet— 
‘* Full many a flower is born to blush un 
seen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 
We reply, that it may be very true 
that many a flower is born so to do. 
We rather admit the fact. But we 
maintain, that in order to speak of the 
fact, you must think of it; and in 
order to think of the fact, you must 
think of the flower; and in order to 
think of the flower, and of its blush- 
ing unseen, you must think of the 
seeing of the flower, and of the seeing 
of its blushing. All-of which shows, 
that here, as in every other supposable 
case, it is impossible to think the ob- 
jective without thinking the subjec- 
tive, as its inseparable concomitant— 
which is the only point we are at pre- 
sent endeavouring to establish. _. 
It will not do to say, that this light 
may be something which may exist, 
outwardly, and independently of all 
perception of it—though, in conse- 
quence of the limitation of our facul- 
ties, it may not be possible for us to 
conceive how, or in what way, its ex- 
istence is maintained. Reader! put 
no faith in those who preach to you 
about the limited nature of the human 
faculties, and of the things which lie 
beyond their bounds. For one in- 
stance in which this kind of modesty 
keeps people right in speculative mat- 
ters, there are a thousand in which it 
puts them wrong; and the present 
case is one of those in which it endea- 
vours to prevail upon us to practise a 


' gross imposition upon ourselves. For 


this light, which is modestly talked of 
as something which lies, or may lie, 
altogether out of the sphere of the 
subjective, will be found, upon reflec- 
tion, to be conceived only by thinking 
back, and blending inseparably with 
it, the very subjective (7. e. the seeing) 
from which it had been supposed pos- 
sible for thought to divorce it. 
Precisely the same thing holds good 
in the case of sound and hearing. 
Sound is here the objective, and hears 
ing the subjective ; but the objective 
cannot be conceived, unless we com- 
prehend both the subjective and it in 
one and the same conception. It is 
true that sounds may occur, (thunder, 
for instance, in lofty regions of the 
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sky,) which are never heard ; but we 
maintain, that in thinking such sounds, 
we necessarily think the hearing of 
them ; in other words, we think that 
we would have heard them, had we 
been near enough to the spot where 
they occurred—which is exactly the 
same thing as imagining ourselves, or 
some other percipient being, present 
at that spot. We establish an ideal 
union between them and hearing. In 
respect to thought, they are as nothing 
unless thought of as heard. Thus 
only do we, or can we, conceive them, 
Whenever, therefore, the objective is 
here thought of, the same ideal and 
jndissoluble union ensues between it 
and the subjective, which we endea- 
voured to show took place between 
light and vision, whenever the objec- 
tive of that perception was thought of, 
The consideration of these two 
senses, sight and hearing, with their 
appropriate objects, light and sound, 
sufficiently explain and illustrate our 
oint, For what holds good with re- 
gard to them holds equally good with 
regard to all our other perceptions, 
The moment the objective part of any 
one of them is thought, we are imme- 
diately constrained by a law of our 
nature which we cannot transgress, to 
conceive as one with it the subjective 
art of the perception, We think ob- 
jective weight only by thinking the 
feeling of weight. We think hard- 
ness, solidity, and resistance, in one 
and the same thought with touch or 
some subjective effort, But it would 
. be tedious to multiply illustrations; and 
our doing so would keep us back too 
long from the important conclusion to-, 
wards which we are hastening. Every 
illustration, however, that we could 
instance, would only help to establish 
more and more firmly the great truth 
—that no species or form of the ob- 
jective, throughout the wide universe, 
can be conceived of at all, unless we 
blend with it in one thought its appro- 
priate subjective—that every objec- 
tive, when construed to the intellect, 
is found to have a subjective clinging 
to it, and forming one with it, even 
when pursued in imagination unto the 
uttermost boundaries of creation. 
Having seen, then, that the objec- 
’ tive (the sum of which is the whole 
external uniyerse) necessarily be- 
comes, when thought, both the objec- 
tive and subjective in ane; we now 
turn to the other side of the question, 


and we ask whether the subjective 
(the sum of which is the whole mind 
of man) does not also necessarily con- 
vert itself, when conceived, into the 
subjective aud the objective in one. 
For the establishment of this point in 
the affirmative is necessary for the com- 
pletion of our premises. But we have 
no fears about the result ; for certainly 
a simple reference made by any one 
to his own consciousness, will satisfy 
him that—as he could not think of light 
without thinking of seeing, or of sound 
without thinking of hearing—so now 
he cannot conceive seeing without 
conceiving light, or hearing without 
conceiving sound. Starting with light 
and sound, we found that these, the 
objective parts of perception, became, 
when construed to thought, both sub- 
jective and objective in one; so now, 
starting with seeing and hearing, we 
find that each of these, the subjective 
parts of perception, become both sub- 
jective and objective when, conceived. 
For, let us make the attempt as often 
as we will, we shall find, that it is im- 
possible to think of seeing without 
thinking of light, or of hearing without 
thinking of sound. Vision is thought 
through the thought of light, and hear- 
ing through the thought of sound— 
and they can be thought in no other 
mauner—and these two are conceived 
not as two but as one. 

But is there no such thing as a fa- 
culty of seeing, and a faculty of hear- 
ing, which can be thought independ- 
ently of light and sound? By think- 
ing of these faculties are we not ena- 
bled to think of hearing and seeing, 
without thinking of sound and light ? 
A great deal, certainly, has been said 
and written about such faculties ; but 
they are mere metaphysical chimeras 
of a most deceptive character, and it 
is high time that they should be blotted 
from the pages of speculation, If, in 
talking of these faculties, we merely 
meant to say that man is able to see 
and hear, we should find no fault with 
them. But they impose upon us, by 
deceiving us into the notion that we 
can think what it is not possible for us 
to think, namely perceptions without 
their objects—vision without light, and 
hearing without sound. Consider, for 
example, what is meant by the faculty 
of hearing, There is meant by it—is 
there not?—-a power or capacity of 
bearing, which remains dormant and 
inert until excited by the presence 
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of sound; and which, while existing 
in that state, can be conceived with- 
out any conception being formed 
of its object. But, in thinking this 
faculty, are we not obliged to think it 
as something which would be excited 
by sound, if sound were present to 
arouse it; and in order to think of 
what is embodied in the words, 
‘* would be excited by sound,” are we 
not constrained to think sound itself, 
and to think jt in the very same mo- 
ment, and in the very same thought, 
in which we think the faculty that 
apprehends it? Jn other words, in 
order to think the faculty, are we not 
forced to have recourse.to the notion 
of the very object which we professed 
to have left out of our account in 
framing our conception of the faculty? 
Most assuredly, the faculty and the 
object exist in an ideal unity, which 
cannot be dissolved by any exertion 
of thought. 

Again—perhaps you will maintain 
that the faculty of hearing may be 
thought of as something which exists 
anterior to the existence or application 
of sound; and that, being thought of 
as such, it must be conceived, indepen- 
dently of all conception of its object— 
sound being ew hypothesi, not yet in re- 
rum natura, But let any one attempt to 
frame a conception of such an existence, 
and he will discover that itis possible for 
him to do so only by thinking back in 
union with that existence—the very 
sound, which he pretended was not 
yet in thought or in being. There- 
fore, in this and every other case in 
which we commence by thinking the 
subjective of any perception, we neces- 
sarily blend with it the objective of 





that perception in one indivisible. 


thought, It is both of these to- 
gether, which form a conceivability. 
Each of them, singly, is but half a 
thought—or, in other words, is no 
thought at all ; is an abstraction, which 
may he uttered, but which certainly 
cannot be conceived, 


We have now completed the con- 
struction of our premises, One or 
two condensed sentences will show 
the reader the exact position in which 
we stand. Our intercourse with the 
external universe was the given whole 
with which we had to deal, The 
older philosophies divided this given 
whole inta the external universe on 
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the one hand, and our perceptions of gined to be the purely subjective part 






it on the other; but they were never 
able to show how these two, the obr 
peatine and the subjective could again 

understood to coalesce, Like 
magicians, with but half the powers 
of sorcery, they had spoken the dissol- 
ving spell which severed man’s mind 
from the universe; but they were 
unable to articulate the binding word 
which again might bring them into 
pnion, It was reserved for the specu- 
lation of a later day to utter this word. 
And this it did by admitting in imine, 
the distinction; but, at the same time, 
by showing that each of the divided 
members again resolyes itself into 
both the factors, into which the ori- 
ginal whole was separated; and that in 
this way the distinction undoes itself 
—while the subjective and the objec- 
tive, each of them becoming both of 
them in one thought, are thus restored 
to their original indissoluble unity. An 
illustration will make this plain. In 
treating of mind and matter, and their 
connexion, the old philosophy is like 
a chemistry which resolyes a neutral 
salt into an acid and an alkali, and is 
then unable to show how these two 
separate existences may be brought 
together. The new philosophy is 
like a chemistry which admits, at the 
outset, the analysis of the former che- 
mistry, but which then shows that the 
acid is again doth an acid and an 
alkali zz one; and that the alkali is 
again both an alkali and an acid iz 
one: in other words, that instead of 
having, as we supposed, a separate 
acid, and a separate alkali, under our 
hand, we have merely two neutral 
salts instead of one. The new phi- 
losophy then shows, that the question 
respecting perception answers itself 
in this way—that there is no occasion 
for thought, to explain how that may 
be united into one, which no effort of 
thought is able to put asunder into 
two. 

By appealing te the facts of our in- 
telligence, then, we have found that 
wheneyer we try to think what we 
heretofore imagined to be the purely 
objective part of any perception, we 
are forced, by an invincible law of our 
nature, to think the subjective part of 
the perception along with it; and to 
think these two not as two, but as 
constituting one thought, And we 
have also found that, whenever we 

to think what we heretofore ima- 














































































































































































































































































of any perception, we are forced, by 
the same law of our nature, to think 
the objective part of the perception 
along with it ; and to think these two, 
not as two, but as constituting one 
thought. Therefore the objective, 
which hitherto, through a delusion of 
thought, had been considered as that 
which excluded the subjective from its 
sphere, was found to embrace and 
comprehend the subjective, and to be 
nothing and inconceivable without it ; 
while the subjective, which hitherto, 

- through the same delusion of thought, 
had been considered as that which ex- 
cluded the objective from its sphere, 
was found to embrace and compre- 
hend the objective, and to be nothing 
and inconceivable without it. We 
have now reached the very acme of 
our speculation, and shall proceed to 
point out the very singular change 
which this discovery brings about, 
with regard to the question with which 
we commenced these remarks—the 
question concerning the intercourse 
between man and the external uni- 
verse. 

What was hitherto considered the 
objective, was the whole external uni- 
verse; and what was hitherto con- 
sidered the subjective, was the whole 
percipient power—or, in other words, 
the whole mind of man. But we have 
found that this objective, or the whole 
external universe, cannot become a 
thought at all, unless we blend and 
identify with it the subjective, or the 
whole mind of man. - And we have 
also found that this subjective, or the 
whole mind of man, cannot become a 
thought at all, unless we blend and 
identify with it the objective, or the 
whole external universe. So that— 
instead of the question as it originally 
stood, What is the nature of the con- 
nexion which subsists between the 
mind of man and the external world? 
—in other words, between the sub- 
jective and the objective of percep- 
tion? the question becomes this—and 
into this form it is forced by the laws 
of the very thought which thinks it— 
What is the nature of the connexion 
which subsists between the mind of 
man plus the external universe, on the 
one hand, anv the mind of man plus 
the external universe, on the other? 
Or differently expressed, What is the 
connexion between mind-and-matter 
(in one), and mind-and-matter (in 
one)? Or differently still, What is 
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the connexion between the subjective 
subject-object and the objective sub- 
ject-object ? 

This latter, then, is the question 
really asked. This is the form into 
which the original question is changed, 
by the very laws and nature of thought. 
We used no violence with the ques- 
tion—we made no effort to displace it— 
that we might bring forward the new 
question in its room: we merely 
thought it, and this is the shape which 
it necessarily assumed. In this new 
form the question is still the same as 
the one originally asked; the same— 
and yet how different ! 

But though this is the question 
really asked, it is not the one which 
the asker really wished or expected to 
get an answer to. No—what he 
wished to get explained, was the na- 
ture of the connexion between what 
was heretofore considered the subjec- 
tive, and what was heretofore con- 
sidered the objective part of percep- 
tion. Now, touching this point, the 
following is the only explanation 
which it is possible to give him. Un. 
less we are able to think two things 
as two and separated from each other, 
it is vain and unreasonable to ask how 
they can become one. Unless we are 
able to hold the subjective and the 
objective apart in thought, we cannot 
be in a position to enquire into the 
nature of their connexion. But we 
have shown that it is not possible for 
us, by any effort of thought, to hold 
the subjective and the objective apart ; 
that the moment the subjective is 
thought, it becomes both the subjec- 
tive and the objective in one; and 
that the moment the objective is 
thought, it becomes both the subjec- 
tive and the objective in one; and 
that, however often we may repeat 
the attempt to separate them, the re- 
sult is invariably the same :—each of 
the terms, mistakenly supposed to be 
but a member of one whole, is again 
found to be itself that very whole. 
Therefore, we see, that it is impossible 
for us to get ourselves into a position, 
from which we might enquire into the 
nature of the connexion between mind 
and matter, because it is not possible 
for thought to construe, intelligibly to 
itself, the ideal disconnexion, which 
must necessarily be pre-supposed as 
preceding such an enquiry. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this 
inability to separate the subject and 
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object of perception, argues any weak- 
ness on the part of human thought. 
Here reason merely obeys her own 
laws; and the just conclusion is, that 
these two are not really two, but are, 
in truth, fundamentally and originally 
one. 

Let us add, too, that when we use 
the words “‘ connexion between,” we 
imply that there are two things to be 
connected. But here there are not 
two things, but only one. Let us 
again have recourse to our old illus- 
tration of the neutral salt. Our hy- 
pothesis (for the purpose of explaining 
the present question) is with regard 
to this substance, that its analysis, 
repeated as often as it may be, inva- 
riably gives us,—not an alkali and an 
acid, but what turns out to be an acid- 
alkali, (an indivisible unit,) when we 
examine what we imagined to be the 
pure acid; and also what turns out to 
be an acid-alkali, (an indivisible unit,) 
when we examine what we imagined 
to be the pure alkali: so that, sup- 
posing we should enquire into the 
connexion between the acid and the 
alkali, the question would either be, 
what is the connexion between an 
acid-alkali on the one, hand, and an 
acid-alkali on the other ?—in other 
words, what is the connexion between 
two neutral salts ?—or it would be this 
absurd one, what is the connexion be- 
tween one thing—the indivisible acid- 
alkali? In thesame way, with respect 
to the question in hand, There is 
not a subjective and objective before 
us, but there is what we find to be an 
indivisible subjective-objective, when 
we commence by regarding what we 
imagined to be the pure subjective ; 
and there is what we find to be an 
indivisible subjective-objective also, 
when we commence by regarding 
what we imagined to be the pure ob- 
jective: so that the question respect- 
ing the nature of the connexion be- 
tween the subjective and the objective 
comes to be either this—what is the 
nature of the connexion between two 
subjective-objectives? (but that is not 
the question to which an answer was 
wished)—or else this, what is the na- 
ture of the connexion between one 
thing—one thing which no effort of 
thought can construe as really two? 
Surely no one but an Irishman would 
think of asking, or expecting an an- 
swer to, such a question. 

Now, with regard to the question 
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in its new shape, it is obvious that it . 
requires no answer; and that no an- 
swer given to it would be explanatory 
of any real difficulty. For, as in che- 
mistry, no purpose would be gained ; 
no new truth would be evolved by our 
explaining the connexion between two 
neutral salts, except an observed in- 
crease of bulk in one neutral salt ; so 
in explaining the connexion between 
two subject-objects, (i. e. between 
mind-and-matter and mind-and-mat- 
ter,) no new truth would be elicited, 
no difficulty whatever would be solved 
—the guantum before us would be 
merely increased. Some allowance 
must be made for the imperfection of 
the above illustration, but we think 
that it may serve to indicate our 
meaning. The true state of the case 
however, is, that there are not really 
two subject-objects before us, but only 
one, viewed under two different as- 
.pects. The subject-object viewed sub- 
jectively, is the whole mind of man— 
not without an external universe along 
with it, but with an external universe 
necessarily given in the very giving—in 
the very conception of that mind. In 
this case, all external nature is our 
nature—is the necessary integration 
of man. The subject-object viewed 
objectively, is the whole external uni- 
verse—not without mind along with 
it, but with mind necessarily given in 
the very giving—in the very concep- 
tion of that external universe. In this 
case, our nature is external nature—is 
the necessary integration of the uni- 
verse. Beginning with the subjec- 
tive subject-object, (mind,) we find that 
its very central and intelligible essence 
is to have an external world as one 
‘with it: beginning with the objective 
subject-object, (the external world,) 
we find that its very central and in- 
telligible essence, is to have a mind as 
one with it. He who can maintain 
his equilibrium between these two 
opposite views, without falling over 
either into the one, (which conducts 
to idealism,) or into the other, (which 
conducts to materialism,) possesses the 
gift of genuine speculative insight. 
One important result of this view of 
the question is, that it demolishes for 
ever that explanation of perception 
which is founded on the relation of 
cause and effect. Because it has been 
shown that the cause, that is the ob- 
ject, cannot be conceived at all, -un- 


. Jess the effect, that is the perception, 
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be already conceived in inseparable 
union with if: Therefore; when we 
say that the object is the cause of our 
perception, we merely say that that 
whieh, when thought, becomes one 
with our perception, is the cause of 
our perception. In other words, we 
are guilty of the glaring petitio princi- 
pii of maintaining, that our percep- 
tions of objects are the causes of our 
perceptions of objects. 

Another important result of the new 
philosophy, is the fitishing stroke 
which it gives to the old systems of 
dogmatie Realism and dogmatic Ideal- 
ism. The former of these maintains, 
that an outward world exists, inde- 
pendent of our perceptions of it. The 
latter maintains; that no such world 
exists, and that we are cognizant 
merely of our own perceptions. But 
this new doctrine shows, that these 
systems ate investigating a problem 
which cannot possibly be answered, 
either in the affirmative’ or the nega- 
tive; not on aceount of the limited 
nature of the human faculties, but be- 
cause the question itself is an irra- 
tional and unintelligible one. For if 
we say, with dogmatic Realism, that 
an outward world does exist indepen- 
dent of our perception of it, this im- 
plies that we are able to separate, in 
thought, external objects and our per- 
ceptions of them. But such a separa- 
tion we have shown to be impossible 
and inconceivable. And if, on thé 
other hand, we say with dogmatie 
Idealism, that an outward world does 
not exist independent of our percep- 
tions of it, and that we are conscious 
only of these perceptions—this in- 
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plexity. Beéatise, to think that there 
is no ottward independent world, is 
nothing more than to think an out- 
ward independént world awaij—but to 
think an independent World away, we 
must first of all think it—but to think 
an outward independent world at all, 
is to be able to make the distinction 
which we have shown it is impossible 
for us to make—the distinction, names 
ly, between objects atid our percep- 
tions of them. Therefore, this ques- 
tion touching the reality or non-reality 
of an external world cannot be an- 
swered; not becatise it is unanswer- 
able, but because it is unaskable. 

We now take leave of a subject 
which we not only have not exhausted, 
but into the body and soul of which 
we do not pretend to have entered. 
We have confined our diséussion to 
the settlement of the preliminaries of 
one great question. e think, how- 
ever, that we have indicated the trué 
foundations upon which modern phis 
losophy must build—that we have de- 
scribed the vital crisis in which specu- 
lative thought is at present labouring, 
while old things ate passing away, and 
all things are-becoming new. This 
form of the trath is frail and perish- 
able, atid will quickly be forgotten; but 
the truth itself which it embodies, is 
permanent as the soul of man, and will 
endure for ever. We hope, in con- 
clusion, that some allowance will be 
made for this sincere, though perhaps 
feeble, endeavour to catch the dawn- 
ing rays which are now heralding the 
sunrise of a new era Of science—the 
éra of genuine speculation. 
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Tue period is still distant at which 
the history of the Reform Bill can be 
properly written : when its causes cari 
be fully traced, and its consequences 
calculated: when the motives and 
merits of the conflicting parties that 
supported and opposed it can be finally 
tested and determined: when it can 
be seen on a calm review of events 
whether, at some particular crisis, a 
different move on the part of its oppo- 
nents could have saved the constitution 
from so great a change; or whether, 
at any turn of the game, another re- 
sult was possible, or would have been 
desirable. 

Whatever may be the ultimate issue 
of its operation, we see no likelihood 
that we shall ever repent the course 
that the Conservative party generally 
pursued as the opponents of reform. 
That measure, whetherright or wrong, 
came upon us in so questionable a 
shape, that we were bound to cross its 
path and arrest its progress. Unless 
convinced of its necessity and salutary 
tendency, we were called upon by 
our allegiance to the constitution not 
merely to withhold our approbation 
from it, but to offer it the most re- 
solute resistance. If it was the deter- 
mined and deliberate will of the 
nation that it should be carried, the 
opposition of any political party, how- 
ever powerful, would not avert it. 
But such opposition, proceeding from 
the active Conservative influences of 
the community, was sure to be emi- 
nently beneficial, though unattended 
with success, and even though actuated 
by undue suspicions and over-anxious 
fears. No country can possess a sound 
or solid constitutional structure, in 
which great organic changes can be 
brought about without strenuous re- 
sistance and a violent convulsion. 
By such formidable and doubtfal con- 
flicts the minds of men are deeply and 
extensively impressed with the serious 
and solemn nature of all revolutionary 
movements: they are deterred from 
attempting them without an adequate 
inducement and a reasonable prospect 

_of success ; théy are induced to desist 
from them whenever the substantial 
objects are attained for which they 
have been resorted to; and they are 

warned against reviving the struggle 
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when onceit has terminated, whether in 
favour of the one party or of the other. 
In this way the permanent stability of 
government is secfred, and those alike 
who promoted and deprecated the 
change, subside into a mutual and not 
unfriendly acquiescence in the final 
issue and adjustment of the strife. 

Anapprobation of our former course; 
in resisting the Reform Bill to the ut- 
most of our power; is thus not only 
perfectly consistent, but essentially 
connected with our present equally 
firm determination to abide by its prins” 
ciples. Our resistanceto it was partly 
prompted, and certainly rendered more 
energetic, by the convietion that such 
a change once effected was irrevoca- 
ble ; and the change having now taken 
place, we feel it our duty, equally as 
good subjects and as honourable men; 
to render to the constitation of our 
country, as thus modified, the same 
submissive and pious revefence that 
we acknowledge to have been due fo 
it in its previous form, and when its 
structure was more conformable to _ 
our predilections or prejudices. 

In like manner, our sentiments as 
to the duty we had to discharge in 
resisting the Reform Bill, are nowise 
at variance with esteem and respect 
for those who proposed or promoted 
it. Allowable varieties of constitu 
tional views, a different reading of the 
signs of the times, a more sanguine es 
timate of human or national charaeter, 
a more sensitive appretiation of exists 
ing evils, these diversities of feeling or 
opinion might induce many men to 
advocate a measure of reform, who, in 
all the essential elements of constita~ 
tional doctrine and principles, agreed 
and sympathized with those who con- 
demned it. The parties who took dif- 
ferent sides on the reform question 


_wére each perhaps in some degree 


composed of heterogeneous ingredients. 
The reform party was eminently liable 
to that observation. It included within 
its limits, as experience has since 
shown, the most opposite and most 
discordant divisions of opinion. Its 
materials only waited the removal of 
the pressure arising from the immediate 
struggle, to fly off in diverging direc- 
tions, or to turn against each other in 
a flercer and more protracted conflict 













































time engaged against their common 
opponents. 

The name, then, of Reformer is in 
itself little or nothing. It may carry 
praise, or it may import censure. All 
depends on the motives, views, and 
ulterior prospects with which Reform 
was sought. It would seem that in 
that measure, as in a magic mirror, 
those who consulted it in a confiding 
spirit were enabled to see the particu- 
lar object of their own thoughts and 
desires. Some beheld in it, with a wild 
and wicked exultation, a picture of 
revolution and democracy—the sub- 
version of nobility and primogeniture 
—the annihilation or humiliation 
of the throne—and a re-distribution 
of property and patrimonial rights. 
Others, perhaps, discovered in the 
prospect no such violent overthrow 
of ancient things, but a great and 
pleasing alteration of them—a silent 
subjection of the aristocracies of birth 
aid money to the overwhelming in- 
fluence of learning, or rather of let- 
ters—an ascendancy of the pen or 
the tongue—a stylocracy, or a gloss- 
ocracy— when resistless eloquence, 
whether oral or written, should wield 
a stronger and a more stable démo- 
cratie than ever fulmined over 
Greece or Latium—when essayists, 
and novelists, and lecturers, should be- 
come legislators and rulers,—when a 
well-turned period, a glittering image, 
or a liberal aphorism, were to control 
the caprice of the populace, and tame 
the pride of the patrician. Others, 
again, with a candid and constitutional 
eye, yet coloured with youthful hopes 
or long-cherished expectations, beheld 
in the coming change only an im- 
proved and more symmetrical arrange- 
ment of existing powers and prin- 
ciples, under which anomalies should 
be corrected and exclusions removed— 
when the real excellence of the con- 
stitution should not be disfigured by 
glaring inconsistencies, or discredited 
by galling distinctions—but in which 
also there should still be provided 
both a free utterance for the voice of 
wisdom and virtue, and an ample 
check on turbulence and disaffection. 
In a fourth division of the multifarious 
bands that bore the name of Rex 
formers, a different set of feelings 
predominated. The crafty and con- 

. traeted vision of these men, incapable 
of reaching any large range of effects, 
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whether for good or for evil, was fixed 
entirely on selfish and personal ob- 
jects, and discovered in the Reform 
Bill only the means of perpetuating or 
prolonging the political power of the 
peculiar circle of family alliances 
whom they called theif party. 

In now determining to which of 
these sections of Reformers individuals 
or classes must have belonged, we 
have no other criterion than what is 
furnished by their subsequent con- 
duct. In the page of recent history, 
however, we can already read much 
that will enlighten us in the prosecu- 
tion of this important enquiry. 

Among the earnest supporters of 
the Reform Bill, two individuals now 
stand conspicuous as having supplied 
us, in the past events of several mo- 
mentous years, with a full assurance 
that in their minds that measure was 
seen and desired, as one of safe ame- 
lioration merely, and not as a move- 
ment of revolution, or a means of 
personal aggrandizement. Sir James 
Graham and Lord Stanley proclaimed 
at an early period the constitutional 
principles that actuated them; and 
their whole career, up to the present 
hour, has tended to prove their since- 
rity, and to reward their fortitude. 
Within two years after the passing of 
that measure, to the success of which 
they had so greatly contributed, they 
quitted office, on the first indication 
of a principle affecting the mainte- 
nance of a religious establishment, 
and endangering the continuance of 
British influence in Ireland. They 
took this step at a time when their 
leader, Lord Grey, was still in power, 
and when the Reform party were yet 
in possession of a decided preponde- 
rance in Parliament. But the dis- 
ruption of party connexions which 
thus took place did not throw them 
headlong into a rash alliance with for- 
mer opponents. The accession of Sir 
Robert Peel to ministerial power, in 
1834, afforded a proof of their caution 


and independence, which at the time © 


operated painfully and injuriously on 
the Conservative cause, but which 
will now, we doubt not, exhibit a ten- 
fold increase of personal cordiality 
and public confidence. The refusal 
of office on that occasion by those dis- 
tinguished persons was probably as 
necessary for the general good as it 
was natural in their individual posi- 
tion, No high-minded nation is easily 
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reconciled to hasty coalitions. It 
knows the strength and importance of 
party ties, and it does not love to see 
them rashly severed and trodden un- 
der foot. Still less is it pleased with 
such a sight, when there is room for 
suspecting that the motive is in any 
degree a selfish or a sordid one. It 
was proper that Peel, on his first ap- 
pointment as Minister, should offer to 
Graham and Stanley a place in his 
cabinet, in order to show that he re- 
spected their character, and had no 
disagreement with their opinions. It 
was perhaps equally necessary that 
they should decline his offer, in order 
to show that office was not their ob- 
ject, and that they were only willing 
to repose confidence in a new associate 
after a full trial and thorough approval 
of his principles. 

These men, and such as these, are 
now well entitled to claim credit be- 
fore the most Conservative tribunal, 
for the constitutional spirit in which 
they promoted the Reform Bill. They 
are well entitled to adduce their own 
views and character, not only as a 
moral vindication of the integrity of 
their conduct, but as a rational argu- 
ment in favour of its prudence. They 
knew, what no one else could then 
know so thoroughly, the purposes they 
contemplated, the point where they 
were resolved to stop, the exertions 
and the sacrifices which they were 
prepared to make in order to guide 
the new constitution in a safe path, 
and guard it against further innova- 
tion. It cannot be doubted that the 
innocuous or beneficial operation of 
the Reform Bill, depends greatly on 
influences which Reformers alone 
could fully estimate, and in particular, 
upon the extent to which many who 
desired reform detested revolution, 
and were prepared, when the change 
was effected, to do every thing in their 
power to confine it within its due li- 
mits, and even to feel a peculiar and 
personal responsibility in discoura- 
ging all further attempts to tamper with 
the constitution. 

This, we take it, is in reality, the 
history of the Reform Bill, so far as it 
has hitherto gone. Many of its sup- 
porters are now the most strenuous 
opponents of further change—many 
of the constituencies, for example 
those of counties, which in their un- 
reformed state were its loudest advo- 
cates, are now, after it has passed, the 
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least revolutionary in the empire. All 
this is most creditable to the good 
sense and moderation of the English 
character, to the strong and kindly in- 
tertexture of different interests and in- 
fluences in her social condition; and 
to the equity and mildness with which 
the older ascendencies must have exer- 
cised their sway. The result is, that 
in the ninth year of a reformed repre- 
sentation, we see the leading opponent 
of reform placed by the popular choice 
at the head of public affairs. We see 
him further supported in office by those, 
who, on that great constitutional 
question, achieved so signal a victory 
over the very man to whose superior 


. fitness as a statesman they now yield 


an easy and undoubted precedence. 

Very different has been the conduct 
and career of that portion of the Whig 
party who have pursued an opposite 
path from Graham and Stanley. If 
we could identify the Whigs of 1841 
with the Whigs of 1832, the change 
would present a more striking picture 
of the instability of human greatness 
than any that the modern history of 
this country has yet exhibited, and 
would infer a graver imputation on 
the constancy of the national charac- 
ter than we could wish to see justified. 
But the assumption that is necessary 
for these views, is wholly unfounded. 
Not even in its personal composition 
can the Melbourne Cabinet be con- 
sidered the same with that of Earl 
Grey ; and in all that regards either 
power or principle, it affords a start- 
ling contrast to it. The respect which 
the nation paid to the Grey Ministry, 
could never be claimed by their suc- 
cessors, any more than the terror which 
we feel for the living lion, is fit to be 
transferred to his skin and tail, when 
assumed by an unworthy wearer; or 
than the reverence inspired by a great 
man is due to his lackey when dress- 
ed in his cast clothes. 

On the passing of the Reform Bill, 
it ought to have been regarded by the 
Whigs as a plain point, both of policy 
and principle, to discountenance the 
advocates of further reform. The ha- 
zard of the experiment which the con- 
stitution had undergone; the suspicion 
to which they were already subjected 
by the revolutionary character of some 
of their reforming associates, the 
danger that the measure which they 
had passed would be destroyed or dis- 
credited by a misdirection of its influ- 
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ence, ot a misapprehension of its ob- 
ject ; these and similar considerations 
should have made them peculiarly so- 
licitous to disconnect themselves with 
the democratic party, and to preserve 
and extend their allianee with the mo- 
derate portion of the community. A 
vain struggle between the two tenden- 
cies was kept up for a time, but ulti- 
mately, and particularly under the 
second Melbourne administration, all 
pretence of Conservative policy was 
abandoned—the most disreputable and 
disaffected men were patronized and 
promoted—the most dangerous and 
destructive changes in the constitution 
were made open questions, and inde- 
finite hopes were held out, that, some 
time or other, almost any concession 
whatever might be expected from their 
facility, or extorted from their fears. 

We do not say that the Melbourne 
cabinet were men of revolutionary 
principles. The mischief for us and 
the misfortune for themselves was, 
that they were men of no principles at 
all; not disposed to do more harm 
than there was any occasion for, but 
ready to hazard every thing that would 
promote their party or personal ob- 
jects. Their conduct has sufficiently 
shown what these men meant by re- 
form. They regarded and wished for 
it, neither as revolution nor as preser- 
vation, but as a juggle and trick by 
‘which they might transfer power from 
their opponents to themselves. They 
preferred pursuing subsequently a De- 
structive rather than a Conservative 
policy, not because they wished to 
destroy the constitution or to strength- 
en democracy, but because they feared 
to be absorbed in the greater weight 
and influence of the Conservative 
party, and thought that by aiding the 
movement they had a chance of a 
place at its head. Acting on the same 
principle, they have since exhausted 
every resource, and tried every strata- 
gem by which they could prolong their 
power, and they are now out of place 
only because it was utterly impossible 
that they could continue to retain what 
they ought long ago to have relin- 
quished. 

It was necessary for the country, or 
at least it may now be for its benefit, 
that this remnant of the Whig faction 
should so long have held office. There 
has thus. been a practical illustration 
of what has long been alleged, and 
what has sometimes been proved be- 
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fore, but which needed to be proved 
again for the instruction of a new and 
unsuspecting generation. The events 
of the last five years have unequivo- 
cally shown that personal ascendency 
is the only political principle of that 
portion of the Whig party who arro- 
gate the name as their exclusive and 
inalienable property. 

In a Whig ministry, if we believed 
their ancient professions, we should 
have expected a steady adherence to 
the principles of the Protestant reli- 
gion, and we have seen the most ab- 
ject truckling to the vilest organ of 
political popery ;—we should have 
relied on their eager desire to purify 
the popular representation, and we 
have found them perseveringly bent 
on protecting an admitted system of 
fraud and falsehood, and throwing 
every obstacle in the way of its expo- 
sure aud reformation ;—we should 
have looked for a cautious and reluc- 
tant exercise of the royal prerogative 
and influence, when placed at their 
disposal, and we have encountered 
the most unsparing and unscrupulous 
abuse of both ;—we should have anti- 
cipated that in their proceedings they 
would be animated by a submissive 
respect for the views of Parliament, 
and they have exhibited the most sys- 
tematic disregard of its expressed opin- 
ions, and retained the government in 
the face of more majorities against 
them than any other Cabinet on record. 
They have accordingly closed their ca- 
reer with the honourable distinction of 
being the only British Ministry that 
ever had a vote of no-confidence car- 
ried against them in a Parliament of 
their former supporters, or that ever 
were driven from power by an address 
to the Crown after a dissolution of 
their own advising. 

Among many enormities of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, the following have, 
perhaps, afforded the strongest proofs 
of their want of principle:—1. Their 
proposal and abandonment of the ap- 
propriation clause ; 2, their bedcham- 
ber intrigue ; 3, their resistance to the 
improvement of the Irish system of 
registration ; 4, their final budget, 
and the measures connected with it. 

On each of these matters an in« 
structive chapter might be written ; 
but most of them have on other occa- 
sions been sufficiently commented up- 
on. The budget, however, and the 
financial or commercial propositions — 
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which accompanied it, cannot, in our 
opinion, be too fully or frequently ex- 
posed, in reference to the period and 
circumstances in which they were 
brought forward. 

The principles of what is called free 
trade, the views of Mr Huskisson and 
other economists oa the subject of 
commercial restrictions, are not ques- 
tions of yesterday. They have for 
many years been the subject of discus- 
sion in this country on innumerable 
occasions, and in an endless variety 
of shapes. They have lately been 
put forward by the Whig Ministry 
and their adherents as matters, not 
merely affecting the general welfare 
of the country, but involving the 
most important considerations of a 
moral nature, and urged upon our 
attention by the most sacred duties of 
humanity and religion. Of the corn- 
laws in particular, we have been given 
to understand in the royal speech of 
1841, that they aggravate the natural 
fluctuations of supply—tbat they em- 
barrass trade, derange the currency, 
and, by their operation, diminish the 
comfort and increase the privations of 
the great body of the community. On 
another opportunity, we were told by 
Lord John Russell that the same laws 
frustrate the benevolent designs of pro- 
vidence, by defrauding us of that dis- 
tribution of favourable seasons which 
enables one country to supply, by its 
unusual abundance, the accidental de- 
ficiency of another. And if we are not 
mistaken, another minister, or organ 
of the late ministry, expressed surprise 
how any one could say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and yet support the corn- 
laws as they exist. 

We do not now enter on the ques-' 
tion whether these views are correct 
or not. Assume them for a moment 
to be so, and then see how they affect 
the character of the late ministry. 
They seem to us, when considered 
in connexion with their public conduct, 
to convict them in the clearest man- 
ner, either of great want of capacity, 
or still greater want of principle. 

The late ministry are to be regarded, 
either as having recently adopted these 
opinions, or as having long entertained 
them. 

If they have recently adopted the 
opinions thus avowed, their conduct 
and bearing should have been very 
different from what we have witnessed. 
They should have confessed their con- 


tinved aud culpable blindness to such 
important truths; they should haye 
dealt charitably and tolerantly with 
those who still retained the errors 
which they have so lately renounced ; 
and they should have been anxious, 
both for their own justification, and for 
the promotion of truth, to analyse and 
exhibit the facts or arguments which 
led to so sudden and complete a con- 
version. None of these indications of 
a change of conviction have charac- 
terised their general demeanour. In 
one case only has a revolution of opin- 
ion been avowed; and in that case 
nothing has been stated to explain it. 
In all the other examples the minis- 
terial language and deportment have 
been those of men who have all along 
entertained the sentiments which they 
now express, who have never had‘a 
doubt of their soundness and urgency, 
and who have long maintained a faith- 
ful though fruitless struggle for those 
free-trade principles to which they are 
now exhibiting a disinterested and a 
glorious martyrdom. 

If it be held, however, that the late 
ministry, as a body, had for years en- 
tertained the opinions which they have 
now announced, what are we to think 
of their patriotism or principle? The 
Melbourne Ministry, as a separate 
party, held office, or possessed an 
ascendency in the House of Commons 
for upwards of seven years, and never, 
until the last stage of their existence, 
was a whisper heard of that which has 
now been so loudly proclaimed. Year 
after year rolled on; one royal 
speech succeeded another, without any 
indication of those opinions which 
were at last made the great battle-cry 
in their dyingstruggle. With whatever 
intensity the doctrines of freé trade 
and anti-monopoly were burning with= 
in their breasts, no trace of their 
existence in that region was ever, ex~ 
ternally visible until the final and fatal 
explosion which we have recently wit- 
nessed. How painfully they must have 
submitted to the imputation of frustra- 
ting the designs of Providence—how 
often they must have said the Lord’s 
Prayer with a consciousness of guilt, 
and how strongly they must have been 
tempted to omit entirely those devotions 
which they could not comfortably per- 
form, are matters which themselves 
alone can reveal. In the mean time, it 
cannot be pretended that opportunities 
were wanting for avowing such prin- 
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ciples, or that other measures of para- 
mount importance were stopping the 
way. These laws, which so seriously 
tend to affect the national supply of 
food, to derange the currency, to em- 
barrass trade, and to increase priva- 
tion, were surely objects of more im- 
mediate interest, than the assertion of 
an abstract appropriation principle, 
brought forward, as it appeared, only 
to be abandoned, and referable to a 
possible surplus, of which the earliest 
conceivable advent was at the distance 
of half acentury. Repeated consid- 
erations of the poor laws, tending as 
these did to limit, whether rightly or 
not, the comforts of the wretched, 
might have suggested, as some coun- 
terpoise to their pressure, the modi- 
fication of other odious enactments by 
which the privations of the same class 
were already rendered unduly severe. 
The occurrence, whether unavoidable 
or not, of warlike outbreaks abroad, 
and the extraordinary expenses of 
military expeditions and establishments 
in various quarters of the globe, might 
have recommended, at the very mo- 
ment when they arose, the natural 
resource which would arise from a re- 
moval of restrictions, which, by inju- 
ring all our commercial and patrimo- 
nial interests, diminished our general 
ability to bear the necessary burdens of 
taxation. Even the “penny postage,” 
involving as it did a great defalcation 
of revenue, was surely less urgent than 
the “ big loaf,” pregnant at once with 
individual comfort and with public 
profit. 

But the sins of the Melbourne Mi- 
nistry on this head were not those of 
omission only. 


** Perhaps it was right to dissemble your 
love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? ” 


Committees of enquiry on the opera- 
tion of the corn-laws were repeatedly 
refused, their supporters branded with 
the stigma of insanity, and all propo- 
sals of free trade treated with coolness 
and contempt. Only a year before 
the change, Mr Ewart’s motion on the 
sugar duties was strenuously resisted ; 
and so little had the evils of a restricted 
trade been felt or confessed, that Man- 
chester members, and presidents of 
Chambers of Commerce, were unwar- 
ily coaxed and courted into uttering 
the most flattering echoes of her Ma- 
jesty’s speeches. to Parliament, and 


pronouncing the most high-flown eu- 
logiums upon the prosperity of the 
country under a Whig government— 
with an effect the most ludicrously 
damaging to all the arguments of 
free-traders. At what precise turn of 
the tables the change of opinion or 
policy was effected, need not be en- 
quired. But certain it is, that the late 
Ministry not only did not support, but 
actually resisted to the utmost of their 
power, every proposal for altering the 
corn-laws, or removing the restrictions 
on foreign trade that have lately been 
under discussion, until a period when 
all their other chances of retaining 
office had vanished, when all power of 
promoting any measures whatever had 
passed from their hands; and when, 
from the previous prostitution of their 
names and influence, their very advo- 
cacy of such measures was prejudicial 
to the success of them. 

Considerations such as these pro- 
duced throughout the country a just 
and general aversion both to Ministers 
and to their measures. What has of- 
ten been said in jest of all politicians, 
came to be popularly believed in ear- 
nest of the Melbourne Cabinet—that 
adhesion to place for the sake of its 
emoluments, was their ruling or only 
principle ; and those who took a more 
candid, and we have no doubt, a more 
correct view of their conduct, were 
satisfied, that though their object 
might be less sordid, it was equally 
selfish ; and that they had resolved, at 
every sacrifice of public advantage or 
personal dignity, to maintain the as- 
cendency of their own party and the 
exclusion of their opponents. From 
whatever motive it arose, their tenaci- 
ty of office placed them in a highly dis-~ 
advantageous contrast with the Conser- 
vative party, who had, in many ways, 
evinced their superiority to such ob. 
jects. Men who, like Graham and 
Stanley, had refused office when of- 
fered to them by Sir Robert Peel; and 
Peel himself, who had rejected it so 
recently when within his reach, rather 
than accept it upon conditions incon- 
sistent with public principle, even on 
a minor question, were necessarily 
regarded by the English nation as im- 
measurably better deserving of confi- 
dence than those with whom they 
were placed in competition. 

The Melbourne Ministry, and their 
adherents, have urged, in very piti- 
able accents, one plea for their reten- 
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tion of office, one ground of complaint 
against their removal from it, to 
which we can allow very little weight. 
They speak of the great services 
which they have performed in times 
past, of the important measures which 
they have carried in the course of 
their career. They go back to the 
Reform Bill, the Slave Emancipation 
Bill, and other Liberal changes, for 
which they allege the nation to be 
their debtors, and they hint at their 
country’s ingratitude in now dismiss- 
ing the authors of so many public 
benefits. We both deny the facts up- 
on which this plea is rested, and we 
demur to its sufficiency. Assuming 
the beneficial character of many of the 
measures referred to, we cannot allow 
the Melbourne Ministry to claim the 
merit of them, as we conceive that 
Lord Grey's cabinet is by no means 
to be identified, and is in some points 
to be strongly contrasted, with its de- 
generate descendants. We know of 
little that the Melbourne Ministry 
have accomplished on which any party 
can look with gratitude, and nothing, 
certainly, that can counterbalance the 
mischief that they have done, and the 
good that they have omitted to do. 
But we further dispute, that past ser- 
vices of the most signal and beneficial 
kind, are any reason for continuing in 
office the men who performed them. 
For such services the proper reward 
is the tribute of gratitude itself—a 
place in the anaals of the country—or 
at the utmost, a retiring pension. But 
men who may at one time have served 
their country ever so much, are not, on 
such a ground, entitled to retain that 
official position whieh is only due to 


present and prospective efficiency. © 


The veteran charger who may have 
borne us to victory through the smoke 
of battle, is well entitled, in his old 
age, to his paddock and his shed, 
but he cannot be permitted, with dim 
eyes and stumbling feet, to insist on 
still mingling in active service. Much 
less can the past achievements of a 
superannuated steed form a ground 
for employing, in honourable exertion, 
an ignoble and impotent hybrid, who 
boasts to be descended from him, but 
in whose composition the character 
of some lazy and long-eared mother 
is more conspicuously predominant. 
We have dwelt so long on the cir. 
cumstances connected with the fall of 
the late Ministry, as they appear to 
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us to afford the most auspicious omens 
of the prosperous continuance of those 
by whom they have been displaced. 
The sources of strength possessed by 
Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues 
seem to be large and various. 

1. The new Ministry will be strong 
in the weakness of their opponents. 
The present prostration of the Whig 
party bears a direct proportion to the 
length of time for which they had 
shamelessly clung to office. They 
have exhausted any stamina which 
they ever possessed. They have post- 
poned the remedies that might have 
restored their constitution, until the 
case was incurable. They remained 
in place, until they had multiplied pre- 
cedents against themselves, on points of 
prerogative, expenditure, ineflicieney, 
and corrupt abuse of power and pa- 
tronage, which must forever shut 
their mouths as an opposition, what- 
ever may be the fancied irregularities 
of any other government. Their ex- 
treme measures have thinned their 
ranks, by alienating their most re- 
spectable supporters, and their want 
of dignity and decision has deprived 
them of any control over the adhe- 
rents that remain with them. On 
the Opposition benches we shall now 
witness all the inefficacy of anarchy, 
or the worse weakness of a constitu- 
tional party abasing themselves to 
the utmost depths of democratic vio- 
lence, to regain a position in which 
they formerly proved themselves the 
servile flatterers of the crown, and 
= treacherous oppressors of the peo- 
ple. 

2. The new Ministry will be strong 
in their own extensive influence and 
established character. The Cabinet 
that has just been formed, while it 
includes the greatest individual names 
of the age, exhibits a wider connec- 
tion with the most powerful political 
and personal sources of authority 
than any that has been formed fora 
long period. Its various members re- 
present in a remarkable degree the 
best portions of all the administrations 
that have governed this country for 
the last half century, with the single 
exception of that recent administra- 
tion of which the expiring effluvia 
are at this moment so painfully pre- 
sent to the national nostrils. The 
names of Wellington and Peel, of 
Graham and Stanley, of Ripon, of 
Canning, and of Liverpool, are, even 
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in their very sounds, indications of 
a powerful coalition of the most per- 
suasive influences, and give a firm 
assurance of a comprehensive sym- 
pathy and support among those whose 
approbation is best worth possessing. 

3. The new Ministry will be strong 
in the very variety of interests and 
of original opinions which it em- 
braces. Amidst a distinguished dis- 
play of hereditary aristocracy, there 
is in its composition a large infusion 
of that rank and station which re- 
cent personal merit has succeeded in 
achieving. The Prime Minister of 
England refers his position in no dis- 
tant degree to individual industry and 
enterprize; yet we see him willingly 
selected, and worthily installed, as a 
fit champion of opinions which in- 
volve the just influence of that order 
with which he has no primary connec- 
tion; but of which, ere the close of his 
career, he is in all probability himself 
destined to be an illustrious ornament. 
Of that anticipated promotion, how- 
ever, we may in passing be permitted 
to embody an anxious wish under a 
playful alteration and adaptation of 
two lines of Horace :— 


Serus in ccelum subeas, diuque 
Leetus intersis populo Quirini.* 
Wellington, though of noble blood, 
owes his individual honours to his 
sword and his services; and the pre- 
sent occupant of the woolsack may, 
with remarkable propriety, be cited as 
an example of the elevation which can 
be won by the virtues of the gown, 
unaided by adventitious reeommenda- 
tions. Reflecting men must feel it to 
be impossible for a Cabinet so com- 
posed to forget or violate the spirit of 
the constitution—either in its positive 
provisions as respecting the liberty 
and protection of all classes, or in 
in those less formal principles which 
open the freest avenues of success to 
every description of merit, and which 
thus, both by admixture andemulation, 
preserve in the national aristocracy an 
active and healthy energy unknown 
among the other nobles of Europe. 
In like manner, the various political 
tendencies which the Cabinet in some 
degree presents, not combined, as has 
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sometimes been attempted, if a hasty 
and ill-assorted juxtaposition, but 
blended together by a long process of 
mutual fusion and amalgamation, af- 
ford a bright prospect of vigour and 
efficacy. The British nation is itself 
a combination of different interests, 
which in one view are conflicting, but 
in another are coincident and consen- 
taneous. Society itself implies that 
there should be a mutual sacrifice and 
accommodation of individual rights ; 
and what is true of our personal rela- 
tions, may be affirmed also of our 
commercial and patrimonial interests. 
The summum jus, the utmost latitude 
of freedom in one individual or class, 
would imply an encroachment on the 
corresponding claims of others ; and 
true freedom in either view, consists 
in such an abridgment of separate pri- 
vileges as will leave to all the widest 
scope, and best contribute to the ge- 
neral advantage. In order fitly to 
consult the good of a community, 
its administrators must, in some de- 
gree, represent the different com- 
peting claims and opinions which 
are exhibited in its own structure. 
In the case we are considering, 
this is eminently conspicuous. All 
must feel assured that their individual 
interests, whether of trade or agricul- 
ture, of wealth or enterprize, of rank 
or talent, are faithfully reflected in one 
or other compartment of the Peel Ca- 
binet. They may thus feel assured 
that, in its councils, their welfare and 
importance are not likely to be over- 
looked, and they will, therefore, the 
more readily acquiesce in any fair ad- 
justment of contending principleswhich 
such men may determine to be equit- 
able and advantageous. The union 
also of certain shades of political sen- 
timent will tend to the same result. 
One portion of its members affords us 
a sure guarantee that the Ministry will 
attempt nothing that is dangerous ; 
another gives us an ample pledge that 
they will adopt nothing that is illibe- 
ral. 

4, The new Ministry will be strong 
in having secured the mutual sympa- 
thy and concurrence of both Houses 
of the Legislature. The practical ad- 
vantages of such a position, and the 





* We venture on a hasty parody -— 
Late to the Lords may you receive your summons, 
And long remain to lead our House of Commons. 
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contrast in which the present Govern- 
ment in this respect stand in relation 
to their predecessors, are -so obvious 
as to require no proof or illustration. 
5. The new Ministry will be strong 
in the uprightness and simplicity of 
the course which its members pur- 
sued while in opposition. Never in 
the annals of Parliament were the op- 
ponents of Government possessed of 
such power of annoyance and embar- 
rassment as Sir Robert Peel’s party 
might have displayed while the Whigs 
held office, and never was the giant’s 
strength less tyrannously used, or so as 
less to justify a course of factious attack 
now that parties have changed places. 
Further,. the Conservatives come 
into power without having held out any 
promises or professions that are likely 
to occasion inconvenience to them- 
selves or disappointment tothecountry. 
They have given no pledges—except 
in general terms, that they will pre- 
serve our national institutions, and do 
justice among the various classes of 
the community. The attempts of 
their opponents to compel an indica- 
tion of their future policy have been 
ludicrously eager and signally unsuc- 
cessful. It is the observation of the 
Whigs themselves, that Sir Robert 
Peel is at this moment free to do any 
thing that he pleases ; and although 
this is only true under certain honour- 
able limitations, it sufficiently serves 
to express the generous confidence 
which theconstituencies of the country 
have reposed in the general principles 
and character of the Conservative party. 
In this state of things there is norisk of 
that reaction which springs from over- 
excited hopes, or of that resentment 
which is due to violated engagements.’ 
The nation would have no specific 
cause of complaint, even if Peel should 
do little more than Melbourne, and no 
human contrivance could possibly 
bring it about that he should do less. 
6. Finally, the new Ministry will 
find an important source of strength 
in the present state of public feeling. 
The country is sick of agitation and 
change ; it is still more sick of profes- 
sion and non-performance. Its feel- 
ings have been kept on the stretch for 
an unusually long period; and those 
who have attained their object, as well 
as those who have failed in doing so, 
are strongly disposed to return to a 
state of rest and routine. The change 
that has just occurred has been well 
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characterized as resembling 4 restora- 
tion. It has been occasioned not by 
ao effort, but by the cessation of all 
effort—by the operation of natural 
forces which have for a time been sus- 
pended or overpowered by extraordi- 
nary interference: . The bent bow re- 
turns with eagerness to its ordinary 
laxity. The uplifted weight rushes 
back, when it can, to its proper level. 
These processes are emblems of what 
is now going on. The nation is falling 
again into its ordinary condition, in 
which its natural tendencies will, 
without difficulty, retain it until some 
extraordinary cause shall excite it once 
more to act in contradiction to its or- 
dinary laws of cohesion and gravita- 
tion. As an additional ground on 
which the present position of things 
may be contemplated as permanent, 
it may be observed, that many irritating 
causes of disturbance are wholly at 
an end. The Reform Bill, and the 
Catholic Relief Bill, have removed oc- 
casions of agitation and collision of in- 
fluence, which no remaining question, 
as far as we can at present see, is 
likely to renew. 

We are firmly persuaded that the 
sources of strength and stability which 
the Peel Ministry enjoy are not likely 
to be thrown away or forfeited by their 
conduct in office. The first principle 
by which they will be regulated, is the 
preservation of our great institutions 
in Church and State. The second will 
be the due and firm enforcement of 
the law, without distinction of par- 
ties or persons. But combined with 
those principles, we may expect a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of ci- 
vil and religious freedom—a mild and 
equitable moderation in the adjustment 
of all matters of administrative regu- 
lation, or not involving a fixed con- 
stitutional truth—an anxious desire to 
amend practical abuses, and to remove 
just grounds of cavil and complaint 
against the laws or government of the 
country—a dignified but conciliatory 
vindication of the national honour 
abroad—a careful and comprehensive 
revision of our financial system at 
home—a vigorous assertion of the au- 
thority of Government over the indi- 
vidual or sectional objects of ‘its sup- 
porters—and a resolute determination 
to preserve its authority by the surest 
of all means, a readiness to surrender 
office when it can no longer be held 
without a sacrifice.of honour and inte- 
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grity. Under a government of this 
kind we may look for many signal 
blessings to our beloved country, of 
which, during the last ten years of 
trouble and turmoil, we have been 
deprived. A feeling of security will 
be produced, which in itself is of the 
utmost value, and without which 
there can neither be enterprize nor 
credit. Men will know, with some 
certainty, the worth both of their 
own property and of that of their 
neighbours; and will thus have a stan- 
dard for fixing both what they may 
expend on themselves, and what they 
may invest in the hands of others. The 
distractions arising from political hopes 
and fears being removed, willmake way 
for better feelings and pursuits, for prac- 
tical questions of public improvement, 
and for the free cultivation of science, 
of art, and of literature. Leisure and 
encouragement will also be afforded for 
extending to our vast and inexhaustible 
possessions abroad, a larger share of 
that improvement and assistance which 
colonies deserve from their mother 
country, and which, under proper 
management, they are sure so amply 
to repay. England will thus go for- 
ward more fearlessly and faithfully 
than ever, in hier great mission as the 
chief dispenser of civilization and 
Christianity over the world. 

In conclusion, it will not be over- 
looked—and this we might have added 
to our enumeration, as a separate 
source of strength to the present Minis- 
try—that their expulsion from office 
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would, in all probability, not merely 
restore the state of things which 


preceded their accession. The des- 
perate and distracted condition of 
the liberal party would, in the event 
of their return to power, involve the 
ascendency of the most revolution- 
ary doctrines: and would certainly 
lead to a violent struggle of extreme 
opinions, which, even if confined to 
commercial questions merely, would, 
in its very agitation, shake credit and 
confidence to their foundations, and 
might ultimately terminate in the sub- 
version of all existing patrimonial re- 
lations, in wide-spread misery and suf- 
fering, and in almost universal insol- 
vency, public and personal. 

From such a result, nothing can pro- 
tect us but a calm confidence in the 
government now appointed, the exist- 
ence of which it is no exaggeration to 
describe as the only strong barrier 
which we possess against the advance 
of revolution and ruin, The same good 
sense and reflection which have been 
providentially kept alive in the English 
nation during its past difficulties, will, 
we most firmly anticipate, still guide it 
in the path of prudence and modera- 
tion, and protect it from those dangers 
which, by assailing its present peace 
and prosperity, threaten to overturn 
the noblest monument of religious civi- 
lization, of enlightened government, 
and of well-ordered liberty, that has 
ever been reared by the hand of Heaven 
for the admiration and imitation of 
mankind. 
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